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GHEECE— Continued. 



FROM this scene of bloodshed and desolation, we pro- 
ceed to another still more shocking. In the island of Cor 
cyra, since its connection with Athens, the democratical had 
been the prevailing interest. In the sea fight with the Corin- 
thians off Sybota, a number of Corcyraeans of rank had been 
made prisoners ; when it became the policy of the Corinthian 
government to conciliate, in the hope, through them, to 
bring over Corey ra to the Peloponnesian confederacy. The 
Corcyraean nobles were set at liberty. Every Corcyrsean was 
solicited, separately, for his support in the general assembly, 
to a question, for renouncing the Athenian alliance, and re- 
newing the ancient connection of Corcyra with Corinth, its 
mother city. Success in this intrigue was various ; but par- 
ty soon became warm, and the whole island was in commo- 
tion. The democratical leaders, in alarm, sent information 
to Athens ; and the Athenian government dispatched minis- 
ters to watch over the interests of the commonwealth in Cor- 
cyra. It happened that ministers from Corinth arrived near- 
ly at the same time. An assembly of the Corcyraean people 
was held in presence of both ; the question concerning the al- 
• liance was discussed ; and the Corinthians so far prevailed, 
that though it was resolved to maintain the alliance with' 
Athens, it was nevertheless resolved to maintain peace with 
Peloponnessus. 
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How far it might have been possible for the aristocratical 
party to stop there, and preserve quiet, we have not means 
to j'ldge ; but that no discreet zeal directed their following 
measures, amply appears. A prosecution was commenced 
against Peithias, chief of the democratical party, and a pub- 
lic guest of the Athenian commonwealth. The vague accu- 
sation urged against him was, ^^that he had subjected, or en- 
deavoured to subject his country to Athens." He was ac- 
quitted. It was then, perhaps, necessary for him to ruin 
those, who would have ruined him ; and the interest which 
had enabled him to repel the attack, would be likely to give 
him means of revenge. He accused five of the wealthiest of 
the aristocratical party of cutting stakes in the sacred groves 
of Jupiter and Alcinous. Superstition furnished the crime, 
and party spiiit decided upon the fact. The five were all con- 
demned in fines to an amount that would reduce them to in- 
digence. Immediate payment or imprisonment was the alter- 
native, to be avoided only by flight, or by taking refuge at the 
altars. They chose the latter expedient. Peithias, more mas- 
ter in the supreme council in consequence of the absence of 
the five, procured a resolution for proposing to the people an 
alliance offensive as well as defensive with Athens. The sup- 
pliants, looking upon their ruin, and that of their party as com- 
plete, if it should be carried ; in the rage of despair quitted 
the altars ; collected some of their adherents ; armed them- 
selves with daggers ; and rushing into the council hall, killed 
Peithias, with others, some counsellors, some private persons, 
to the number of sixty. Those counsellors of the democrat- 
ical party, who avoided the massacre, fled for refuge to the 
Athenian trireme which lay in the harbour. 

The five were no sooner thus masters of the council, than 
they summoned an assembly of the people ; acknowledged 
what they had done ; and claimed merit from it, as that alone 
could save the commonwealth from subjection to Athens ; and 
then immediately proposed a decree for maintaining a strict 
neutrality ; for refusing to admit more than one ship of war 
at a time, belonging to either of the belligerent powers ; and 
for declaring any attempt to introduce more into any port of 
Corcyra, an act of hostility. Their own influence was exten- 
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sive ; their opponents were intimidated, and without a head ; 
the decree, moderate in its purposes, was carried. Minis- 
ters were then dispatched to Athens, to apologize, as far as 
might be, to the Athenian government for what had passed. 
Instead of being received at Athens, they were apprehended 
as rebels and sent in custody to iEgina. 

Meanwhile, the aristocratical party in Corcyra, encour- 
aged by the arrival of a Corinthian ship, attacked, and in 
a moment overpowered their opponents, who maintained 
themselves in sonie of the higher parts of the town. Col- 
lecting then their strength, they took possession of one of the 
ports of the city called the Hyllaic. The aristocratical par- 
ty held the agora, and the principal post. Next day, both 
sent detachments into the country- to invite the peasant slaves 
to their assistance, with promises of freedom. In this the de- 
mocratical party had the greater success. The nobles, on the 
other hand, obtained eight hundred Epirot auxiliaries from 
the continent. In the course of the day, light skirmishes 
passed with missile weapons. 

On the next day but one, matters were brought to a crisis. 
System was now in some degree restored, in the conduct of 
the affairs of the democratical party ; and leaders were be- 
come setded in command and influence, in the room of those, 
who had been assassinated ; they were superior in numbers, 
and within the city, they possessed the more commanding 
situations. With these advantages they attacked their oppo- 
nents ; and such was the effect of party spirit, that even the 
women took a zealous part in the action, throwing bricks and 
tiles from the house tops, and supporting the tumult of bat- 
tle, with a resolution beyond their nature. Late in the eve- 
ning the aristocratical party were compelled to yield : and 
fearing that their opponents might become masters of the na- 
val arsenal and the port, they set fire to all the buildings 
about the agora, sparing neither their own houses, nor those 
of others ; so that besides dwellings, many warehouses full of 
valuable merchandize, were consumed ; and had any wind 
blown toward the city, the whole would have been destroyed. 
The conflagration effcrctually checked pursuit, and prevented 
that immediate destruction which the aristocratical party had 
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apprehended ; but their afFairs, nevertheless, suffered from 
the defection of their friends. 

On the next day^ Nicostratus, commander of the Athenian 
squadron, arrived in the harbour of Corcyra with twelve tri- 
remes, and five hundred heavy-armed Messenians. His pur- 
pose, of course, was to support the democratical, which was the 
Athenian party ; but, in the present circumstances, his arri- 
val gave greater joy to the defeated nobles, who dreaded no- 
thing so much as the unrestrained revenge of their fellow- 
citizens. Nor did he deceive their expectation : proposing 
a treaty, he succeeded in mediating an agreement, by. which 
it was determined, that ten only, who were named as the most 
guilty of the nobles, should be brought to trial, and that the 
rest should retain all their rights as citizens, under a demo- 
cratical government. He provided then, that even the se- 
lected ten should have opportunity to escape ; and thus, a 
sedition begun with the most outrageous violence, was com- 
posed in a manner little heard of in Grecian annals, totally 
without bloodshed. The proposal for a league offensive and 
defensive with Athens, was carried without opposition. 

Nicostratus would then have returned with his whole 
squadron to Naupactus ; but to ensure nhe continuance of 
quiet, the democratical leaders requested, that he would leave 
five of his ships, undertaking to supply him with as many of 
their own, completely manned. The magistrates, whose of- 
fice it was to appoint citizens for this service, thought to gain 
farther security against fresh commotion, by selecting many 
of , the aristocratical party. Unfortunately, a suspicion arose 
among these, that the pretence of service was only a feint ; 
that the purpose was to send them to Athens ; where, under 
the sovereign peopk, they expected no favourable treatment. 
Under this persuasion, they betook themselves as suppliants 
to the temple of Castor and Pollux, which no assurances from 
Nicostratus could persuade them to quit. This extreme 
mistrust excited suspicion among the democratical party. 
Arming themselves, they broke into the houses of the nobles 
to seize their arms ; and they would have proceeded to blood- 
shed, if Nicostratus had not prevented them. The alarm of 
the aristocratical party then became universal, and four hun- 
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dred took sanctuary in the temple of Juno. All the labours 
of Nicostratus to restore peace and harmony were thus frus- 
trated : for mutual jealousy prevented the possibility of ac* 
commodation. While the suppliants of Juno feared assas- 
sination should they quit their sanctuary, and starving if 
they remained, their opponents were apprehensive of some 
sudden blow meditated by them. To prevent this, therefore, 
they proposed to remove them to a smaU island, not far from 
the shore, near which the temple stood ; promising not only 
safety, but regular supplies of provisions. The utter inabili- 
ty of the suppliants in any way to help themselves induced 
them to consent. 

In this state affairs had rested four or five days, when a 
Peloponnessian fleet, of fifty-three ships of war, commanded 
by Alcidas, arrived in sight. After some partial skirmishes, 
Alcidas received intelligence, by fire signals, that a fleet of 
sixty Athenian ships of war was approaching. Immediate- 
ly he got under way, and passed undiscovered to Pelopon- 
nessus. 

No soon.er were the Corcyraean people assured of the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet, and the flight of the Pelopon- 
nessian, than measures were deliberately tsiken for perpetrat- 
ing one of the nK>st horrid massacres recorded in history. 
The Messenians were now introduced within the walls. The 
fleet was then directed to pass from the town port to the Hyl- 
laic port. In the way, all of the aristocratical party* among 
the crews, were thrown overboard, and in the same instant, 
massacre began in the city. The suppliants only, in the 
temple of Juno, remained protected by that superstitious 
dread, which so generally possessed the Greeks, of temporal 
evil from the vengeance of the gods, for affronts to themselves ; 
while no apprehension was entertained for the grossest viola- 
tion of any moral duty. The fear of starving, nevertheless, 
induced about fifty of them, on the persuasion of their oppo- 
nents, to quit their situation, and submit t<j a trial. They 
were all summarily condemned, and instantly executed. 
Their miserable friends in the sanctuary, informed of their 
fate, yielded to extreme despair : some killed each other 
within the temple ; some hanged themselves on the trees of 
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the adjoining sacred grove ; all, in some way, put a hasty end 
to their wretchedness. In the city jlnd through the island, 
the scene of murder was not so quickly closed. For seven 
days the democratical party continued hunting out and mas- 
sacring their opponents. 

The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon, lay in the harbour 
with his powerful fleet, the quiet and apparently approving 
spectator of these disgraceful transactions ; and not till the 
democratical Corcyrseans had carried revenge to the utmost, 
sailed away. The impolicy of his conduct seems to have 
been equal to its inhumanity. Nicostratus, interfering as 
a generous mediator, had put Corcyra into a situation to 
be a valuable ally to Athens. The licence which Euryme- 
don gave to massacre all, who were supposed adverse to the 
Athenian interest, had a very different effect. About five hun- 
dred es(5aped. They took possession of some forts and lands, 
which had belonged to the Corey raean people, on the conti- 
nent opposite to their island ; and thence, with all the activity 
that the spirit of revenge, the thirst of plunder, and the de- 
sire of recovering their ancient possessions could excite, they 
carried on hostilities against Corcyra ; seizing ships,— -mak* 
ing descents on the cqast, — living by depredation — ^and des- 
troying whatever they could not carry off. After this expe- 
rience of the weakness of their adversaries, they determin- 
ed to attempt the recovery of the island ; and with a few 
auxiliaries, who made their whole number only six hun- 
dred, debarked on Corcyra. Immediately on landing in Cor- 
cyra, they determined to maintain themselves, or die ; and to 
prevent all hopes of return, they burnt the vessels, in which 
they had transported themselves, and which had hitherto ren- 
dered them both powerful and successful. They then occu- 
pied and fortified Mount Istone, and from that advantageous 
post, issuing as opportunity offered, they compelled their ad- 
'versaries to confinement within their walls, and themselves 
commanded the country. Thus, the warmth of temper, which 
perpetually engaged, not only these islanders, but the Grecians 
generally, in party disputes and pett}* quarrels, unfitted them 
for great objects : insomuch, that they were continually em- 
ploying for mutual destruction, abilities and courage, which,^ 
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with more political union, might have enabled them to de- 
fend their independency for ever against the world. 

In every republic, and almost in every city, the intriguing 
and ambitious found the ready protection of Athens, or of 
Sparta, according as their selfish and guilty designs were 
screened, under the pretence of maintaining the prerogatives 
of the nobles, or asserting the privileges of the people. A 
virtuous and moderate aristocracy, an equal, impartial free- 
dom were the colourings which served to justify violence, 
and varnish guilt. Sheltered by the specious coverings of 
fair names, the prodigal assassin delivered himself from the 
importunity of his creditor. The father, with unnatural cru- 
elty, punished the licentious extravagance of his son ; the son, 
avenged by parricide, the stem sieverity of his father. The 
debates of the public assembly were decided by the sword. 
Not satisfied with victory, men thirsted for blood. This ge- 
neral disorder overwhelmed laws, human and divine. The 
ordinary course of events was reversed : sentiments lost their 
natural force, and words their usual meaning. Dulness and 
stupidity triumphed over abilities and refinement, for while 
the crafty and ingenious were laying fine spun snares for ene- 
mies, men of blunter minds had immediate recourse to the 
sword and poignard. 

In the beginning of the ensuing winter, the pestilence again 
broke out in Athens. It had never yet entirely ceased, though,, 
after the two first years, there had been a remission ; but in 
the renewal of its fury, it seems to have worn itself out, and 
we hear of it no more. In its whole course, it carried off not 
less than four thousand four hundred of those Athenians in 
the prime of life, who were enrolled among the heavy arm- 
ed ; and three hundred men of the higher rank, who served 
in the cavalry. Of the multitude of other persons, who pe* 
rished by it, no means existed for ascertaining the number. 

Notwithstanding that pestilence, which had so reduced the 
strength of the commonwealth ; notwithstanding the loss of 
those talents, which had prepared its resources during peace, 
and directed them, during the two first years of hostility : 
Athens was advancing towards a superiority, which promi- 
sed, under able conduct in the administration, to be decisive. 
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Indeed such had been the energy of the Athenian government, 
directed for near a century by a succession of men of uncom* 
mon abilities, that, notwithstanding the inferiority of the pre- 
sent leaders, it was scarcely perceived to slacken. Democracy, 
though a bad regulator, is a powerful spring. The highest 
offices in Athens were now open to the lowest people. Great 
competition of course arose, and one consequence was, that 
men of rank and education, however unambitious, were for- 
ced to put themselves forward in public business, that they 
might avoid being trodden upon by their inferiors. Thus, 
Nicias seems to have been rather compelled by circumstan- 
ces, than induced by his own inclination, to accept the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He had succeeded Pericles in 
the office of commander in chief. His cautious temper led 
him always to chuse commands where success might be cer- 
tain, though the glory would be small: not from any defect 
of personal, but of political courage ; he was less afraid of 
the swords of enemies, than of the voices of his fellow citi- 
zens. After the reduction of Lesbos, he had conducted the 
Athenian forces against a fortified islet, called Minoa, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Nisaea, the sea port of M egara. . It 
was, without much difficulty, taken ; and a garrison was left 
in it. The purpose was, to curb more effectually the Mega- 
rian privateers which annoyed the Athenian trade. 

In the present summer it was determined to send out two 
expeditions. Having a navy that commanded the seas, the 
Athenians had leisure and means to prosecute offensive ope- 
rations. Nicias with a fleet of sixty triremes went to the 
island of Melos, whose people rejected the Athenian alliance, 
and refused to pay tribute. It was expected that the waste 
of their lands would have brought them to submission ; but 
the Meiians shutting themselves within their walls with a 
a declared determination not to treat, the tedious business of 
a siege was postponed for another enterprise. Passing to 
Oropus, on the confines of Boeotia, Nicias landed his forces 
by night, and marched immediately to Tanagra. The next 
day was spent in ravaging the Tanagrsean lands. On the 
following days, the Tanagrseans, reinforced by a small body 
of Thebans, ventured an action, but were defeated. Nicias 
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proceeded with the ieet to the Locrian coast, plundered and 
destroyed what was readily within reach, and then returned 
home. The expedition, indeed, seems to have had no val- 
uable object. Apparently, the principal purpose was to 
acquire a litde popularity to the leaders, and obviate clamour 
against them, by retaliating the evils of invasion on those of 
their enemies, who were most within reach, and by holding 
out the recompense of piUage, to gratify the vulgar mind. 

The purpose of the other expedition was to support the 
allies and extend the influence of Athens in the western parts 
of Greece. In pursuance of this design, Demosthenes un- 
dertook to subdue Etolia. Always numbered among the 
members of the Greek nation, yet, even in that age, when 
science and art were approaching meridian splendor in At- 
tica, scarcely sixty miles from their borders, the Etoliana 
were a most rude people. Since the Trojan war, barbarism, 
rather than civilization, seemed to have gained among them. 
They lived scattered in unfortified villages ; they spoke a 
dialect scarcely intelligible to the other Greeks ; and one 
clan of them, at least, was said to feed on raw flesh ; they 
used only light arms ; yet their wariike character stood high. 

Demosthenes entered Etolia, took and plundered the 
towns, and drove the inhabitants before him. During seve- 
ral days he marched unresisted ; but the Etofians, living in 
a country abounding in defiles, and involved in woods, though 
irregular and desultory in their warfare, yet employing a 
species of bush fighting, not unlike to that, which, two and 
twenty centuries afterwards, has been used by the American 
Indians, defeated the regularly disciplined heroes of Athens ; 
and Demosthenes was oUiged to take refuge in Naupactus. 
The Athenitti generd, however, soon found means to irri- 
tate those barbarians to venture a contest in the plains, and 
with great ease obtained a signal victory. 

By the activity and able conduct of Demosthenes in pro- 
secuting his western conquests, the face of things was soon 
completely changed in that region. The Athenian afeirs 
were restored, as if the disaster in Etolia had never happen- 
ed, and the Peloponnesian cause was in a far worse situation, 

VOL. IV, [3] 
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than before any force from Peloponnesus was sent into the 
country. 

The Athenians were now so familiarised to the invasion 
and waste of Attica, and to the inconvenience of confinement 
within their fortifications, that the eloquence and authority 
of Pericles had ceased to be necessary for persuading them 
to bear them. The want of his wisdom, and the want of his 
authority, were, however, felt in the general conduct of af- 
fairs. 

Nothing, during the whole war, happened so contrary to 
the general opinion and expectation of the Greeks as the sur- 
render of the Lacedaemonians at the siege of Pylus ; for it 
was supposed, that neither hunger, nor the pressure of any 
other the severest pecessity would induce them to surrender 
their arms. 

The prisoners, being many of them connected with the 
first families of Sparta^ were considered by the Athenians as 
most valuable pledges. It was determined, by a decree of 
the people, that they should be kept in chains till the two re- 
puUics should come to some accommodation, unless any in- 
vasion of Attica should be attempted by the Peloponnesians. 
In that case the decree declared, in terror to the Lacede- 
monians, that they should be put to death. Such were at 
that time the maxims of warfare among those, who boasted 
to be the most civilized, and indeed the only civilized peo- 
ple upon earth ; and such the motives for preferring death in 
the field, to the condition, so mild in modem times, of a pris- 
oner of war. 

By the .issue of the aifair of Pylus, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were in a state of distress totally new to them. From 
the first establishment of their ancestors in Peloponnesus, it 
was not known, by tradition, that such a number of their citi- 
zens had fallen into the hands of an enemy; and it was as lit- 
tle remembered, that an enemy had ever possessed a post 
within their country. Pylus was now so fortified, that as 
long as it was open to supplies by sea, no mode of attack by 
land with which the Lacedsmonians were acquainted, would 
be effectual against it. In this situation of things the Lace- 
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daemonian government, anxiously desirous of peace, expected 
only insult from the haughty temper of their enemy, should 
they send ministers publicly to propose terms. They made, 
however, repeated trials by secret negotiation. The wiser 
and more moderate Athenians, and those of higher rank in 
general, would gladly have profited by present prosperity 
to make an advantageous accommodation. But the arrogance 
of the people, fed by success and inflamed by the boisterous 
eloquence of Cleon, now the popular favourite, made all en* 
deavours for the salutary purpose fruitless. 

About this time the tragedy of the Corcyraean sedition 
was brought to a conclusion. Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
making Corcyra in their way from Pylus, debarked their 
forces, and, with the Corc3means of the city, stormed the fort 
on mount Istone held by the aristocratical Corcyraeans, most 
of whom, nevertiieless, escaped to a neighbouring eminence 
80 difficult of approach, that it was inexpugnable. Being, 
however, without means to subsist there, they were soon 
obliged to surrender their auxiliaries to the discretion of the 
besieging army, and themselves to that of the Athenian peo- 
ple. Eurymedon and Sophocles placed them in the adjacent 
litde island of Plychis, as on thieir parole, with the condi- 
tion, that if any one should attempt escape, the benefit of the 
capitulation should be forfeited for all. The chiefs of the de- 
mocratical Corey neans feared, that their fellow citizens of su- 
perior rank (were the Athenian people to decree their doom) 
mig^t, yet, escape death. They devised therefore a fraud, 
to seduce them to their own destruction. Persons were em- 
ployed to infuse apprehension, that the Athenian generals in- 
tended to deliver them to tiie Corcyrsan people, offering at 
the same time to provide a vessel in which they might escape 
from what, they beyond all things, abhorred. The prisoners 
gave into tiie snare, and were taken in the ship. The capitu* 
lation was thus undeniably broken, and the Athenian gencf 
rals surrendered the wretched remains of the Corcyraean 
aristocrats, to the pleasure of their people. These, then, 
resolved that their revenge should be completed, and that as 
far as might be consistent with public order, the utmost ini 
dulgence for that passion should be allowed to every indivi<« 
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dual, among the sovereign multitude. The prisoners were 
placed all in one large building. The people, in arms, formed 
a lane at the door. Twenty of their unfortunate adversa* 
ries, bound together, were brought out at a time. Men with 
scourges drove on any that hesitated, while the armed citi* 
zens selected for revenge, those to whom they bore any ill 
will, cutting and stabbing as the passion of the moment ex« 
cited. Sixty had been thus killed, when the rest received 
intimation of what had been passing. Calling then aloud to 
the Athenians tq put them to death, if such was their plea* 
sure, they declared, they would neeither go out of the build- 
ing, nor permit any to come in. The people, not to encoun- 
ter their despair, got upon the roof, and taking off the cover- 
ing, thence in safety discharged missile weapons. The priso* 
ners endeavoured at first to defend themselves ; but when 
night came on, no symptom appearing of any relaxation in the 
animosity of their enemies, they determined to put ^e finish- 
ing stroke to their own misery : some strangled themselves 
with the cords of some beds, which were in the place, some 
with strips of their ovni clothes, some used the weapons 
which had been discharged at them. When day broke, aU 
were found dead. The corpses, heaped upon wagons^ were 
carried out of the city ; and disposed of without any of those 
funeral ceremonies, which among the Greeks were held of 
such sacred importance. 

The taking of Anactorium finished the successes of the 
Athenian arms, and the operations of the war for the sum- 
mer. Being attacked by the Athenian force from Naupac- 
tus in conjunction with the Acamanians, it was betrayed 
into their hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthian colony, un- 
derwent no severer fate than expulsion from their settlement, 
and the loss of all their property. Their houses and lands 
were occupied by a new colony, drawn from the several towns 
of Acamania. 

Spring advancing, the Lacedaemonians, depressed by their 
misfortunes, remained inactive ; but, in Athens, while many 
were still desirous of peace, the more resdess and ardent 
spirits prevailed ; and it was determined to push success, and 
press the Peloponnesians on all sides. The island of Cythera 
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waifr a very important appendage of the Lacedeemoaian do- 
minion. The lands were all possessed by Lacedemonians | 
the government was administered by a magistracy sent, asf- 
nually, from Sparta ; and a Spartan garrison was constantly 
kept there. Against this island, an armament sailed under 
the command of Nicias, and Autocles. The garrison and 
inhabitants were quickly compelled to surrender without any 
condition, but for their lives only. 

The Athenians, sailing from Cythera, proceeded to take 
their last revenge of the unfortunate iEginetans, now esta- 
blished at Thyrea, without the territory, and under the im- 
mediate protection of Laceddsmon. Nicias, landing his whole 
force, quickly overpowered them, and all who did not fall in 
the assault, became prisoners at discretion ; together with 
their Lacedamonian goyemor, Tantalus, who had been 
wounded. Thyrea, being stripped of every thing valuable, 
was burnt, and the armament returned with the booty and 
prisoners to Athens. A despotic multitude was then to 
decide the fate of that miserable remnant of a Grecian peo- 
ple, once declared by an oracle, and confessed by all Greece 
the most meritorious of the Greek nation, for their actions in 
its common defence against the Persians, the most formidable 
enemy that ever assailed it. What few individual tyrants could 
have thought of without horror, the Athenian people directed 
by a deliberate decree. The law, indeed, established by the 
Lacedemonians, and sealed with the Uood of the unfortunate 
Plataeans^ was but too closely followed, and the iEginetans 
all executed. Tantalus was added to the number of living 
pledges obtained at Sphacteria, for the security of Attica. 

Another decision then waited the pleasure of the Athenian 
people ; the fate of their new conquest of Cythera, and par- 
ticularly that of some of the principal inhabitants, whom the 
generak had thought it unsafe to leave there. These were 
distributed among the islands of the Athenian dominion. 
The rest of the Cytherians, to whom the capitulation only 
assured their lives, were, however, left unmolested in their 
possessions, with a reserve only from the whole island of 
four talents in yearly tribute to Athens. 
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The superiority now acquired by the Athenians in the war, 
began to appear decisive. Their fleets commanded the seas, 
and the islands, without a prospect of successful opposition 
from any quarter : their land force was growing daily more 
formidable, while the Lacedemonians, in a manner imprisoned 
within Peloponnesus, and unable to defend even their own 
territory there, were yet more unable to extend protection to 
their still numerous allies beyond the peninsula. The extrava- 
gant views, and wild presumptions, prevalent among the Athe- 
nian people, which the flattery of interested orators contri- 
buted not a little to inflame, are marked by their own favou- 
rite poet Aristophanes, the admirable satirist of the age. ** A 
thousand cities," ^ays he, in his comedy of the Wasps, ^^ pay 
tribute to Athens." ^* Now, were each ordered to furnish 
subsistence for only twenty Athenians, twenty thousand of 
us might live in all ease and luxury in a manner worthy of 
the dignity of the republic," In another comedy of the Birds, 
the extravagance of their petulant and presumptuous haughti- 
ness is jeered: ^^ It is intolerable," says one of them, ^* that 
we, an imperial people commanding many cities, should be 
treated with an air of superiority by the gods, who ought to 
know how to respect us their betters." And in the same 
piece, the inordinate craving of their restless ambition is lu- 
dicrously noted : report being spread of a new city founded in 
the air by the birds, the Athenians are represented, as imme- 
diately earnest to send thither, their superintendants and their 
decrees. Indignation, hatred, animated and obstinate enmity 
to the Athenians, became, of course, mixed with the fear, 
which the prevalence of their arms infused through a large 
portion of the Greek nation. 

All this time a general dejection prevailed in Sparta. 
A series of misfortune and defeat the Lacedxmonians had 
not for ages experienced. In the regular course of their 
singular government, they were accustomed to overbear op- 
position, insomuch, that it seemed as if great abilities in a 
leader were superfluous : wisdom communicated by educa- 
tion and practice to every individual of the state, appeared 
as sufficient, as it was always ready for public purposes upon 
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all occasions. But, a new system was now' introduced, for 
which their great legislator not only had not provided, but 
which his institutions strongly forbade. They had engaged 
in a naval war, a complicated war, and a protracted war. To 
conduct this, other abilities, and other management were ne- 
cessary than had sufficed for the simple Warfare of former 
ages. But in seven campaigns, Brasidas was the only man 
among them, who had yet distinguished himself : he was still 
a young man, and the Spartan institutions were singularly 
unfavourable to eminence in youth. His first good fortune 
did not follow him in his succeeding attempts. But Brasidas 
could learn from misfortune, without being dejected by it. 
Of a temper as persevering, and a genius as fruitful as his 
understanding was strong, and his courage clear, he alone, 
among the Lacedaemonians, was looking around for opportu- 
nities of new enterprize which might relieve his country from 
the evils which pressed it. 

Some circumstances appeared favourable to his views, and 
particularly the alarm, arising on all sides at the progress of 
the Athenian power. The terror of it had induced the Sici- 
lian Greeks to repress the animosities, and accommodate the 
difFetences which had long prevailed between the several 
cities of their island. Those who had been friends to Athens, 
would no farther promote its power ; those, who had been 
enemies, would no farther irritate its vengeance: the de- 
termination was general to maintain peace within the is- 
land, and a neutrality, with regard to the diiFerences of 
the mother country. But the revolted cities in Thrace had 
not equally the means of chusing their party. Expecting, 
that the vengeance, which had cut ofC the people of iEgina 
from the face of the earth, would next fall upon them, there 
was nothing which they were not ready to und rtake in op- 
position to the power, which gave them such apprehensions. 
Nor could the king of Macedonia place any confidence 
in the present alliance with the Athenian commonwealth, 
with which he had been so often at enmity : and while 
he was not without apprehension for the safety of what 
he already possessed, he was incited by views of ambition, 
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to which his connection with Athens was advene : for he 
coveted the province of Ljnacus or Lyncestis, which die 
Athenian alliance in some degree guaranteed to its prince 
Arrhibseus. 

These circumstances, bringing the Macedonian monarch 
and the chief of the Chakidion towns to a communication 
of counsels, they had carried on in common a secret negocia* 
tion at Lacedsemon. They desired a body of Peloponnesian 
troops, for which they offered to provide all supplies ; and 
with such assistance, they engaged, not only to maintain the 
Pelopomiesian interest in the revolted towns, but to extend 
the revolt. The Lacedaemonian government gladly received 
a proposal to draw the war from their doors where it now 
pressed them, and employ the Athenians in the defence of 
their distant possessions. But means to send the desired suc-» 
cours were not obvious ; for by sea, they could neither op- 
pose, nor easily evade the Athenian fleets ; and by land, the 
march was long and difficult through the territory in part of 
uncertain friends, if not of declared enemies. Brasidas of- 
fered himself for the conduct of an undertaking, which to 
timidity and inertness appeared impossible, and would really 
have been so to injudicious boldness. 

But the Lacedaemonian administration was composed of 
men far different from Brasidas. Though they anxiously 
desired to carry the war to a distance, they feared to diminish 
their force at home, where their own slaves, objects of jeal- 
ousy, now more than ever, caused them greater apprehensions, 
than their foreign enemies. A more nefarious measure, than 
that to which they resorted for obviating the danger, is not 
easily to be imagined. Proclamation was made, that any 
Helots, who thought themselves capable of meriting freedom 
and the dignity of Lacedemonian citizens by their actions in 
arms, might present themselves to the magistracy, and a 
number should be selected to be put upon the honorable trial. 
This was supposed a ready and ssife method for discover- 
ing which among them would be most forward to revolt : for 
the same high spirit would incite to seek freedom, and the 
rank of citizens, by deeds of danger, if opportunity offered, 
equally against Lacedsemon, as against the enemies of Lace- 
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d«mon. About two thousand were accordingly chosen, and 
being crowned with chaplets, were marched in solemn pro- 
cession around the temples. Thus, they were given to expect 
that they were to receive freedom, by being admitted to com- 
municate in religious rites with the free. Soon after, they 
disappeared, and the massacre was managed with such care- 
ful secrecy, that in what manner they perished was never 
known. 

After this shocking and dastardly precaution, the -Spartan 
ministry less scrupled to send a part of their force on a 
foreign expedition. Still, however, they would allow no more 
than seven hundred Lacedaemonians for the hazardous at- 
tempt to march by land as far as Thrace. But the reputation 
of Brasidas, for prudent and engaging conduct among the 
allies of Lacedsmon, as well as for ability and activity in 
military command, had reached Chalcidice, and the leading 
men, in the revolted towns, had solicited his appointment to 
the command of the armament intended for their support* 
Their solicitation met the wishes of Brasidas ; and the Lace- 
daemonian ministry did not refuse him an honour, for which 
there seems to have been no competitor. He was to increase 
the scanty force assigned him as he could, by interest, or by 
hire, among the Peloponnesian states. 

After a short, but unavoidable delay, he set forward on 
his difficult and hazardous march towards Thrace. He. had 
collected a thousand heavy armed Peloponnesians, in addi- 
tion to his seven hundred Lacedaemonians. He passed first 
through friendly territories, but soon arrived on the border 
of a country, not indeed at declared enmity with Sparta, but 
allied to Athens. With his small band, which would scarcely 
exceed four thousand men, he could not attempt to force his 
way across the Thessalian plains in defiance of the Thessa- 
lian cavalry. The greatest part of Thessaly was, nominally, un- 
der democratical government, and the democratical party was 
zealous in die Athenian alliance ; yet, in most of the towns, 
the interest of a few powerful men principally decided pub- 
lic measures. This facilitated negociation, and Brasidas was 
not less able in negociation, than in arms. Employing, some- 
times, the interest of the king of Macedonia ; sometimes, 
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that of Other allies^ and never neg^cting the moment of op- 
portunity for gaining a step, he obtained free passage as far 
as the river Enipeus. There he found a body in arms, whose 
loaders declared their resolution to oppose his farther pro- 
gresSf and expressed in reproaches to his Thessalian guides, 
their resentment at the permission and assistance so far given 
lx> an army of strangers, passing through the country, un- 
authorised by the general consent of the Thessalian people. 
Fair words, discreetly used, nevertheless softened them, and 
after a short treaty, Brasidas obtained unmolested passage. 
Through the remainder of Thessaly, dubiously disposed to 
him, but unprepared for immediate opposition, he made his 
way by forced marches, till he reached Perrhsbia, among 
whose people, subjects of the Thessalians, he had provided 
by previous negociation for a favorable reception. The dif- 
ficult passage over mount Olympus, which was next to be 
undertaken, made the friendship of the Perrhosbians par- 
ticularly important. Under their guidance, he arrived with 
his force entire at Dium, on the northern side of Olympus, 
where he was within the dominions of his ally the king of 
Macedonia. 

Here, the difficulties of his march ended, but difficulties of 
another kind arose. A common interest, in opposing Athens, 
had united the king of Macedonia with Lacedaemon ; but 
their interests were otherwise different, and their views in 
some points opposite. The principal object of Perdiccas 
was, to subdue the province, called Lyncus or Lyncestis, 
among the mountains aa the western frontier of Macedonia, 
and iar from the Grecian colonies. This was a measure by 
no means calculated to promote the interest of Lacedssmon. 
Perdiccas, joining his forces with those of Brasidas, directed 
the march of the combined army towards L3nicestis. 

The prince of Lyncesds, Arrhibasus, little able to with- 
stand the united forces of Macedonia and Laccd«mon, had 
sent to Brasidas to request his mediation with Perdiccas. A 
negociation was opened, and shordy a treaty was concluded, 
by which Arrhibseus became numbered among the allies of 
Sparta* Perdiccas, unable to prevent this measure, was how- 
ever highly dissatisfied. 



The accommodation, nevertheless, was satisfactory to Bra- 
sidas and his Grecian allies : and the arms of the confederacy 
were now of course directed to the object, which the con- 
federate Greeks desired, the reduction of the power of 
Athens. Their first attempt was against Acanthus. Some 
of the principal men there had been always disposed to joiD 
with the Chalcidtans in renouncing the Athenian dominioii. 
The democratical party was zealous in the Athenian interest, 
but being ujiable to oppose die approaching enemy in the 
field, they were in alarm for their property, and especially 
for their vintage, now ready to be gathered. Upon a knowledge 
of these circumstances, measures were taken. They wene 
summoned, not as enemies, but as those, who ought to be 
friends, to join the confederacy. After some conciliatoiy 
negotiaUon, die Acanthians conceded so far, as to agree that 
Brasidas shocdd be admitted into the town alone, smd allow- 
ed to declare bis proposals before the general assembly. 

Brasidas, for a Lacedemonian, was eloquent : he was bo- 
sides politic and highly liberal in his policy. He began with 
assuring the Acandiiaas ^ that the great object c^the Lace^ 
dsemcmiaas, in the war, was to give liberty to Greece." He 
pit>eeeded then to tdl his audience ^* that he had received 
assurances from the principal mag^strastes of Lacedsemon, that 
whatever cities, through negotiation with him, might accede 
to the PelopOkmesian confederacy, should be subject to no 
claims of authority from the Lacedaemonians, but should be 
perfrcdy independent." From himself he assured them ** that 
none need fear for person, property, or civil rights, on ac* 
count of any political principles they bad held, or any politic- 
cal conduct they had followed ; for he was determined to 
support no faction, but to establish that equal liberty lor all 
Tanks, m^iich formed the boast and the happiness of his own 
country. If then, refusing conditions, not only perfectly 
equitable, but highly advantageous, they would persist in 
dieir connection with Athens, and by the tribute, which they 
paid, promote the subjection of other Grecian states, he should 
think himself not only justified, but bound to consider them 
as enemies, and to begin immediately the waste of their lands* 
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He trusted, however, they would save him the necessity of a 
measure so opposite to his inclinations." 

The eloquence of Brasidas, powerfully seconded by hisar* 
my at their gates, had its full effect upon the Acanthians,and 
the suffrages of the assembly being taken, a majority was 
found for revolting from Athens. The city of Acanthus thus 
became a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy ; and be- 
fore the end of the summer, the example was fdlowedby the 
neighbouring city of Stagyrus. 

Of the ten generals of the regular establishment of Athens^ 
it should seem, that two were usually appointed to the Thraci- 
an command. Eucles and Thucydides, the historian, now held 
that station. Eucles commanded in Amphipolis : Thucydides 
was at the island of Thasus, with the squadron of the station, 
consisting of only seven triremes. It was to be expected, that 
in spring the Athenians would send powerful reinforcements. 
It behoved Brasidas, therefore, to make every use of oppor- 
tunities yet open to him. 

Amphipolis was the most important place held by the Athe- 
nians in Thrace. It lay upon a noble river which it com- 
manded, and whose banks, with the neighbouring hills, bore 
a growth of excellent ship timber. The country around was 
a rich plain, and the environing mountains had mines of sil- 
ver and gold. The port of Eion, at the mouth of the river, 
was but an appendage, yet a valuable appendage of Amphi- 
polis. The place was already populous and flourishing, but 
the inhabitants were a mixt multitude from various Grecian 
cities ; some, connected by blood, or by habit and intercourse, 
with the revolted Chalcidians ; some, by interest, with the 
king of Macedonia. 

On these circumstances Brasidas founded a project for 
gaining Amphipolis to the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Com- 
munication wa^ managed with some of the inhabitants, and a 
plan concerted with them. Collecdng then all the force he 
could obtain from his allies, on a dark stormy evening, with 
sleet falling, he arrived at Aulon and Bromiscus, where the 
waters of the lake of Bolbe discharge themselves into the 
sea, and halung there, only while his army took refreshment 
he proceeded in the night to Argillus. The people of that lit- 
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de town, always disaffected to Athens, were prepared to re- 
ceive him. Its territory was divided from the Amphipoli* 
ton, only by the river Strymon. Near Argilus, was a bridge 
which as an important pass was protected by a constant guard, 
but no attempt being at present apprehended, the guard was 
smalL Under the guidance of the Argilians, and favoured 
by the storm, Brasidas surprised the guard. Becoming, thus, 
master of the bridge, the Amphipolitan territory was open to 
him. Extreme alarm and confusion immediately ensued 
among the Amphipolitans, who, as a heterogenous people 
collected from various parts, were almost wholljr without 
confidence, each man in his neighbour. After gratifying his 
troops, therefore, with the spoil of the country, he waited in 
expectation that from so populous a place, something would 
be attempted against him, and in any action, in open field, he 
promised himself success, which would promote his mea- 
sures. 

The inactivity of Eucles disappointed Brasidas. No move- 
ment was made from the town, and it was to be apprehended, 
that the arrival ofThucydides, with the squadron from Thasus, 
would utteriy defeat the enterprize ; for, beside the force he 
would bring, Thucydides had great influence among both 
Greeks and lliracians ; and his presence would not only 
confirm the Amphipolitans in the Athenian interest, but as- 
sist much toward the collection of a powerful land force, for 
opposing the Peloponnesians. Measures, that might be quick- 
ly decisive, were therefore necessary to Brasidas. He found 
means to send assurance into Amphipolis, ^* that it was not 
his purpose to deprive any person in the city of either pro- 
perty or civil rights : that all the inhabitants might chuse, 
whether they would remain upou the footing of free citizens 
or depart with their effects." This proposal had immediate 
efficacy : the Athenians, a small proportion only of the inhabit- 
ants, litde confident in their general, and highly diffident of 
their fellow colonists, bad supposed their persons, their pro- 
perties, and their families in imminent danger of the worst 
that could befal them : the terms were more favourable than 
from the common practice and policy of Grecian commanders 
was to be expected ; and in their present circumstances, they 
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could hardly wish for more. Such being the sentiments of 
the Athenians, die other midtitude were still readier to re* 
joice in the offer of the Spartan general. The promoters of 
the revolt, therefore, boldly stepped forward, the people in 
assembly decreed, that the terms should be accepted ; and 
Brasidas, with his forces, was immediately admitted into the 
city. That active ofEcer, without a moment^s loss of time, 
proceeded to take measures for possessing himself of £ioD,dis* 
tant about three miles, and so excluding the Athenian fleet 
from the river. But late in the evening of the same day on 
which AmphipoKs surrendered, Thucydides entered the har- 
hour with his squadron. Eion was thus secured ; but it was 
beyond the power of Thucydides to recover Amphipolis. 

To the loss of that city from the Athenian dominion, we 
owe our best information concerning the history of the times 
with which we are now under consideration, and almost our 
only means for acquiring any accurate acquaintance widi the 
Grecian republics in that period, in which their history is 
most interesting. The news of the successes of Brasidas in 
Thrace, but particularly of the surrender of Amphipolis^ 
made great impression at Athens. 

About the same time, ^e Athenians, having advanced.tnto 
Bsotia under the command of Demosthenes and Hippocrates 
were defeated near Dcfium by the Thebans ; who, after that 
victory, besieged and took the town of Delium. Those dis- 
tant dependencies, from whose wealth die republic principal- 
ly derived its power, had been esteemed, hitherto, secure un- 
der the guard of the Athenian navy ; but now, through the 
adventurous and able conduct of Brasidas, they were laid 

open to the superior land force of the Peloponnessians. 

Dwelling upon these considerations, and irritated by misfor- 
tune, the Athenian people vented against their best friends 
that revenge, which they knew not how to vent against their 
enemies. Thucydides, whose peculiar interest and influence 
in Thrace gave him singular means to serve them rfiere, was 
deprived of his command, and banished from Attica for twen- 
ty years. Precluded thus from active life in die service of 
his country, it was the gratification of his leisure to compose 



that history, which has been the delight and admiration of all 
succeeding ages. 

Thus Brasidas, with a very small force, rendered impor- 
tant services to his country. His sedulity to prosecute them 
was unremitting, and he had now greatly increased his means* 
The reputation of his unassuming and conciliating behaviour 
toward the allies, whom he had gained, was communicated 
through the other Grecian cities in Thrace. His character 
passed for a specimen of the character of his countrymen ; 
and his constant declaration, that the great purpose of his 
commission was to give perfect freedom and independency 
to all Grecian cities, received such support from the wise lib- 
erality of his conduct, that it found general credit. Perdiccas, 
a prince of much policy and little honour, forgetting his re* 
sentment, was desirous of profiting by hi? connection with 
such an ally as Brasidas ; and condescended to visit him, for 
die purpose of concerting measures for prosecuting the com* 
mon interest of the confederacy. Meanwhile, the news of 
the late defeat of the Athenians in Bceotia assisted to pro* 
mote the disposition to revolt. The naval power of Athens 
became less an object of fear, when it was known, that pro- 
tection, against it, might be obtained by land. Shordy, Af jrr- 
cinus, Gapselus and (Esyme revolted to the confederates, 
while several other towns, fearful yet to declare themselves,, 
intimated, privately, their desire to be freed from subjection 
to Athens. 

Such success, and such prospects encouraged Brasidas in 
sending to Sparta an account of them, to request a reinforce* 
ment which might enable him to pursue his advantages, and 
attempt still greater things. A man, who so united talents 
£»r military and civil command — who could conquer as occa* 
sibn required, either by force or by persuasion^— and who had 
knowledge and temper to maintain his acquisitions, Lacedc* 
mon had not yet presented to the notice of history. But ta* 
lents, so superior in a man not of royal race, not qualified by 
age for superiority, and distinguished only by his spirit of 
enterprize-*4iis daring courage — ^his indefatigable activity, 
and those engaging manners, which conciliated the a£Fection 
of ill with whom he conversed, excited envy and apprehen- 
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sion among the cautimis heads of long established familiesy 
who were jealous of the rising merit of new men. The re- 
inforcement was totally denied. 

No disappointment, nor any rigour of season could abate 
the activity of Brasidas. With the progress of his succes- 
ses, he enlarged his views ; and being now possessed of a 
country favourably situated, and producing materials in sin- 
gular abundance, he formed the bold project of creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile, with his small force of 
Peloponnesians, and what allies he could collect, he march- 
ed into Acte, part of the peninsula of Athos. It contained 
the little towns of Sane, Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothous, Olo- 
phyxus and Dium, which were so many separate republics. 
The first named, was a pure Grecian colony from Andrus. 
The inhabitants of the others were a mixed people, a few 
Chalcidian Greeks, but the greater part Thracians. All were 
under the dominion of the Athenian commonwealth, but all 
presently acceded to the terms offered by Brasidas, except 
Sane and Dium, whose territories he wasted. 

Intelligence of the rapid success of Brasidas, was of pow- 
erful effect to lower the unruly haughtiness of the Athe- 
nian people. His success excited, at the same time, some 
apprehension among the Lacedaemonian leaders, that their 
own allies might be excited to desire the continuance of the 
war, to which they were anxious to put a conclusion. Tha 
great object of the principal families was, to recover their 
kinsmen and friends prisoners in Athens ; and while they 
dreaded a reverse of fortune, that might renew the arro- 
gance of their enemies, they also feared such success, as 
might too much elate their allies. Such being the sentiments 
on both sides, negotiations for peace were opened ; and, in 
the beginning of spring, a truce for a year was concluded. 
Each party retained what it possessed. It was the professed 
purpose of the truce to give opportunity for negociating a ge- 
neral and permanent peace. 

While these measures were taken in Greece for putting an 
end to the ravages of war, circumstances arose in Thrace to 
give new fuel to animosity. The people of Scione, the principal 
town of the fruitful peninsula of Pallene, regarded themselves 
as a Peloponnesian colony, and had a general partiality 
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for the Peloponnesiaii connectipii. A party among them 
communicated to Brasidas their desire to reject the do- 
minion of Athens, and be received under his protec* 
tion. To correspond, concerning the proposal, was not 
easy ; not only the Athenians commanded the sea, but they 
completely commanded also the communication l^ land. 
Brasidas, therefore, who refused no danger in the prosecu- 
tion of great objects, resolved to go himself to Scione, and in 
a small swift boat, escorted by one trireme, he arrived safe in 
the harbour. He was so well assured of the strength of his 
party in the town, that he ventured immediately to assemble 
the people, and exert that eloquence which he had already 
found so useful. He began with his usual declaration, which 
experience had proved no less politic than liberal, ^ that no 
man should suffer in person, property or privileges for past po- 
litical conduct, or existing political connections ;" and con- 
cluded widi assurances *^ of his readiness to gpive all protec- 
tion, and his wish to do all honour to a people, who, he was 
confident, would prove tiiemselves among the most meritori- 
ous allies of Lacedaemon." ' 

The rhetoric, and the liberality of Brasidaff had their de- 
sired effect; Many even of those, who before were adverse 
to the revolt, .became now; satisfied with it ; and the whole 
people vied in paying honours public and private to the Spar- 
tan general. 

Scione being thus gained, Brasidas was extending his views 
to Potidsa and Mende, in both which places he held corres- 
pondence, when commissioners . arrived, Aristonymus from 
Adiens,- and Athenseus from Laced«mon, to announce the 
cessation of arms. The intelligence was joyful to the new 
allies of Lacedaemon in Thrace ; as the terms of the treaty 
removed, at once, all the peril of the situation in which they 
had placed themselves. With regard to the Scionaeans alone, 
a dispute arose.. Aristonymus, finiding, upon inquiry, that die 
vote in assembly had not passed till two days after the sign- 
ing of the articles, gave it as his opinion, that they were ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the treaty. Brasidas, on the con- 
trary,, (no way pleased with a truce that checked him in the 
full career of success, and conceiving himself strongly pledged 
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to preserve the ScioiueanB from AtheniaB vengeance,) inusted, 
that the revolt, truly considered, had taken place beforp the 
signing of die articles, and he refused to surrender the town. 
Aristonymus sent information of this to Adiens, where pre* 
paration was immediately made to vincfieate the claim of the 
commonwealth by arms. The Lacedemonian government, 
disposed to support Brasidas, remonstrated ; but the Athenian 
people, indignant that not only their continental subjects, 
but now even those who were in die situation of islanders, 
should so presume on the protection of die land force of Pel- 
loponnesus, passed a decree, declaring that Scione should be 
taken, and die people put to death. This was actually done, 
as will appear hereafter. 

For some time past, die Athenian aflfaira had been going 
backwards. They did not attribute diis reverse of fortune to 
the constitution of their government, now so altered from 
that which Solon had established, nor to die folly whidi 
making them dupes to the boisterous eloquence of the igno« 
rant Cleon, led them to commit the administration of public 
affairs principally to his direction. Nor did diey conceive 
diemselves obflozious to divine anger, for all thrir unjust 
violence to their allies, and all their shocking cruelties to 
diose, whom they ca&ed rebellious subjects ; yet, they did 
attribute dieir mbfortunes to the indignation of the Deity. 
They fancied that the purification of the sacred island of De- 
los liad been deficiendy performed, and diat this was die pro- 
minent cause of their misfortunes. To remove it, and to. se- 
cure the £svour of die gods, they deliberately, and from mis- 
taken piety, committed a new act of cruel injustice. The 
whole Delian people, subjects, who had every right to protec- 
tion from the Athenian government, were expelled from their 
island, without having any other settlement provided for 
them. These miserable Greeks, thus inhumanty treated by 
the most polished of their coontrjnnen, found, however, cha- 
rity from those, whom they called barbarians : the Persian 
satrap, Phamaces, gave them the territory of Atramyttium, 
on the iEolian coast, to cultivate for their subsistence. 

After the death of Pericles diere seems to have remained 
ao man of rank in Athens whose powers of elocytion were of 
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that niperkir VM^ whidi, together wiA eittraordiiiaty talent 
ibr public businese, is neccesarf in a democracy, for the 
gaidanee at public afiura^ When all graver men were now 
tired of inefectual oppo airi on to the arrogance of the petukmt 
Cleon in the general assembly, a poet undertook thftir cause, 
and attacked him on the public stage. The practice of the 
€Ad comedy still subsisted in Athens x public characters were 
exhibited with the utmost freedom in the theatre : masks re« 
presenting their countenances being worn by the actors, who, 
in thus mimicking dieir persons, assumed without any disguise 
tiieir names. This license was of great political consequence, 
giving opportunity for those, who could write, but who could 
not speak, to dedare their sentiinento, or to vent their spleen 
on political topics : m the want of that art, which now fur* 
nishes such ready means to multiply cities, a ccmiposition 
was thus St once communicated to a whole community ; and 
stage exhibitions supplied the place of the political pamph* 
lets of modem times. The interest of a party might thus as 
well be promoted on the stage as in the agora ; and chose 
opinions might be propagated, and those passions excited on 
one day by theatrical exhibitions, which, on the morrow, 
might decide the measures of the general assembly. 

It was when Cleon was in the height of his popularity, 
that Aristophanes brought upon the stage of Athens, that 
extraordinary comedy which remains to us with the tide of 
The Knights. Cleon is there represented in the most ludi- 
crous and ignominious light ; satire being at the same time 
not spared against the Athenian people, personated in their 
collective character by a single actor, under the name of De* 
mus, as Swift has characterized the people of England, un- 
der the appellation of John Bull. Such was tiie known in- 
fluence of Cleon among the Athenian people, that no actor 
could be found bold enough to represent him on the stagn, 
nor any artist to make a mask in his likeness. But Aristo- 
phanes would not be so disappointed : himself, a man of rank ; 
personally an enemy to Cleon ; certain of support from all 
tile Brst families of the republic ; and trusting in his own 
powers to engage the favour of the lower pe^le, he under- 
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took, himself, to act the part, food for want bf a pn>per mask, 
he disguised his face with lees of wine. 

The immediate effect of this extraotdinafy exhibitaon was 
great. The performance was relished aad ap|^uded. Cieon 
was ridiculed and reviled : in this temper of the people, an 
accusation was preferred against him for embezzling public 
money : and not finding his wonted support, he was con- 
demned in a fine of five talents, or nearly S 5000. 

In such a government, however, as that of Athens, nothing 
was lasting, but the capriciousness of the pec^le. The re- 
proach of a condemnation, against which the greatest and 
purest characters were scarcely more secure than the vilest, 
was not likely, long, to affect Cleon. Pericles, himself, had 
been condemned, and within a few days the people anxiously 
invited him to take again the lead in public affairs. Cleon 
wanted no 9uch invitation ; he did not, with his reputation, 
lose his impudence. Continuing to cabal in the por^Qoes, 
and vociferate in the assemblies, he loaded with vague accu- 
sation all the principal men of the commonwealth. The 
people gave him credit for abuse of their superiors, as they 
had given Aristophanes credit for abusing him. In the ge- 
neral assembly the field thus became his own. Demosthenes, 
an able officer, and kpparendy an able statesman, but unknown 
as a public speaker, seems to have yielded before him. The 
mild and timid Nicias feared to exert his abilities in the 
contest, and Cleon, by degrees, so reingratiated himself with 
the people, as to become again the first man of the common- 
wealth, and to have its forces at his disposal. 

His success at Pylus, deluded; not only the people, but 
himself, with the imagination that he possessed military ta- 
lents ; he thought he could now command armies, without 
the assistance of Demosthenes. He therefore opposed to 
his utmost, all proposals of a pacific tendency. His argu- 
ments were calculated to make impression on the passions of 
the multitude ; and the truce was no sooner expired, than a 
decree passed for sending a force into Thrace, to the com- 
mand of which he was appointed. On his arrival there, he, 
by surprize, recovered for his country Torone in Sithonia. 
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Elated with this easy success, Cleon determined' to pxx3* 
ceed against Amphipolis, the most important of all the places 
of which the valour and ability of Brasidas had deprived the 
Athenian republic. In an unsuccessful attempt, he was 
killed. In the same engagement Brasidas received a mortal 
wound, but lived long enough to know, that his army was 
completely victorious. 

Scarcely any Spartan known in history } and, indeed, few 
men of any nation have shown themselves so endowed with 
talents to command armiesy— to persuade citizen8,-'>->to make 
and to maintain conquests,"— as Brasidas. The estimation in 
which he was held, was remarkably testified by the honours 
paid to his memory. His funeral was performed with the 
greatest solemnity at the public expence. A spot; in front of 
the agora of AmphipoUs, was chosen to receive his ashes ; 
imd, as sacred ground, was enclosed with a fence to prevent 
prgfime intrusion ; a monument was erected there to perpe- 
tuate his memory : every testimony to the foundation of the 
cqlony by the Athenian, Agnon, whether public building, or 
whatever else, was carefully destroyed, and it was ordained 
by public decree, that in future, Brasidas, the founder of the 
liberty of Amphipolis, should be venerated as the true foun- 
der of the city : and worship was decreed to him as a hero 
or demigod, and public games with sacrifices were instituted 
to be annually performed to his honour. 

The envy of the leading men in the Spartan administra- 
tion, when too late^ had yielded to the pressing calls of 
Brasidas, and a body of nine hundred heavy armed men had 
been ordered to his assistance. Toward the end of summer 
they arrived at Heraclea, and while they were settling the 
deranged affairs of that colony, the action near Amphipolis 
took place. They had already entered Thessaly, when in- 
teUigence of it reached them ; and, about the same time, a 
declaration was communicated to them from the Thessalians, 
that their march through Thessaly would be opposed. The 
consciousness of their insufficiency for the prosecution of 
those designs which had originated with Brasidas ; the con- 
sideration, that the necessity for reinforcing the Peloponnesian 
troops in Thrace, was alleviated by the advantages already 
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gamed there ; and the knowledge, that the leading men of 
their admimstration, were more anxious for peace than wil- 
ling to risk farther the events of war, all together determined ^ 
them, immediately, to lead their little army home. 

A concurrence of circumstances now contributed to induce 
the two leading powers equally to desire peace. The Lace* 
dsmonians, had originally engaged in the war in confidence of 
decisive superiority, and in full hope, that the waste of 
Attica, with a batde, which they expected would ensue, and 
in which they had no doubt of being victorious, would 
bring the Athenians to their terms. The event had hitherto 
deceived their expectation. The ravage of Atuca had 
produced no disposition to submit, nor even to risk a bat* 
tie. Their loss, in killed and prisoners at Pylus, was such, 
as never within memory had happened to their state : the 
enemy possessed a fortress within their country, and an 
island was taken from them which commanded their coast ; 
and from Pylus, and from Cythera, their lands were hip 
fested, and depredation was spread in a manner before un- 
known. Their slaves at the same time deserted in numbers, 
and the apprehension was continual, that confidence in Coreign 
assistance would excite insurrection among the numerous re- 
mainder of those oppressed men. 

So many, and so weighty, were die causes which urged 
Lacedsmon, notwithstanding the late turn of fortune in her 
fiivour, to be solicitous for peace. At die same time, tiiat 
turn of fortune had considerably lowered the haughty tone of 
Athens. The defeats at Delium and Amphipolis— 4he- re- 
volt of so many of their dependencies— «nd the fear tiiat 
others would fdlow a successAd exaqAfde, had. checked the 
.idea, before prevailing, that they could command the fortune 
of war, and might dictate die terms of peace. 

With the inclination of die people, on both sides, it fortu- 
nately happened, that the temper and interests of the leading 
snen concurred. By the death of the tuifoulent Cleon, die 
mild Nicias was left undisputedly first minister of the Athe- 
nian conunonwealth. His natural temper disposed him to 
peace. At the same time, among the Lacedaemonians, the 



interett of Ptistoanaz, the reigniDg prince of the house of 
Eiuysthenes, led him to be urgent for peace. 

Matters being now brought into this happy tnun, a peace 
was concluded, in the tenth year of the war, between the 
two states and their confederates, for fifty years. The chief 
articles of it were, that the forts should be evacuated, and 
the towns and prisoners restored on both sides. 
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Of the Peloponnesian War^ during the peace between Lace" 

damon and Athens. 

The treaty of peace concluded, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation. A narrow policy 
appeared in the treaty itself: the exclusive interest of Lace* 
dsemon was considered : that .of the allies by whom Laceds- 
mon was powerful, and without whom she scarcely could be 
safe, were neglected. The Lacedaemonians, themselves, 
were to recover all that had been taken from them ; but their 
old and necessary allies, the Corinthians, were to remain de- 
prived of their colonies of Soleium in iEtolia, and Anactori- 
um in Acamania : the Megarians were to put up with the 
much more distressing loss of Nisssea, their port, not a mile 
from the city ; while the Eleians were suflfering, not simply 
neglect, but injustice and oppression. 

The Lacedsmonian administration had been in vain urging 
the dissentients to accede to the treaty. They were equally 
unsuccessful in the endeavour to accommodate matters with 
Argos; so that, with that state, a war seemed inevitable. 
Alarmed by these considerations, they proposed a defensive 
alliance with Athens, which was hastily concluded. 

The complex intrigues, that ensued among the Grecian re- 
publics, form in the detail of them remaining to us from 
Thucydides, not indeed the most splendid, but one of the 
most curious and instructive portions of Grecian history. 
Nothing gives us so complete a knowledge of the political 
state of Greece in general, at the time, or the state of parties 
in the principal republics ; and nothing affords equal ground 
for a high estimation of federal union, among detached inde- 
pendent states, founded on principles of jusUce, liberality, 
and reciprocity. 

When the convention of the confederacy, which took place 
immediately after the peace, was dismissed ; the Corinthian 
deputies, instead of returning immediately home, went to 
Argos, where means of confidential communication, with 
some of the leading men, were open to them. To these they 
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urged, that since the Lacedaemonians, resigning their antient 
character, or rather their pretension to the character of pro* 
tectors of the libertjr of Greece, had made not only peace, 
but a close alliance widi the Athenians, its most dangerous 
enemies ; it became the Argives to interfere toward the pre- 
servation of Pelopotinesusr ^ The opportunity which pre-* 
sent circumstances offered," they said, *^ was inviting i for, 
such was the disgust takdn at the conduct of Lacedamon, it 
would be only to declare by a public decree, the readiness of 
the Argives to enter into alliance with any independent 
Grecim cities, and they would quickly find themselves at the 
head of a powerful confederacy." The Argive chiefs were 
yery well disposed to the measure thus recommended. 

A concurrence of circumstances, at this time, favoured the 
purpose of the Corinthians. While the reputation of Lace* 
dsmon had been considerably lowered in Greece by the 
events of the late war ; Argos, keeping on good terms with 
an the contending powers, had diriven in peace. Ambitioii- 
grew widi increasing wealth and strength ; and the decay of 
Lacedssmon seemed to offer an opening for Argos to recover 
its andent pre-eminence and command in Peloponnesus*. 
Thus, the Corinthian deputies succeeded with the Argive 
chiefs, and these, with the people, and a committee of twelve 
men were appointed, with full power to conclude treaties of 
alliance defensive and offensive with any Grecian states, exr 
cept Athens and Lacedsmon. 

Not any liberal view to the improvement of the iS^deral 
union of Greece, but the separate interest of particular re- 
publics, brought converts to the proposed new confederacy, 
under the presidency of Argos. The Elei^ns sent ministers 
to Corinth, who concluded a separate treaty of alliance widi 
that state ; and proceeding to A>*gos pledged their common* 
wealth to the new confederacy. Then the Corinthians, also, 
acceded to that confederacy, and their influence decided the 
Chalcidians of Thrace to the same measure. The Bceotiana 
and Megarians were enongh dissatisfied with La^edsmoo to 
declare their approbation of it, and an intention to concur. 

Peloposmesus, thus, might seem now to have sheathed the 
9word drawn against external enemies only to give the 
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freer opportunity for internal convulsion. Athens, ftiean- 
while, and her confederacy, were not better prepared for po* 
litical quiet and civil order. In that state of the Athenian 
constitution, which gave means for Cleon to become first 
minister, the fate of the subordinate republics subjected to 
the arbitrary will of such a sovereign as. the Athenian people, 
under the guidance of 3uph a minister as Cleon, could not 
fail to be wretched. 

Such was the character of the Athenian government, when 
the unfortunate Scionaeans (who were not included in the late 
general pacification, as being in a state of siege) were re- 
duced to the dreadful necessity of surrendering themselves 
at discretion to the Athenian forces ; and the Athenian peo- 
ple added upon this occasion a shocking instance, to the ma- 
ny that occur in history, of the revengeful and unrelenting^ 
temper of their government. Though Cleon was no longer 
living to urge the execution of the decree of which. he had 
been the proposer, it was, nevertheless, executed in full strict- 
ness : every male of the Scionseans arrived at manhood was 
put to death, and the women and children were all reduced 
to slavery : the town and lands were given to the Platseans. 

Amidst such acts of extreme inhumanity, we have . diffi- 
culty to discover any value in that fear of the gods, and that 
care about the concerns of what they called religion, which 
we find ever lively jin the minds of the Greeks. The late 
change in the fortune of war, and the losses sustained by the 
commonwealth, led the Athenians to imagine, that the gods 
had taken offence at something in their Conduct ; but they 
never looked beyond some vain ceremony. The cruel re^ 
moval of the Delians from their island had been undertaken 
as a work of piety, necessary toward obtaining the favour of 
the deity. . The contrary imagination now gained^ ground; 
and it was believed that the pleasure of the gods had been 
mistaken, and the Delians were restored to their possessions. 
Possibly, some leading nien found their ends in amusing the 
minds of th^ people with these contradictory mockeries, both 
of reason and religion. 

The peace restored free intercourse between Athens and 
those Peloponnesian states which acceded to it ; though ina^ 
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bility, on one side, completely to perform the conditions, 
produced, immediately, on the other, complaint, with jeal« 
ousy and suspicion, which soon became mutual. 

The change in the annual magistracies in autumn bi^ught 
a change in the politics of Lacedsmon, which of course af- 
fected all Greece. Lacedsemon, like other Grecian states, 
had its factions ; and there was now an opposition, not on- 
ly adverse to peace, but holding constant correspondence 
with the Corinthians, Boeotians, and other seceders from the 
confederacy. The political poyirer of the kings, which should 
have given stability to the measures of executive government, 
was nearly annihilated ; while the ephori, in the name of the 
people, had been gradually acquiring to their own office a 
despotic controul over the whole administration, and that ofp 
fice being annual, the Lacedaemonian councils became of 
course liable to much fluctuation. At the late change, two 
of the opposition, Cleobulus and Xenares, had been elected 
ephori. In the following winter a congress of deputies from 
all the principal states of Greece was assembled at Sparta, 
for the professed purpose of accommodating the numerous 
existing differences ; but after much altercation, they parted 
without settling any thing. 

While such was the mutual dissatisfaction between Lace- 
dsmoQ and Athens, there was, in the latter, as well as the 
former state, a party, desirous of renewing the war ; and at 
the head of that party, a new character was coming forward, 
singularly formed to set the world in a flame. Alcibiades, 
son of Clinias, was yet a youth, or at least in other cities, 
would have been esteemed too young to be admitted to a 
leading public situation ; but high birth, great connections 
and extraordinary talents, gave him premature consequence. 
His family boasted their descent from Eurysaces, son of 
Telamon Ajax, and through him from Jupiter. His great 
grandfather, named also Alcibiades, had been among the as- 
sociates of Harmodius in expelling the Pisistratidse, and res- 
toring the commonwealth. His grandfather, Clinias, had 
gained the honourable reward of the Aristeia for his conduct, 
in the first action with the fleet of Xerxes off Artemisium, in 
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a trireme which he had fitted out at his own expense ; and 
his father, called also Clinias, fell in the service ct his 
country, in the unfortunate batde of Coroneia agaii^thc 
Boeotians. His mother, Deinomache, was daughter of Me* 
gacles, head of the Alcmsonide^ the first fismily of Adiens ; 
and by her, he was nearly related to Pericles ; who, on the 
death of his fiither, became his guardian. Unfortunatdy, bis 
Connection with that great man, did not bring those advaa* 
tages of education which might have been expected from a 
guardian, who so united the philosopher with the statesman, 
and, amid all the cares of his high situation, gave so nmch 
attention to science. A verylarge patrimonial estate afibrd- 
ed Alcibiades means for that dissipation and pursuit of plei^ 
sure, to which strong passions, and various circumstances, in* 
vited. The graces of his person are mentioned by cotempcV' 
rary writers as very extraordinary. In the seclusion in 
which the Athenian ladies lived, they could be but little lia« 
ble to the seduction of wit and engaging behaviour; but they 
were thence perhaps the more alive to the impression of per- 
sonal beauty, when sacrifices and processions afforded the 
scanty opportunity of mixing with the worid, so fiu* as to see, 
though not to converse with men. Alcibiades was an object 
of passion and intrigue with many of the principal ladies of 
Athens. The splendor of his fortune, and the power c( 
those with whom he was connected, at the same time, drew 
about him a crowd of flatterers of the other sex. Athenian 
citizens, allies, subjects and strangers, vied in paying court 
to him, and there was danger that the intoxicating power of 
adulation might destroy in the bud, all hope of any valuable 
fruit from the singular talents of his mind. 

At this period of his life he became acquainted wiA 
the philosopher Socrates. Hat wonderful man, who had 

then for some time made it his delightful business gra- 
tuitously to instruct the youth of Athens, in those two 

points, the duty of man to man, and (as hi as unenlightened 
reason could discover) the duty of men to Giod, justly con- 
sidered Alcibiades as one who deserved his peculiar care, 
since he was certainly one whose virtues or vices might go 
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very £ur to decide the future fortune of hk country* Alci- 
biadeB was not of a temper to rest satisfied with ignorance. 
Ambition, but still more die love of distinction, was the ndbg 
passion of his mind. To obtain instruction, therefore, which 
might promote the gratification of that ruling passion, he sub- 
mitted his other passions to the control 6{ die philosopher. 
Consciousness of superior abilities and ambition, inflamed by 
flattery, had inspired Akibiades with the purpose of putting 
himself forward as a public speaker, before he had attained 
his twentieth year ; but the auUiority and advice of Socrates 
diverted him from that extravagance. A singular friendship 
grew between them. They were companions in peace and 
m war. Socrates, who was endowed by nature with a con- 
stitution of body, scarcely less remarkable for its firmness 
than that of his mind for its powers, served a campaign in 
Thrace with Alcibiades, then in earliest manhood. The 
soldier sage, yielding to none in courage, in the day of bat* 
tie, was the admiration of all for his patience in want, fatigue, 
and die cold of that severe climate* Alcibiades was his most 
zealous emulator.; but in action it was particularly his aim 
to outdo him. In a batde near Potidaea, he was severely 
wounded, and would have lost his life, but for the protection 
given him by Socrates, who fought by his side. Alcibiades 
returned the benefit in the unfortunate batde of Delium, 
where he saved Socrates from the swords of the pursuing 
Boeotians. 

But the passions of Alcibiades were too strong for constant 
perseverance in submission to the advice of his incomparable 
friend. His predominant passion, the desire of pre- eminence 
in every diing, was not tp be sub4ued. ^No sooner had he 
acquired possession of his estate, than the splendor of his 
style of living became such as, in Athens, had been utterly 
unknown. Much as diings differed from those in our time 
and country, we may form some idea of his extravagant mag* 
nificence from one circumstance related by Thucydides. It 
had before been esteemed a 8|dendid exertion for the greatest 
citizen to send one chariot to contend in the races at the 
Olympian festival ; it was reckoned creditable for a common* 
wealth to send one at the public expense. Alcibiades sent no 
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less than seven to one meeting, where he won the first, se^ 
cond, and fourth honours. No commonwealth, nor any 
prince had before done so much. In the same manner, in all 
those public offices, which, in his rank and circumstances^ 
were not to be avoided, presidencies of theatrical entertain-* 
ments and athletic games, and the equipment and command 
of ships of war, his sumptuousness far exceeded what had 
been common. This ostentation, and the general splendor of 
his manner of living, while they attracted some friends and 
numerous followers, excited also much envy, and many 
murmurs. They were considered, and with much indigna-* 
tion considered by many, as repugnant to that moderation and 
equality which ought to be maintained among the citizens of 
a democracy ; while by others they were looked on with more 
complacency, as the most innocent way of evaporating that 
boiling spirit, and reducing those large means, which might 
otherwise have been more dangerously employed. 

In the midst of a career of dissipation and extravagance, 
that excited at the same time wonder, alarm, indignation and 
admiration, the circumstances of the times, and even the 
wishes of many grave men, seem to have invited Alcibiades 
to put himself forward in publie business. Nicias, who, 
since the death of Pericles, had stood at the head of the most 
respectable party in the commonwealth, was sinking under 
the turbulence of Hyperbolus, the friend of Cleon, of similar 
birth, talents and character, and also the successor to his in- 
fluence among the lowest of the people. In this situation of 
things the nephew of Pericles seemed a suitable associate for 
the successor of Pericles, and the gravity and mild dignity 
of Nicias, it was hoped, naight temper the too vivacious spirit 
of Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the necessity of mode- 
ration in any thing: young as he was, he would hold no se- 
cond place. With his influence, derived from inheritance 
and connection, and assisted by talents, wealth and profusion, 
popularity was much in his power, and he had no sooner de*' 
termined upon being a public man, than he would in the very 
outset be at the head of affairs. It was generally importapt 
for those, who sought eminence in any Grecian common- 
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wealdi, to have political connections among the other states 
of Greece. The family of Alcibiades were from ancient 
times hereditary public guests of Lacedaetnon, and they had 
been connected by private hospitality with some of the first 
Lacedaemonian families. Alcibiades was a laconic name first 
given among the Athenians to the great grandfather of the 
pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a Spartan family, with 
which the Athenian was connected in close friendship. But 
the Lacedaemonian government, systematically indisposed to 
youth in political eminence, and not less systematically indis« 
posed to the wild and luxurious extravagance of Alcibiades, 
slighted his advances, and when business occurred with the 
Athenian commonwealth, they chose rather to address them- 
selves to Nicias or Loches. 

This aversion on the part of Lacedaemon decided Alci- 
biades to a line of political conduct, adverse at the same time 
to Lacedaemon and to Nicias. He was about his twenty-sixth 
or twenty-seventh year, when he first tried the powers of his 
eloquence in the general assembly. He was heard with ready 
attention by the Athenian people. The opponents of the 
aristocratical cause were hostile to Hyperbolus. Alcibiades, 
to carry his point against Nicias, professed zeal for the demo- 
cratical interest, and the experience of his abilities, as a speak- 
er, added to the weight he derived from birth, property and 
connection, made him presently the head of a considerable 
party. He continued his invective against Lacedaemon; and the 
league hastily made by that state with Argos, afforded fresh 
matter. Nothing, he said, but hostile intentions against Athens 
could have induced the Lacedaemonians to form such a con- 
nection with such inveterate enemies as the Argians ; their 
purpose could be only to deprive Athens of a valuable ally, 
that so they might with better hope renew the war. The peo- 
ple continued to listen with a favourable ear, and Alcibiades 
daily gained influence and authority. Meanwhile he had been 
communicating among neighbouring states ; he had confiden- 
tial intercourse with the leading men at Argos of the party 
adverse to Lacedaemon. Finding circumstances on all sides 
favourable, he formed an extensive and extraordinary plan, 
which he began immediately to carry into execution. 
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The Arg^an people were careless about peace with Lace* 
daemon, and inclined much rather to renew and improve their 
connection with Athens, an ancient ally, and of congenial 
government. Upon this disposition Alcibiades principal!^ 
founded his project. He proposed to his friends in Argos, 
to procure that deputies should be sent to Athens, from their 
state, from Elis and from Mantinea, and he would then en* 
gage to make the Athenian commonwealth ^ member of the 
Argian confederacy. They undertook the business » the Ar* 
gives were readily persuaded to concur in it : the influence 
of Argos prevailed with Elis and M antinea, and, shortly, 
deputies from all those commonwealths met in Athens. 

This unexpected stroke of the young Athenian politician, 
alarmed the Lacedaemonian government. There was appa- 
rent danger, that Athens might become the leading power 
of the very confederacy, at the head of^ which it was origi- 
nally intended to establish Lacedsemon. Anxious to obviate 
this, they sent an embassy to Athens. The ambassadors werc^ 
instructed by all means to private any league with Argos. 

On their arrival at Athens, having audience from the coun^ 
cil of five hundred, they found reason to promise themselves 
a favourable issue to their negotiation. This would not only 
ruin the immediate project of Alcibiades, but would go far to 
establish the power of the opposite party in Athens ; and no 
common policy could prevent such consequences. Alcibiades 
was ingenious, and not scrupulous. He engaged the Lace- 
demonian ambassadors in a private conference, in which he 
persuaded them, by no means to acknowledge before the 
Athenian people the fulness of the powers with which they 
were vested : they would find, he said, the arrogance of the 
multitude insupportable, and the only way to check the most 
unreasonable demands would be, to deny their plenipotentiary 
commission. If they would only take his advice in the mat- 
ter, his opposition would cease, and he would even become 
the advocate of their cause. The reasonings in itself plausi- 
ble, was urged with such professions a(tid protestations, that 
the Lacedaemonians implicidy assented to it. 
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Next day they had their audience of the assembled Athe- 
nian people. After they had declared the purpose of their 
mission, Alcibiades put the question to them ^^ whether they 
came with full powers or with limited ?" and they answered 
** that they were limited by instructions ?" The members of 
the council, whom they had assured that their commission 
was plenipotentiary, had not expected this reply : Nicias 
was astoiished, but presently the ambassadors themselves 
were still more astonished, when Alcibiades reproached them 
as guilty of gross and shameful prevarication, and concluded 
a harangue die most virulent against Lacedsmon, with pro- 
posing the question for engaging the Athenian common- 
wealth in the Argive alliance. His daring and well conduct- 
ed treachety would have had full success in the instant, but 
for an accident which alarmed the superstition, and excited 
the natural fears of the Athenian people. The city was in 
the moment shaken by an earthquake. No mischief follow- 
ed, but the assembly was immediately adjourned. 

The delar of a day thus gained, giving time for passion to 
cool, and reflection to take place, was advantageous to the 
views of Nicias. In the assembly held on the morrow, urging 
that the people ought not to decide hastily, and in the midst 
of uncertainty concerning a matter of very great in^portance ; 
he prevailed so far against Alcibiades, that, instead of imme- 
diately concluding the alliance with A^gos, it was determin- 
ed, first, to send an embassy to Lacedaemon, of which Nicias 
himself was appointed chief. But the measure which Alci- 
biades could not prevent, he contrived to render ineffectual. 
The embassy to Lacedsmon being voted, instructions for the 
ambassadors were to be considered. By address and manage- 
ment such instructions were given, as were designed to pre- 
clude all acconmodation. Nicias and his colleagues were 
obliged to return to Athens, without obtaining any one object 
of their mission. 

Indignation naturally arose upon such an occasion among 
the Athenian people, and art was not wanting to inflame it. 
The party of Alcibiades thus gained an accession of strength, 
which gave it a decided superiority in the assembly. The 
Argive and Eleian ministers were still at Athena, and a 
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league offensive and defensive for a hundred years witb their 
republics (the dependent allies of each contracting power in- 
cludecl) was proposed and carried. By this extraordinary 
stroke in politics, Athens, and no longer Lacedsemon, was 
the head of the principal confederacy in Peloponnesus it- 
self. 

While diese transactions engaged some of the principal 
States, Alcibiades had been prosecuting intrigue, ably and 
successfully, within and without Attica. His measures at 
home procured his election to the high office of general in 
chief of the commonwealth ; an occasional office created on- 
ly in tim€;s of supposed emergency, but which, beside the 
importance of the military command, carried with it greater 
civil power than any of the permanent magistracies, or than all 
of them : for the general, having the right to assemble the 
people at all times, had no occasion to consult any other 
council, so that as long as he could command a viajority in 
the^ assembly, he was supreme and sole director of the execu- 
tive government. Nearly absolute sovereign, thus, in Athens, 
he was hardly less so in Argos ; and his influence extended 
widely among other states in Peloponnesus. In the begin- 
ning of summer, with a small escort, he made a progress 
through the cities of the confederacy within the peninsula ; 
and arranged matters every where so as to give a decided 
superiority to the party which favoured his views. 

Among these turns in Grecian politics, the lictle republic 
of Epidaurus, a dismembered branch of the antient Argolic 
state, was firm in the Lacedemonian alliance. A whimsical 
pretext was found for making war upon Epidaurus : it was 
the neglect to send a victim to a temple of Pythian Apollo 
in the Argive territory, due as a quit rent for son|e pastures 
held of Argos, by the Epidaurians. On this ground it was 
proposed to subdue Epidaurus, and measures were concerted . 
with Alcibiades for the purpose. Many skirmisJbes between 
the Argives and the Epidaurians followed, but no important 
action. 

The Lacedaemonians could not, without extreme uneasi- 
ness, consider the present state of affairs in Peloponnesus. 
Their own command and influence were diminbhed, and 
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^hat they bad lost had accrued to their rivals of Athens and 
Argos. By midsummer of this year, B. C. 418, the continu* 
ed pressure of the Argive arms had reduced the Epidauri- 
ans, old and £aithful allies of Lacedaemon^ to great distress. 
Some effort must be made, or all command and influence in 
Peloponnesus beyond their own territory, would be gone. 
The allies yet remaining to the state were summoned, and 
the Lacedaemonian army, amounting to ten thousand men, 
marched under the command of king Agis. 

The Argives, quickly informed of these movements, dis« 
patched to their allies urgent requisitions for assistance. The 
Mantineans and the Eleans joined them. Thus, in conse- 
quence of the treachery of Alcibiades, Peloponnesus was di* 
vided at arms within itself; while Athens^ preparing indeed 
asssistance for her ally, but risking little, looked on and en« 
joyed the storm. 

The Argives took a position near Methydrium in Area* 
dia. It was evening when Agis encamped on a hill over- 
against them, as if intending to engage next morning, but 
moving silently in the night, he passed on unperceived so as 
to secure his way to Phlios. 

Sundry well judged movements followed, which were so 
successfully executed, that the Argive army was surrounded 
by a force so superior, that its destruction seemed inevitable. 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of Argos, saw the peril 
of his situation ; he communicated upon it with Alciphron, 
an Argive of rank, and they determined together upon an ex- 
traordinary measure. They sent privately to Agis, and 
pledging themselves to lead their state to alliance with Lace- 
d«mon upon terms that should be satisfactory, they prevailed 
with him to grant, of his sole authority, a truce of four 
months, and to the astonishment of the Lacedsemonian army, 
orders were immediately issued to retreat. 

The Argive people, and their commanders, totally unprac- 
tised in war, upon an extensive scale, were so unconscious of 
the danger from which they had been rescued, that they ima- 
gined they had been deprived of a most favourable opportu- 
nity of crushing the Lacedsemonians. The public indigna- 
tion rose so high, that Thrasyllus saved his life only through 
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the protecticm of an altar, to which he fled, and the people^ 
by a decree, declared all his property confiscated. 

Presently after the retreat of the Lacedsmonians, the aux« 
iliary force from Athens arrived at Argos. They would have 
been immediately dismissed, as no longer wanted in Pelo- 
ponnesus for any purpose of the confederacy. But Alcibi- 
biades was too watchful a politician to suffer his purposes to 
be so baffled ; and the important alliance of Argos to pass 
JFrom him. Quickly informed of all circumstances, he went 
to Argos as ambassador ; and, in conjunction with the two 
generals, demanded an audience of the people. The Argives 
very unwillingly consented. The allied army instandy march- 
ed to Orchomenus. The fortifications of that litde city were 
weak ; the people, alarmed by the greatness of the force pre- 
paring to attack them, insured present safety by an early ca- 
pitulation. Surrendering the hostages committed to their 
charge, and giving hostages of their own people, they were 
admitted members of the Argive alliance. 

This blow being thus rapidly struck, the questi(» was ftgi- 
tated, to what object the allied army should next be directed. 
The Eleans were urgent for Lepreum, but the allies proposed 
the far more important acquisition of Tegea. The Eleans 
were so dissatisfied with this preference of the ^at concerns 
of th6 confederacy to the particular interest of their state, 
thgt they marched home. The rest of the allied army pre- 
pared to march against Tegea. 

The Lacedeemonians, more reasonably displeased with 
their pri^e than the Argians with their general, had been, 
however, more temperate in their anger. While peace was 
the apparent consequence of his measures, the public discon- 
tent vented itself only in expressions of disapprobation. But 
when, instead of breaking the force of Argos by one blow, 
they found, on the contrary, an allied city of some conse- 
quence lost, and their pledges- for the fidelity of the rest of 
Arcadia taken from them, Agis was called to account with 
a degree of passion not usual with the Lacedsemonians. He 
was upon the point of being judicially condemned to the pay- 
ment of a very heavy fine ; and to the indignity of having his 
house levelled with the ground ; but consideration for his for- 
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4Aer services^ and respect for the blood of Hereides, and the 
dignity of the Spartan government, at length prevailed. Hia 
intreaty to be allowed an opportunity of proving, by future 
good conduct, that he had not deserved such severe censure, 
was granted, and he resumed the command of the army, bust 
not without a limitation never before put upon Spartan kings : 
ten persons were appointed as his military council, witlKmt 
whose concurrence he was not to lead die forces beyond the 
Lacedemonian dominions. 

Meanwhile intelligence arrived at Lacedsmon from die 
party yet ruling in Tegea, that if assistance were not qutckfy 
given, duit important ci^ would be annexed to the Argive 
confederacy. The whole force of Laconia was in oonse* 
quence assembled with unexampled celerity, and marched 
immediately. Tegea was quickly put into a state of security, 
and then the Lacedsmonians, with their Arcadian allies, en* 
tered the Mantinean lands, and ihe usual ravages of Greetan 
armies followed. 

The views of the confederates upcm Tegea being dins checks 
ed, nodiioig remained for them but to retreat, and leave their 
own country exposed to deslrucdon, or to risk a batde* They 
chose strong ground upon which they formed. Ag^, eager to do 
away the disgrace he had incurred, took die eariiest moment 
to lead his ico-ces into acdon. He was already within ar- 
row's flight of the enemy, when one of the elder officers call- 
ed aloud to him in the words of a Greek proverb, ^ that he 
was going to mend evil with evil :" meaning, diat to atone 
for his former ill judged retreat, he was now rushing to an 
inconsiderate and ruinous attack. Seeing in a moment the 
justice of die admonidon, Agis instandy gave orders to halt, 
and drew off without engag^g* 

The Argive generals pursued die Spartan king. This was 
precisely what Agis desired : and to provoke it, he had been 
emplc^ing his troops in diverting the course of a mountain 
stream, so as to damage die Mandnean lands. Being in- 
formed, however, that the confederates persevered in main- 
taining their strong post, he was returning, without due pre- 
caudon, towards the hills, when he suddenly met them ad- 
vancing, in order of batde, along the plain. Never was such 
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cosstenuitioii koowa in a Lacedeenionian army. The exceU 
knee of the Lacedsemoiiian discipline, however, enabled the 
king to form his forces in order of battle, in so short a time, 
that before the attack could be made, they were prepared to 
receive the enemy. 

The Argives and their allies, after a short exhortation from 
their several commanders, rushed forward with great fury. 
The Lacedaemonians used speeches of exhortation less than 
the other Greeks ; well knowing that discipline long and 
carefully practised gives more confidence to troops than any 
harangue. To the astonishment of the confederates, who 
had seen with joy the tumult occasioned by the first alarm, 
they observed that the enemy, in perfect order, in silence^ 
and without hurry, were stepping in exact time to the sound 
of numerous flutes, and preserving their front compact and 
well closed up. The number on either side is not known ; 
but the extent of the Lacedsmonian front evinced their su* 
periority.- The two armies were the most numerous that ever 
had encountered each other in Peloponnesus. The Skirites 
and Brasidians attacked by the whole force of the Mantineans^ 
together with a thousand chosen Argives, were cut off from 
the main body, overpowered, compelled to retreat, and pur-' 
sued to the baggage of their army. 

Meanwhile the rest of the Lacedaemonian line had every 
where the advantage, particularly in the centre, where Agis 
himself was posted. The Argive centre scarcely came to 
action with him, but fled at the onset. The Athenians, who 
formed the left of the confederate line, were thus completely 
deserted; the centre having fled while the right was pursuing. 
Their totA destruction would have followed, but for the pro- 
tection afforded to their retreat by their own cavalry. 

Agu, true to the institutions of Lycurgus, pursued no far- 
ther than to make victory secure. The killed, therefore, were 
not numerous in proportion to the number engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. After collecting the spoils of 
the field, and erecting a trophy, the Lacedaemonians carried 
their dead to Tegea, and entombed them with th^ proper 
ceremonies. The enemy's dead were delivered to them on 
the usual application from the vanquished. 



. The event of thU battle restored the Lacedsmoiiian cha- 
racter in Greece. The advantage of numbers^ mdeed, had 
been on the side of the Lacedsmoniana, but circumstances 
attending the action proved their superiority in discipline. 
A contempt, which had been gaining for the Spartan institu- 
tions and discipline, as if hitherto too Mj^y respected, was 
done away, and their character resumed its wonted supe« 
riority. 

Scarcely any disaster could befal a Grecian commonwealdi, 
from which advantages to some considerable portion of its 
citizens did not arise. The unfortunate battle of Mantinea 
strengtheiied the digarchal cause in Argos. The fear of 
such another blow, and of the dreadful consequences of un« 
successful war among the Greeks, brought die Argives 
to a temper to hear advice, and produced an accommo- 
dation ^ith Laced«emon. The inconvenience of unbalanced 
democratical sway, which had been severely experienced, 
disposed them to think with less impatience of the necessity 
of trusting the executive part of government to a few. On 
this change in the public mind the oligarchical leaders founded 
a project to overturn the present political institutions, not 
only c^ their own state, but of all Greece. They first intended 
tp propose to the Argives, simply to make peace with 
Laced^mon ; that being effected, the people might probeUy 
be persuaded to form an alliance with that state. Having 
thus far used the power of the people as the instrument of 
their measures^ they would then turn those very measures 
against themselves : and with assistance from Lacedcemon, 
they proposed to abolish the authority of the general assem- 
bly, and establish an oligarchical government. 

Such was the scheme, and it appears to have been ably con- 
ducted. Though the watchful a/cuteness of Alcibiadcs led 
him to suspect the intrigue, still the measures of die oligar*- 
chical party were so well taken, that the vote for peace was 
carried. This leading point gained, the oligarchical par^ pro- 
ceeded to push their advantage. Matters had been prepared 
by secret negQciation, and articles were soon setded, accord- 
ing to which it was agreed, ^^ That all Peloponnesian cities, 
small and great, should be independent ; that the siege of 
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Epidaurin should be raised : that if the Athenians persever- 
ed in prosecuting it, the Lacedsemonians and Argives should 
unitedly oppose them." 

This blow to the politics of Alcibiades, and the interest of 
Athens, was quickly followed by an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between Lacedcmon and Argos ; accompanied with 
a renunciation on the part of Argos of the alliance with 
Athens, Elis, and Mantinea. Among the articles, the fol* 
lowing deserves notice : ^ All cities of the confederacy shall 
have free and independent enjoyment of their own laws, and 
their own policy, according to ancient usage." *^ If city have 
difference with city, it shall be decided by judges to be duly 
appointed by both." 

As soon as this second treaty was concluded, a requisition 
was sent to Athens, in the name of the united republics, for 
the immediate evacuation of the Epidaurian territory, with a 
declaration, that neither embassy nor herald from Athens 
would be received, while Athenian troops remained in Pelo- 
ponnesus* The Athenian administration prudendy yielded 
to the necessity of the moment, and Demosthenes was sent 
to withdraw the Athenian forces. 

Success animated the administrations of the newly allied 
states, and they pushed it with a great degree of vehemence. 

Ambassadors were sent to invite Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
donia, to join the confederacy; wit^ orders, at the same time, 
to ratify, by oath, in the name of the two states, to the Chal- 
cidian towns, the alliance and engagement for protection, for- 
merly made with Lacedsemon. 

Measures, whichhadbeen for some time preparing, towards 
a revolution of the same kind at Argos, were now mature. 
Accordingly, those leading men who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations with Lacedemon, and had since directed the ad- 
ministration of Argos under the nominal authority of the 
popular assembly, assumed the supreme poWer of the state, 
and the authority of the popular assembly was expressly 
abolished. The Lacedsemonians then took upon themselves 
to regulate the little republics of Achaia, so as to restore the 
Lacedemonian influence where it had been overpowered by 
a democratical party ; and to confirm it where it was totter- 
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iiig ; and' tbey ^ound universal acquiescence. Thus, before 
the eild of winter, all the efiect of the treacherous policy of 
Alcibiades, which had been, at first, so threatening to Lace- 
d^mon, was done away, and Peloponnesus was more com- 
^ktely than ever politically united against Athens. 

This important change seems to have been produced by 
events not within the power of the wisdom of the Athenian 
administration to controul. It was scarcely ended, when 
another revolution took place. The oligarchical party was ex- 
pelled from Argos, and an alliance effected between Argos 
and Athens. 

The restoration of Argos, in its present state, to the Athe- 
nian confederacy, was but a step towards the recovery of 
that influence in Peloponnesus, which Athens had lately en- 
joyed ; and a very slight g)*atification to the ambition of Al- 
cibiades. That resdess politician, therefore, looked around 
for opportunities to promote his own power and consequence, 
through an e^ctension of the empire of his commonwealth. 

Intrigues of the oligarchical party being still carried on, 
or feared, in Argos, Alcibiades went thither in the spring 
with twenty vessels of war, and with the assistance of th^ 
democratical party seized no less than three hundred of those 
supposed to be most connected with the oligarchical intei'est, 
whom he confined in several islands of the iEgean Sea under 
the Athenian dominion. The next step of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, said to have been also dictated by Alcibiades, was 
much less defensible upon any plea of political necessity. 
Alcibiades would not recommend any direct hostility against 
Lacedsmon, but he recommended every thing likely to pro- 
voke Lacedaemon to begin hostilities. The people of Me- 
los had been active in hostility against Athens. They were, 
however, of course, included in the peace between Athens 
and Laced«mon i and we are not informed of any offence 
they afterwards gave; it was now determined, however, by 
the Athenian people, to subdue the island. 

As a preliminary measure, the Athenians sent ambassa*^ 
dors to require the islanders to surrender. The conference 
between their deputies and the Melian statesmen is detailed 
by Thucydides, and is ope of the most cyrious and interest- 
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ing pieces recorded in ancient political history, It may, in- 
deed, well be styled the moral creed of conquering adventu- 
rers, more openly promulgated than in modem manifestoes, 
but containing the same sentiments which dictated, in our 
own times, the partition of Poland, with this difference, that 
modem robbers on a great scale, by some specious plea of 
right, do homage to the justice which they trangress^ whereas 
the Athenian deputy did not shock common sense by any 
unfounded pretext. He stated the real title to the seizure of 
other people's property to be superiof power — ^that the strong 
might use what freedom they pleased with the weak. There 
is not a single word said, tending to prove either right in the 
Athenians, or aggression on the part of the Melians. The 
Athenian states the power of his country, and the miseries 
the Melians would suffer if they attempted resistance. The 
peroration to this celebrated discussion fully illustrates the 
principles on which the Athenians proceeded — ^"You are 
determined,*^ said the Athenian ambassador, *^ it seems, to 
learn by fatal experience, that fear never compelled the Athe- 
nians to desist from their designs ; for during the whole of 
this long conference, you have not mentioned a single par- 
ticular capable of affording any ju^t ground of confidence. 
Tou talk of honour and independence, rejecting the offers of 
a powerful state, whose arms you are unable to resist, and 
whose protection you might obtain, at the expense of a mo- 
derate tribute. Lest shame should have had any share in 
this dangerous behaviour, we shall leave you to consult pri- 
vately, only reminding you, once more, that your present de- 
liberations involve the fate of your country." The Atheni- 
an ambassadors retired, and, shortly afterwards, the Melians 
recalled them, and declared their unanimous resolution, not 
to betray in one unlucky hour the liberty they had maintain- 
ed for seven hundred years. But they entreated the Athe- 
nians to accept their offers of neutrality, and to abstain from 
unprovoked violence. The Athenians, irritated by opposition, 
invested without delay the capital of Melos, which was block- 
aded for several months by sea and land. The besieged, af- 
ter suffering cruelly by famine, made several desperate sal- 
lies, seized the Athenian magazines, and destroyed part of 
their works. But towards the end of winter, being closely 
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pressed, they adopted the expedient of surrendering the place 
at discretion, to the Athenian people. 

The Athenians had no pretence for the exercise of au* 
thority over the Melians, but that of force. Connected by 
blood, by similar habits, and by their form of government 
with Lacedaemon, those islanders had nevertheless been cau- 
tiously inoffensive to Athens, till forced to become enemies. 
The punishment for this involuntary crime, even to the lower 
people, was the same the unfortunate Scionsans had under- 
gone, for what was termed their rebellion. All the adult 
males were put to death, and the women and children of all 
ranks sold for slaves. The island was divided among five 
hundred Athenian families sent to occupy the vacant lands, 
cultivated and adorned for seven centuries by the ancestors 
of the Melians. With the most unquestionable testimony as to 
acts regarded with horror when perpetrated by a tribe of 
savages, we are at a loss to conceive how they could take 
place in the polished country where Pericles had spoken 
and ruled ; where Thucydides was then writing ; where So- 
crates was then teaching ; where Xenophon and Plato and 
Isocrates were receiving their education ; and where the paint- 
ings of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and Ictinus ; and 
the sublime and chaste dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, 
formed the delight of the people. 

Though the late battle near Mantinea had restored the 
tarnished military glory of the Lacedemonians, the recent 
conduct of their administration fixed an indelible stain oi^ 
their national character. Their total abandonment of the 
faithful and unfortunate Melians was deeply disgraceful.—* 
Their Argive friends, wandering up and down Peloponne-^ 
sus, were the striking witnesses of their infamy. In the ex- 
isting tumult of Grecian politics, some exertion was una- 
voidable, but it was generally feeble, irregular, and confined 
to unimportant objects. 
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Of the affairs of Sicibff and of the Athenian expedition to 

Siciiiy, 

The Ath^ian people were ^ very small portion of the 
Greek nation ; but their men were all soldiers and seamen ; 
they possessed a fleet that no state existing could resist ; a 
high state of military discipline ; officers of experience ; » 
civil and political system, upon the whole, admirably arrang- 
ed ; and a great revenue derived from ipipes, and from tribu- 
tary states. Under such favourable circumstances it w«s 
impossible to foresee how far their tyranny might have been 
extended over Grecian and foreign nations. The evident 
weakness in the political conduct of Laced^mon, the only ri- 
y^l power, operated to the encouragement of chiefs and peo- 
ple ; and during the same winter, in which the inhabitants of 
the little island of Melos were cut off from the face of th^ 
earth, the wild ambition of the people of Athens became ea- 
ger for the conquest of an island larger than Attica. 

Gelon, from a private citizen of Gela, became king of that 
city, and of Syracuse, and head of the Grecian interest in the 
island of Sicily. His dominion also comprehended all the 
Grecian settlements on the eastern coast, a great portion of 
those on the southern, some on the northern, and extensive 
influence over the inland barbarians. He was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron. The only consi4erable power, besides, 
in Sicily, was that of Theron, prince of Agrigentum. 

Hieron, as well as Gelon, was a man of superior character, but 
less fitted for the difficult situation to which on his brother's 
death he succeeded. Hieron had not the art, like Gelon, to 
mediate between the higher and lower classes of citizens, and 
compose t;heir jarring pretensions. It is not unlikely, that, 
disgusted with petulance and iUiberality, he may have shown 
himself more indisposed to the democratical interest, than 
political prudence would allow. For the lower classes of the 
Qreeks disdained labour as fit only for slaves, and, unless en- 
gaged in military employment, were ever busy in faction.—-. 
Hieron was reduced against his nature to use severity. He 
died nevertheless in peace, and was succeeded by his young- 
er brother Thrasybulus. 
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He was accused of cruel severity, and a conduct generally des- 
potic. The democratical party was certaioly strong throughout 
the cities of his dominion : they engaged in their cause those 
who held the principal sway in Agrigeatum, Himera, Selinus, 
and some other towns, and then openly revolted. The peojde of 
higher rank adhered generally to Thrasybulus, and the two 
parties divided the city of Syracuse between them ; Thvasy- 
bulus maintaining himself in Ortyg^a and Acradina-; whUe 
the rest was occupied by the insurgents. War was then car- 
ried on for some time : but at length Thrasybulus retired to 
Locri in Italy, where he passed the remainder of his days in 
private life. 

On the expulsion of Thrasybulus, the democratical par^ 
^very where predominating, every town of the dominion of 
tlie tyrants assumed independence. But as the acquisition 
had been effected through communication among all, it was 
proposed to secure it by friendly political intercourse ; and, 
for this purpose a congress of dq>uties from the several towns 
was held. The principal measures of this meeting, report* 
ed by Diodorus, strongly mark the democratical principles bf 
which it was animated. A festival was established, to be 
called the Eleutheria, or feast of freedom, open to all the 
Sicilian cities ; at whose joint expence, a colossal statue of 
the Eleutherian Jupiter was to be erected, and on every x«w 
turn of the festival, four hundred and fifty oxen were to be 
sacrificed ; whose carcases should rtfple the citizens enti- 
tled to assist at the rites. At the same time, it Mras resolved, 
that no less than seven thousand citizens, including most of 
the principal families, should no longer be eligible to the ma* 
gistracy of the commonwealth. Diodorus, the historian, as- 
cribes to this resolve the disorders which followed. Those 
injured men, refusmg to acquiesce in the unjust decree, pos- 
sessed themselves of two divbions of the city, Acradina 
and Ortygia, and carried on a war by land and sea against 
their opponents. From similar causes, tipubles nearly simi- 
lar arose, about the same time, in Agrigentum, Gela, Hime- 
ra, Messina and Catania. Eveiy where the parties were near* 
ly balanced, cultivation was interrupted, produce was destroy- 
ed, and the acquisition of freedom involved one of the most 
fertil; CQuntrias upon earth, after much ineffectual bloodied, 
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in universal want. This at length produced a general accom- 
modation ; and a retreat being provided for those who Could 
not arrange matters with the prevailing party in their respec- 
tive towns, by allotting a portion of the Messinian territory 
for their use, it was hoped tranquillity might have been re- 
stored to the island. 

In every little state lands were left to become public pro- 
perty, or to be assigned to new individual owners. The equal 
division of all the lands of the state was then every where 
resolved upon— a measure impossible to be perfectly ex- 
ecuted, and as impossible to be maintained as executed, and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could be perfectly executed 
and maintained. The attempt produced neither quietness, 
nor any other public benefit to Sicily. Private interest and 
party interest were every where busy, and every where pow- 
erful. In the inscription of citizens, many, through the 
favour of leading men, were admitted hastily, and with lit- 
tle examination; others were arbitrarily rejected; many, 
even of those benefited by the acquisition of land, envied 
others with portions more fruitful or better situated ; while 
many others, deprived of both property and the municipal 
rights which they had before possessed, were reduced to the 
condition of vagabonds and beggars. New and violent dis- 
sensions followed. In many towns the government, with the 
favourite name of democracy, was so unsteady, that through 
the discontent of the lower people, sometimes arising from 
caprice, often from oppression, temptation arose for the pow- 
erful, and wealthy to aspire to dominion. In Syracuse, par- 
ticularly, this occurred ; but of many adventurers none suc- 
ceeded : Tyndarion lost his life in the attempt. 

After the death of Tyndarion, Syracuse seems to have en- 
joyed a short seascHi of rest under democratical government ; 
and during this period an exertion was made against a fo- 
reign foe, which proved, that the navy of Syracuse was not 
totally decayed. The Tuscans, long powerful pirates on the 
western coast of the Mediterranean, took advantage of the 
dissensions among the Sicilian commonwealths to renew their 
depredations on the Grecian commerce and territories. The 
Syracusans fitted out a fleet against them, of sixty triremes^ 
which, under the command of Apelles, spread terror through 
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the Tuscan seas ^ and a debarkation being made in Corsica^ 
the coast was plundered, the town of Athelia taken, and the 
fleet returned to Sicily laden with booty, and prisoners, who 
were valuable as slaves. 

Meanwhile, the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, who still kept 
possession of the interior, derived from the long distraction of 
the Grecian interest, a respite from oppression. This was so 
ably improved by a Sicilian prince, Ducetius, that he became 
the principal potentate of the island. Long confined to strong 
holds among the hills, and cultivating the vales only as they 
could snatch opportunity, at the risk of being carried off for 
slaves ; the Sicilians had kept up litde connection among them- 
selves ; every village having maintained its separate and in- 
dependent polity. Ducetius united all, except the Hyllaeans, 
under one dominion, and ventured to move his residence, and 
the seat of his government from Nes, among the mountains, 
to a new town, which he founded and called Palice, in the 
vale beneath ; by this method he acquired more complete pos- 
session of that vale, and could more effectually command its 
produce. Ducetius, having engaged in a war with the Agri- 
gentines, took Motya, then held by an Agrigentine garrison, 
and the Syracusans having sent assistance to the Agrigen- 
tines, he defeated their united forces. Popular rage at 83^1- 
cuse wreaked its vengeance upon the unfortunate general, 
who had commanded the expedition ; he was condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor, and executed* JBut when passion 
subsided, wiser measures were adopted. The power, the 
tried abilities and the successes of Ducetius, excited general 
apprehension among the Sicilian Greeks. The Syracusans and 
Agrigentines, taking together the lead, a large force was coU 
lected in the course of the next summer, a batde was fought, 
and, after a very obstinate resistance, the Sicilians were rout* 
ed. The Agrigentines quickly retook Motya, and jcMoing the 
Syracusans, their united forces followed the motions <tf the 
Sicilian prince. 

Ducetius had not the command of a civilized nation, nor 
disciplined troops. Deserted by some of the soldiers who 
attended his first flight, and upon the point of being betrayed 
by others, he took a measure which despair alone could die* 
tate. Mounting his horse, he rode alpne during the night 
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islo Syracuse, and placed himself at an sdtar in the a^;oht; 
£arly in the morning the ctrcamsCance became known, and 
the magistrates assembled the people, to receive their orders 
as to the measures to be observed towards a suppliant of such 
importance* Diodorus, the warm advocate of die Sicilian 
Greeks, acknowledges that there were some aihongtheSyra* 
cusans, who thought only of revenge against the unhappy 
prince for what they had suffered from his conduct in war ; 
but the majority was decided by more generous sentiments* 
To permit him to remain in Sicily being deemed inesqiedient^ 
he was conducted to Corinth, where he was liberally main- 
tained at the public expence of the Syracusan commonwealth. 

The government of Syracuse, after a long course of trou« 
bles, appears at this time to have aetded into some con* 
sistency ; and the city, lai^, populous and wealthy, began to 
be sensible of its importance in Sicilian polidcs. The people 
•f the smaller towns were aware, that they had been render- 
ing themselves miserable for an independency which they 
could not maintain ; that they were unable to form a federal 
union ; and that they must unavoidably lean upon a superior 
power. The only competitor with Syracuse, for superiority 
among the Sicilian towns, was Agrigentum ; and while the 
competition remained, a lasting peace could not easily subsist 
between them. The Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducetius 
from Corinth, apparently to make him the instrument of their 
own views for advancing the power of their commonwealth. 
They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to establish a 
colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicilians, on the northern 
coast of the island. This was considered by the Agrigen- 
tincs as a measure inimical to them : a war was the conse- 
quence, and the Agrigentines, being defeated, were com- 
pelled to receive terms of peace from Syracuse. Thus, the 
Syracusan democracy became the leading power among the 
Greeks of Sicily. 

One Sicilian town, Trinacria, had always preserved in- 
dependency, and its people refused to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Syracuse. This was deemed a sufficient cause 
of war, and the wretched barbarians, after a most gallant re-^ 
sistance, were compelled to yield. All the principal men of 
vigorous age had fallen in action, the old men to avoid the 
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ignominy and misery of servitude, or of massacre, put them- 
selves to death ; the surviving inhabitants were made slaves, 
and the town was destroyed. 

The Syracusans, having thus overborne opposition, pro- 
ceeded to take measures for securing the dominion they had 
acquired. They exacted tribute, and from time to time aug- 
mented the exaction from all the cities of the island. With 
the revenue thus arising,' they increased their navy, and their 
establishment of cavalry ; and when the Peloponnesian war 
broke out, Syracuse was among the most powerful of the 
Grecian republics. Its alliance was, therefore, a great ob- 
ject to both the contending powers of Greece. 

But the empire of democracy being found oppressive, op- 
portunity only was wanting for revolt against that of Syra- 
cuse. The Leontines, whether from suffering more than 
others, or encouraged by better hopes of foreign assistance, 
were the first to resist. They were of Ionian origin, and 
their revolt was the signal for all the Ionian states in Sicily, 
to take arms against Syracuse. The powerful cit}* of Rhe- 
gium, in Italy, whose people were also pardy of Chalcidian 
descent, united with them. Camarina also joined the Ionian 
confederacy. All the other Dorian cities, however, more 
numerous and powerful than the Ionian, adhered to the Sy- 
racusans ; as did the Epizephyrian Locrians of Italy. 

In the fifth year of' the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 427, the 
Syracusans blockaded Leontium,by land and sea. The Ionian 
towns all trembled for their fate ; a subjection, still more se- 
vere than that which had excited the revolt would have been 
the certain consequence of the fall of Leontium, which they 
were unable to relieve. Under these apprehensions they 
turned their thoughts to Athens, as the mother state of the 
Ionian blood ; and a deputation was sent thither to request 
assistance, with directions to urge the claims, not only of 
consanguinity, but of antient treaties of alliance. 

The factions of Sicily, and the general prevalence of de- 
mocracy had promoted the cultivation of oratory. Gorgias, 
of Leontium is reported to have been the first rhetorician 
who reduced his profession to a science. Gorgias was 
placed at the head of the embassy to Athens, and the novelty 
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of his eloquence is said to have wonderfully captivated the 
Athenian people. The season was however favourable for 
the effects of his talents. There were strong inducements 
for the interference of the Athenian government in the af- 
fairs of Sicily. The Peloponnesians derived thence supplier 
of com ; which, by means of a squadron t6 be stationed oif 
the Sicilian coasts, it was proposed to arrest. Hopes, more- 
over, were entertained, that, under the name of alliance, the 
Athenian dominion might be extended to Sicily, which 
would bring, at the same time with increase of importance, 
opportunities of j)rofit to every Athenian citizen. Thus in- 
cited, in opposition to the salutary advice left them as a le- 
gacy by their great minister, Pericles, the Athenians en- 
gaged in the affairs of Sicily. A squadron of twenty ships 
of war, under the command of Laches and Charseades, be- 
ing sent in the autumn to assist the Leontines, took its sta- 
tion in the friendly port of Rhegium. 

The immediate effect of this reinforcement was to render 
ineffectual the blockade of Leontium by sea, and supplies could 
be introduced. ^ During the following summer the relief of 
Leontium from the land side being attempted, Charseades fell 
in action. Laches, however, conducted the allied forces 
against Messina, and obtained possession of that city by ca- 
pitulation, and then sailing to the Epizephyriap Locrian coast, 
ravaged the country, defeated the L6crians, and took the 
small town of Peripolium. 

The Syracusans, decidedly superior by land, but excluded 
by a squadron of only twenty triremes from their own seas, 
resolved to restore their marine, and give batde to the ene- 
my's fleet. Intelligence of this was forwarded to Athens, 
with a request of reinforcement : and the success already ob- 
tained encouraging the Athenian government, it was deter- 
mined to send such a fleet as should at once give superiority 
at sea, and command speedy success as to the final object of 
the war. Pythodorus was sent immediately with a small 
squadron to supersede Laches in the command, while tri- 
remes were preparing in the port of Piraus to follow in the 
spring, under Eurymedon and Sophocles, which would make 
the number of the relieving fleet sixty. 
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This change in the command seems not to have been ad- 
vantageous. The operations of Laches in Italy and Sicily 
had be^n apparently judicious and vigorous, and, for the 
force he commanded, successful. His* successor began his 
operations inauspiciously : debarking his forces on the Locri- 
an coast he was attacked by the Locrians, and compelled to 
retire with loss. 

In the beginning of summer, B. C. 426, the Syracusans, 
through secret intelligence with Messina, recovered that im- 
portant place. 

Meanwhile the fame of the various successes of Athena, 
and the general change in favour of that ambitious and rest- 
less republic, raised an alarm among all thinking men. This 
was increased by the arrival of the fleet, under Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, in the Sicilian seas. During the winter, Cama- 
rina and Gela, neighbouring cities of Sicily, regarding nothing 
but the separate convenience of their own communities, con- 
cluded a peace between themselves ; each city binding itself to 
the conditions of its former confederacy, for all the purposes 
of war, against other states. But the superior political im- 
portance of Syracuse inspired her leaders, among whom Her- 
mocrates was rising to eminence by his abilities, courage, and 
activity, with other views. The beginning of peaceful mea* 
sures made by the Camarinseans and Geloans, appeared to 
Hermocrates a favourable opening for proposals for a gene- 
ral peace. He first succeeded in his measures in his own 
city, and then procured a congress at Gela, of deputies from 
all the cities of the island. A variety of clashing interests 
among so many little states made accommodation difficult ; 
but the eloquence of Hermocrates displayed so forcibly the 
danger of foreign, and particularly of Athenian interference, 
that he finally prevailed. A general peace was concluded, 
by the conditions of which, every city retained what it held 
at the time, except, that for a stipulated sum, the Syracusans 
restored Morgantina to the Camarinseans. 

The success of Hermocrates in this negotiation, effectually 
checked the ambitious views of the Athenians upon Sicily. 
The commanders of the fleet, seeing no opportunity of doing 
farther service to their country, sailed home. Indignation, 
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however, from their sovereign* the people met them,* for per- 
mitting their allies to make pe^^ : Pythodorus and Sopho- 
cles were punished with banishment, and Eurymedon was 
condemed to pay a fine. 

Hermocrates had no idea of the possibility of moulding all 
the Sicilian Greek municipal governments into one common- 
wealth ; or even of establishing among them an eifective 
federal union. The Sicilian patriot only admonished the 
congress to exclude foreign interference ; erroneously trust- 
ing, that such wars, as might arise among themselves, would 
have no very important ill consequences. Through such ex- 
treme deficiency in Grecian politics, new troubles quickly 
arose in Sicily. Time, and various circumstances, had great- 
ly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian common- 
wealths, since the iniquitous partition of lands, which had 
been made on the general establishment of democratical go- 
vernment, after the expulsion of the family of Gelon. In 
other cities the poor remained quiet under their lot ; but, in 
Leontium they were ripe for a new and^equal partition ; and 
to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, 
they carried in the general assembly a decree for associating 
a number of new citizens. The land owners, thus upon the 
point of being deprived of their patrimonies, applied to Syra- 
cuse for protection, and with its assistance expelled all the 
lower people. It was hardly possible that this violent mea- 
sure could place them at ease. The worst evils that man can 
inflict on man, were constantly to be apprehended from the 
vengeance of the expelled. The Syracusans, therefore, car- 
rying their kindness so far as to offer all the Leontine land 
owners admission into the number of Syracusan citizens ; all 
migrated to Syracuse, and Leontium was totally deserted. 

What, in their new situation, offended or alarmed these 
men, apparently so generously relieved, we are not informed, 
but a number of them quitted that city in disgust, and seizing 
a part of the town of Leontium^ called Phocese, and a fort in 
the Leontine territory, named Bricinniae, they invited their 
own expelled lovrer people to join them. Many of these, 
who had been wandering about Sicily, accepted the invrta- 
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tion ; and predatory war upon the Leontiae and Syracutan 
territories became the resource of all for subsistence. 

Intelligence of the expulsion of all the common, people 
from the principal Ionic city of Sicily, could not be received 
with satisfaction at Athens. It was quickly foUowed by in- 
formation of the partial revival of the democracy of Leon- 
tium,throughthe establishments made in Phoceae and Bricin- 
nis. The resolution was then taken to send ministers to 
Sicily to discover the strength of the Ath^ian interest 
throughout the island, and to promote a league hostile to Sy- 
racuse. Phsax, son of Erasistratus, was sent with two others 
to manage this business, and he seems to have cotiducted it 
ably. Urging the notorious oppression of the Leontine peo- 
ple, and the evident disposition of Syracuse to assume ^ran- 
nical sovereignty over all Sicily, he succeeded with the pow- 
erful states of Agrigentum and Camarina. At Gela he fail- 
ed. He next passed through the country of the Sicilians to 
Bricinniae* The garrison diere was greatly encouraged by 
his information of the alliances he had procured for them ; 
and by his assurances of assistance from Athens. Returning 
homeward, he added to the Athenian interests in those parts 
by an advantageous treaty which he concluded with the £pi- 
zephyrian Locrians. 

This prosperous beginning towards a restoration of Athe- 
nian influence in Sicily, by a revival of troubles among the 
Grecian colonies settled there, was early checked by the bat- 
tle of Amphipolis, which happened during the summer of the 
same year. The negociations for peace between Athens and 
Lacedaemon, begun in the succeeding autumn, were brought 
to conclusion in the following spring. The party of Nicias 
then predominated ; the maxims of Pericles again swayed 
the Athenian councils ; views of farther acquisition to the 
dominion of the commonwealth were rejected, and all inter- 
ference in the afiairs of Sicily renounced, 

The interest of the principal states of Greece in Sicilian 
affairs thus ceasing for nearly six years, we have little infor- 
mation concerning them. But during that interval, two small 
republics, named Selinus and Egesta, situated on the western 
end of the island, were engaged in that kind of domestic 
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war, iN^ich, according to the political doctrine maintained by 
Hermocrates in his speeches to the Sicilian congress, could 
hare no ill consequences provided foreign interference was 
excluded. The Seluntines obtained assistance from Syra- 
cuse. The Egestans were presently blockaded by sea and 
'land. It behoved them to find assistance equally powerful 
with that of Syracuse, but within Sicily it was impossible. 
Pressed, therefore, by the apprehension of what usually be- 
fel a captured town from a Grecian enemy, they determined 
to seek foreign aid ; and none appeared so likely to be ob- 
tained, and to be so effectual as that of Athens. Ministers 
were accordingly sent, who used arguments which might 
have weight with the Athenian people. •* The Syracusans,'' 
they observed, " had already exterminated the Leontines, a 
people connected with the Athenians, not only by ancient al- 
liance, but by blood. If this passed with impunity, and that 
domineering people were permitted to go on oppressing all 
the allies of Athens in Sicily ; let it be considered what a 
force might accrue to the Peloponnesian confederacy in a 
future, nay, a now impending war." To these arguments as- 
surances were added, that the Egestans wanted nothing but 
troops, their wealth being ample. 

Athens was at this time more than usually agitated by fac-<. 
tion. Alcibiades was looking around for new opportunities of 
enterprise, and his design again to engage the commonwealth 
in war was notorious. The party of Nicias dreaded war on 
its own account, but still more on account of the increase of 
influence and authority which would result to Alcibiades ; 
and they vigilantly opposed all his measures. This contest 
was favourable to Hyperbolus, who had great weight, in con* 
sequence of the support of that body of the citizens which 
had raised Cleon to greatness. Hyperbolus had nearly over- 
borne Nicias by his vehemence of railing, and threatening 
prosecutions; but he could not so overbear Alcibiadest 
Against him, therefore, he dkected another kind of policy. 
The vast ambition of Alcibiades, his splendid manner of 
living, and the superiority he affected in every thing, gave 
occasion for the suggestion, that his power and influence were 
greater than could be safely trusted in a democracy, and that 



ostracism was necessary to bring such men to a proper level. 
Alcibiades and his friends were alarmed at this idea, and at 
the readiness with which it appeared to be received by the 
people. They endeavoured first to counterwork it, by urging, 
that not Alcibiades, whose power rested entirely on the favour 
of the people, but Nicias and the aristocratical party, were 
the persons really to be feared ; and that the banishment of 
the head of that party would best restore a just equilibrium 
in the commonwealth. Hyperbolus used all his art to inflame 
the dispute ; and, at the same time, to set the people against 
both the leaders. His influence was such, that it was evident* 
ly in his power to decide which of the two should be banish- 
ed. But he had a politician to encounter such as Cleon never 
met with. Alcibiades communicated with Nicias ; an assem- 
bly of the people was held \ both collected their strength, and 
Hyperbolus was named as a person, by his wealth, influence, 
and seditious designs, dangerous to the commonwealth. The 
people were surprised ; for no man of his mean condition 
was ever before proposed as a subject for the ostracism. But 
the Athenian people loved a jest, and this appeared to be a 
good one : they would honour him by ranking him with Mil- 
tiades, Aristides, Themistocles, and Cimon. To the whim 
of a thoughtless multitude, was added all the weight of the 
interests of Alcibiades and Nicias, and the banishment of 
Hyperbolus was decided. 

The coalition of parties, however, lasted no longer than to 
strike this blow against a man whom they both feared. One 
was still as eager for war, as the other was anxious to main- 
tain peace. The embassy from Egesta afforded an opportunity 
such as Alcibiades wished. As general of the common- 
wealth, he received the Egestan ministers in the most favour- 
able manner, and warmly reconunended 4heir cause to the 
people. None of his measures seem to have been opposed 
with more effort by the party of Nicias. For a time they 
prevented any decision in favour of the Egestans ; but, at 
length, the various arguments and repeated supplications of 
their ministers, in some degree prevailed with the people. In 
the autumn of the sixteenth year of the war, commissioners 
were sent into Sicily to gain information of the state of affairs ; 
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and particularly to inquire, vhcither the Egestans really poa^ 
sessed those funds for supporting a large armament, which 
their ministers pretended. 

In the following spring, B. C. 415, the commissioners re- 
turned, accompanied by new ministers from Egesta, who 
brought with them sixty talents of silver, about 860,000, as 
a month's pay, in advance, for sixty triremes, which they 
were directed to request. With this specious voucher in 
their hands, they were introduced into the Athenian assem- 
bly. The commissioners, devoted to the party of Alcibiades, 
concurred with them in every representation, true or false, 
that might induce the people to vote the assistance desired ; 
not scrupling to add their testimony to the assertion, that the 
sum produced bore but a small proportion to the contents of 
the treasury of Egesta, and the wealth of its temples. This 
was found afterwards to be a gross imposition ; but the as- 
sembly was persuaded, and the decree passed for sending the 
sixty triremes. 

Though Nicias so vehemently opposed the favourite mea- 
sure of Alcibiades, yet Alcibiades would not appear the op- 
ponent of Nicias : on the contrary, he used the weight and 
influence of Nicias against Nicias himself. The decree for 
sending a force to Sicily being carried, the commanders were 
next to be named. The partisans of Alcibiades were still 
the proposers of all measures ; yet Nicias was named first in 
command, Alcibiades second, and for a third Lamachus was 
chosen, a man of birth, who, though yet in the prime of life«. 
had seen much service, but he was a soldier of fortune, of a 
dissipated turn, and of no great abilities or property. In- 
structions were then voted, that the generals should use. the 
force committed to them, first, to give security to Egesta 
against the Selinuntines ; next to restore the commonwealth 
of Leontium, and afterwards to t|ike any measures they might 
judge proper for promoting the Athenian interest in Sicily. 
For the better carrying into effect these purposes, it was de- 
creed, that they should have discretionary powers. 

Such rapid decision could not but be hazardous, especially 
where the measures of executive government were directed 
by a whole people. But it was the object of Alcibiades, and 
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his part3r.tiot to let popular passion coot. Pout*. daVs bnljf 
^ere aHowed to pass before a 'second assembly was held, to 
decide upon the detail of the ankiament, and to ^nt any tt^ 
^ quisition of the generals, for which d vote of the people might 
be necessary. Nicias, before unprepared to oppose a decree 
which had appointed him to a great command, and disap** 
proving its purpose, which he knew to be really the conquest 
of Sicily, now stepped forward to admonish the thultitude. 

" To urge to Athenian tempers," he Said, " Aat in rea- 
son they should rather take measures to secure what they al- 
ready possess, than engage in wild projects for further ac^ui** 
sition, I fear will be vain ; yet I think it my -duty to ende^' 
vour to show' you, how rash and unadvised your present pur- 
pose is. Within Greece you seem to imagine yourselves at 
peace ; yet some of the most powerful states of the confede- 
mcy with which you have been at war, have not yet acceded' 
to die treaty ; and some of the articles are still controverted 
by all. In short it is not a peace, but merely a dubious sus^ 
pension of hostilities, prolonged by ten days* truces, which will 
/ hold only tiU some misfortune befalls us, or till Lacedaemon' 

gives the word for war. At the same time your ancient sab« 
jects, the Chalcidians of Thrace, have been years in a rebel- 
lion which they are still maintaining ; and some others, whoni 
you esteem dependent states, pay you but a precarious obe- 
dience. Is it not extreme impolicy to incur, needlessly, new 
and great dangers, with the view to increase a dominion al^ 
ready so insecure ? 

*^ If there is among you a young man bom to great wealth 
and splendid situation, whose passion for distinction has led 
him far to exceed ia magnificence, botii what suited his inealri, 
and what became his situation ; if he is now appointed to a' 
command above his years, but with which, at his year^ es- 
pecially, a man is likely to be delighted ; above all, if repairs * 
are wanting to a wasted fortune which may make such a com* 
mand desirable to him, though ruinous to his country } it 
behoves you to beware how ]rou accede to the advice of such 
a counsellor. I dread, indeed, the warm passions of that 
crowd of youths, the followers and supporters of the person 
of whom I speak : and notwithstanding the decree of tiie last 
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asBembly, all men of sober judgment ought yet to interfere, 
B&d prevent rash undertakings of a magnitude that may in- 
volve, in their failure, the downfallof the commonwealth. If, 
therefore, honoured as I am by the voice of niy country, 
with appointment to the chief command of the intended ex- 
pedition, I may presume to advise ; it shall be, that the ex- 
pedition be not undertaken — ^that the Sicilians be left still di- 
vided by their seas from Athens — that the Egestans, as, with- 
out communication with Athens, they engaged in war with 
the Selinuntines ; so without our interference, they accommo- 
date their difFerences^-and that, in future, the Athenians en- 
gage in no alliance with states which in their own distress 
. will claim assistance, but in the distress of Athens cotdd af- 
ford none.'' 

Alcibiades, thus particularly called upon, mounted the 
bema to reply. He began with insisting upon his just pre* 
tension to the high command to which he was raised, and 
with glorying in the extravagances of which he was accused. 
^ My ancestors before me," he said, *^ have been honoured 
for that very conduct which is now imputed to me as crimi- 
nal. I own, and it is my boast, that I have exceeded them 
all in magnificence, and I claim merit with my country for 
it. The supposition had gained throughout Greece, that 
Athens was ruined by the war. I have shown that an indi- 
vidual of Athens could, yet, outdo what any prince or state 
had ever done. I sent seven chariots to the Olympian festival, 
and gained the first, the second, and the fourth prizes : and 
the figure I maintained throughout, at that meeting of the 
whole Greek nation, did not disparage the splendor of my 
victory. Is this a crime i On the contrary, it is held 
honourable by . the customs of Greece, and reflects hon- 
our and renown, even on the country of those who ex- 
hibit such magnificence. With regard then to my extrava- 
gance, as it has been called, perhaps I may have drawn on 
me the envy of some of our own citizens ; but strangers are 
more just, and in my liberality and hospitality they admire the 
greatness of the commonwealth. 

^^ Glory, I will own, I ardendy desire ; but how have I sought 
to acquire it, and what has been my success I Have I pro- 
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moted rash enterpriz^ Have I been forward, as it is said 
youth is apt to be, to engage the commonwealth wildly and 
without foresight in hazardous war ? or, was it I, who by ne« 
gociation, without either danger or expence to yourselves, 
brought all Peloponnesus to fight your battles for you against 
Lacedflemon, and reduced that long-dreaded rival state to 
risk its existence in Mantinea, in arms against its own an- 
cient allies ? If such have been my services on first entering 
upon public business, you need not, I hope, fear, but my 
greater experience will now be advantageous to you. 

*^ With regard then to Nicias i I readily acknowledge his 
merit, and have no objection to serve with him ; on the con- 
trary, I think it would become your wisdom to employ us 
together. Nicias has the reputation of caudous prudence 
and singular good fortune ; I am said to be more enterprizing 
than is prudent. For want of enterprize, his wisdom, and the 
good fortune with which the gods have been accustomed tQ 
Uess it, will be unavailing to th^ commonwealth ; checked by 
his prudence, my disposition to enterprize cannot be danger- 
ous. 

*^ To come then to the question more immecUately before the 
assembly, the opportunity, now offered to the commonwealth 
for acquisition in Sicily, ought not to be neglected. The 
power of the Sicilians, which some would teach you to fear^ 
has been much exaggerated. They are a mixed people ; lit- 
tle attached to one another ; little attached to a country which 
they consider as scarcely theirs ; and little disposed to risk 
either person or fortune for it | but always ready for any 
change, whether of political connection or of local establish*, 
ment, that may offer any advantage or relieve from any disn 
tress. Nor is their military force such as some have pren 
tended. Several Grecian states, and all the barbarians of 
the island will be immediately in our interest. Distracted 
then by faction as the rest are, negociations, well managed, 
may soon bring more to your party. 

** But it is endeavoured to alarm you with apprehensions of 
invasion from Peloponnesus. With regard to this, late ex- 
perience has demonstrated what may suffice us to know. 
The Peloponncsians are always able to overrun the cfpev(. 
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country of Auica, even when none of our force is absent oq 
forei^ sen>'ice ; and should the expeditioo, now proposed, 
take place, they can do no more. Ought we then to abandon 
allies whom treaties, ratified by oath, bihd us to protect i Is 
it a just reasoo for so failing in our engagements that those 
allies are unable to afford us mutual pn;»tection ? It was surely 
not to obtain Egestan forces for the defence of Attica that 
the treaty was made, but to prevent our enemies in Sicily 
from injuriQg Atuca by finding them employment within 
their own island. It has been by readiness to assist all, 
whether Greeks or baibarians, that our empire, and all eyn- 
pire has been acquired. Nor, let me add, is it now in our 
choice how far we will stretch our command ; for, possessing 
eitipire, we mpst maintain it, and rather extend than permit 
any diminution of it, or we shall risk our own subjection to a 
fereigh dominion, I will then detain you no longer than to 
observe, that the command which we possess of the sea, and 
the party of which we are assured in Sicily, will suffidently 
enable us to keep what we may acquire, and sufficiently in- 
sure means of retreat, if we should fail of our purpose ; so 
that, with much to hope, we have, from any event of the pifo- 
posed expedition, litde to fear. I am therefore firmly of opin- 
ion that your decree for it ought not to be rescinded." 

This speech of Alcibiades was received with great ap- 
plause.' It was followed by speeches of the Egestan and 
Leoiitine ministers, imploring pity, and urging the faith of 
treaties, which also had their effect ; and, at length, the dis- 
position of a large majority of the people to favour the pur- 
pose of Akibiades become so evident, that Nicias would not 
any longer directly oppose it. But as first of the generals 
elect, it wlsis his privilege to name the force that he judged re- 
quisite for the enterprize ; and he thought to damp the pre- 
sent ardour, and excite a little reflection, by naming what 
Mrould be deemed extravagantly great. While, therefore, he 
appeared to accede to the genend wish, he endeavoured to 
direct it from its object by reciting the difficulties that would 
oppose its accomplishments 

The prudence of the experienced Nicias, was no match 
for the versatile sagacity of the young politician, with whom 
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be tuul to ootend. The frmda of Akibiibdes i^Dcei^pfBd this 
^eech with the Iughe«t approbntion ; affecting to eoMider it^ 
not at all aa dissuadiiig or discouraging the undertaking, bnt^ 
on the contrary, wisely and providendy recomnending what 
woi^kl insure success. The whole people were infatuated 
with the spirit of enterprize. Love of novelty and change^ 
with certainty of present pay, and hope of they knew no% 
what future acquisition, influenced the thou^tless of att 
rai)ks I while the past successes of Athens, and the evident 
weaknesa and.ineiEciency of the Lacedasmonsan admimstra^ 
tion, encouraged even the more experienced and pnident i 
insomuch that if any thinking men disapproved of the mea* 
sure, a declaration of their sentiments might have subjected 
them to the danger of being deemed disaffected to the com* 
sionwealth, and fined, bamshed, or capitally condemned, ac- 
cording to the momentary ci^ce of the despotic sovereign 
multitude. 

Such being the disposition of the people, Nidas was called 
upon to declare precisely what was die force he thought ne- 
cessary. He would have declined in the moment, urging that 
he wished to consult his colleagues, but popular im p ati e nce 
woidd admit of no delay ; and overcome by importunity, he 
at length said, that less than a hundifed triremes, and five 
thousand heavy armed soldiers, witii a due proportion of 
bowmen and dingers, (making in die whole at least thir* 
ty thousand men, those in die sea service included,) Would 
, be insufficient ; and that stores and all necessaries ought to 
be plentifully provided to accompany the fleet, which could 
not be left dependant upon precarious supplies. Popular zeal 
did not confine itself to the mere grant of what was thus de- 
manded ; but a vote was immediately passed empowering the 
generals to command for the expedition, whatever they 
should judge expedient for the prosperity and glory of the 
commonwealth. The ravage made by the pestilence at the 
beginning of the war, was now in a great degree repaired ; 
and the revenue, far exceeding the ordinary expences of the 
commonwealth, encouraged ambition. Preparations, thus 
amply supplied, were made with a celerity proportioned to 
the zeal of the people. 
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• Ddrifig the equipment, and tirhile the popular mind wai 
bent, with a singular degree of passion, upon the proposed 
conquest, enjoying already, in idea, a large acquisition of 
sovereignty, whence tribute would accrue, such as might 
enable every Athenian citizen to be for ever exempt from 
labour and from poverty, without occupation or profession, 
except that of arms ; every thing was suddenly disturbed by 
a strange circumstance, to which Grecian superstition alone 
could attach any importance* There was a custom among the 
Adienians, derived from very early times, when art was rude, 
to place an imperfect statue of Mercury, the head completely 
carved, the rest a block merely squared, in front of every re- 
sidence whether of gods or men : this custom was still held 
sacred, and no temple, or house, at Athens, was withoixt one 
of those guardians. In one night, a great number of them had 
the face mutilated by persons unknown. Alarm and indig- 
nation immediately filled the city ; the matter was taken up 
most seriously by magistrates and people. Though, doubt- 
less, the act of designing men, it was very generally consi- 
dered as an omen forboding ill to the proposed expedition ; 
and great rewards were publicly offered to any freeman or 
slave who should discover the perpetrators. With regard to 
the ofience in question, enquiry and temptation were equally 
ineffectual ; not the least discovery was made ; but intelli- 
gence was obtained of the mutilation of some statues, some 
time before, by young men heated with wine, and also of a 
profanation of the sacred mysteries by a mock celebration of 
them in certain private houses. In this accusation Alcibiades 
was involved. 

The party in opposition to Alcibiades, was composed 
of all who leaned towards oligarchy, and generally of the 
most powerful men of the commonwealth, who indignandy 
bore the superiority assumed by that young man ; by whose 
abilities, supported by the favour of the people, they found 
themselves so completely overwhelmed, that they had for 
some time past submitted in silence. But the present was 
an opportunity not to be neglected ; they set themselves in- 
stantly to take advantage from it to ruin him in the favour 
of the people, that foundation of sand, on which all power in 
Athens rested ; and then the reins of the commonwealth 
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would of course pass into their own hands. . The report was 
sedulously propagated^ that Alcibiades was the principal au- 
thor of aQ the late outrages. Facts, it was said, afforded suf- 
ficient presumption of what could not be directly proved ; 
and the mere style of Alcibiades's living, so unbecoming the 
citizen of a commonwealth, demonstrated that nothing less 
than the tyranny of Athens, was the ultimate object of his 
ambition. 

On <tomparing all circumstances, we find strong reason at 
least to suspect that the enemies of Alcibiades were the 
authors of the profanation from whence the disturbance arose. 
Alcibiades was known in his revels to have committed irre* 
gularities, which would give colour to suspicions against 
him. But the mutilation of the Mercuries was not the re* 
suit of a revel, it was evidendy a concerted business, con- 
ducted with the most cautious secrecy. Nothing could be 
more injurious ; nothing more completely without tempta- 
tion for him ; while the strongest motives urged them to 
commit the deed in secret, with the hope of fixing upon him 
the suspicion. In no one circumstance of his public life does 
Alcibiades seem to have conducted himself more unexcep- 
tionably than under this accusation. He neither avoided in- 
quiry, nor attempted to overbear it; but, coming forward 
with the decent confidence of innocence, he earnestly desired 
immediate trial, and deprecated accusation in his absence. 
*^ If guilty,'^ he said, ^^ he was ready to submit to the death 
which he should deserve ; if innocent, he ought to be cleared 
of the shocking imputation." But as usual with all factions, 
what prudence dictated for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
was, with his opponents, but a secondary consideration ; to 
advance the power of their party was the first. Dreading, 
therefore, his popularity with the army, and apprehensive 
that blame might fall upon themselves, they determined nei- 
ther immediately to accuse, nor wholly to give up accusa- 
tion; and they prevailed with the people to. decree simply, 
that Alcibiades should retain his command, and proceed on 
the expedition. 

This being determined, popular zeal returned to its former 
object, and by midsummer the preparations were completed. 
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So great and so splendid an armament was never before sent 
"by any Grecian state on foreign service. The importance of 
the armament itself ; the importance and distance ^f its ob* 
ject; and the popular predilection with which it was fa- 
voured, occasioned extraordinary allowance for the equip- 
ment. Private zeal contended with public ; the commanders 
of triremes not sparing dieir own purses, every one desiring 
to have his crew and his vessel most completely 'fitted fet 
show and service. The daily pay of a drachma, about eighteen 
cents, was given to every private sailor, and the captains 
Added extraordinary pay to able seamen, and to all the rowers 
of the upper bench, whose situation was more exposed. Tlie 
heavy infantry, all chosen men, vied with each other in the 
excellence and good appearance of their arms and appoint- 
ments. 

On the day named for embarkation, the Athenian citizens 
enrolled for the expedition appeared ^on the parade at day- 
break. The whole city accompanied them on their march to 
the Piraeus. The citizens were divided, between hope and 
fear, at seeing so great a proportion of the strength of the 
commonwealth committed to the rage of elements and the 
chance of war, at a distance, which for ancient navigation 
was very great ; while the numerous foreigners more calmly 
gratified their curiosity with so splendid and interesting a 
spectacle. As soon as the embarkation was completed, and 
every thing prepared for getting under way, trumpets sound- 
ed for silence, and prayers for success were put up to the 
gods, with more than usual formality ; heralds directing, 
and the whole armament uniting their voices. Goblets^ 
of wine were then produced in every ship ; and officers and 
privates, together, out of gold and silver cups, poured liba- 
tions, and drank to the prosperity of the armament, and of 
the commonwealth. This ceremony being performed, the 
peean was sung, and the whole fleet moved for iEgina, thence 
to take its departure for Corcyra. 

Intelligence of the extraordinary magnitude of the Athe- 
nian preparations passed, from various quarters, to Syra- 
cuse ; and the destination, in a democratical government, 
could not remain a secret. Nevertheless, It was long before 
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the new« gained such credit among the Syracuean people, as 
to produce any measure for obviating the threatened evil. 

At length it was thought proper to convene the general 
assembly. The patriotic and able Hermocrates was among 
the foremost to propose vigorous measures against foreign 
attack. Representing the Athenian armament as really great 
and formidable, he proposed to strengthen the Syracusan 
confederacy by conciliating the barbarians of the islands, and 
by extending alliance among the Italian Greeks ; he would 
even make overtures to Carthage, the richest commonwealth 
upon earth ; and it was reasonable to suppose, he said, that 
apprehension of the growing power and extravagant ambition 
of Athens would dispose the Carthaginians to the connec- 
tion. Application ought also to be made to Corinth and 
Lacedasmon, whose favourable disposition could not be doubt- 
ed. He was clear that they ought to meet the foe before he 
reached them ; and high as the reputation of the Athenian 
navy was, yet local circumstances gave them such advantages, 
that a proper exertion of the naval force, which the Sicilian 
states were able to rause, might make it impossible for the 
Athenians ever eveQ to reach their coast. The idea was 
founded on the topography of the intermediate places, of 
which he gave the clearest as well as the most authentic in^ 
formatioa. 

This able advice to a whole people in assembly directing 
executive government did not find the attention it merited. 
Many would not yet believe, that the Athenians, meant to 
invade Sicily with views of conquest ; some even ridiculed 
the idea ; various contradictory opinions were warmly main- 
tuned ; and Athenagoras, chief of the democratical party, 
endeavoured to use the opportunity to carry a point against 
theliobles: ^^ The ambition of young men," he' said, ^^ panted 
for Biilitary command ; but the city would not impose a yoke 
upon itself. On the contrary, prosecution should prevent the 
seditious purposes of those who wished to spread alarm, and 
punishment should not fail to attend such oiTences against 
the comm(»i welfare." He was proceeding thus in the en- 
deavour to excite popular feeling, when one of the generals 
(for the Syracusan cgnstitution at this time intrusted the 
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chief military command to aboard of fifteen,) intierferiedwitb 
the authority of office. He .strongly reprobated the attempt 
to check the freedom of debate, and deter individuals fromi 
declaring their opinion on public affairs. Without putting 
any question to the vote, he then dismissed the assembly. 

While such, through the defects in tbe^ constitution of the 
government, was the unprepared state of Syracuse, the wh«le 
of the Athenian forces was already assembled at Corcyra. 
The fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty-two triremes. 
The heavy aimed soldiers were in all five thousand one hun* 
dred ; and the regular light armed amounted to 2000. A 
sfai^e horse-transpiMt carried thirty horse. The store-ships^ 
provided by the Athenian government, were thirty of large 
burden, and a hundred sinaller ; but many other vessels, be* 
longing to individuals, followed for the sake of the profit 
arising from the market of so large an armament. 

So deficient were they in point of intelligence, that it was 
yet unknown to the generals, what Italian or Sicilian cities 
would receive them. Three triremes were therefore dis- 
patched to enquire and to negociate ; with orders to meet the 
fleet as soon as possible with information. The whole then 
moved from Corcyra in three divisions. All, however, 
crossed the gulph, and made the Japygian promontory with- 
out misfortune. Then fhej dispersed to seek supplies around 
the bay of Tarentum ; but not a single town would admit 
them within its walls ; or even supply them with provisions. 
Tarentum and Locri denied them water, and the shelter of 
their ports. At length the whole fleet re-assembled without 
disaster at Rhegium, the first allied city in their course. But 
even the Rhegians cautiously refused to admit them within 
their walls; they allotted them, however, commodious ground 
for encampment, and procured for them a plentiful market. 

The Syracusans, at length, convinced of the necessity of 
giving up private ease for public service, and no longer hesi- 
tating between party interest and general welfare, permitted 
their leaders to make serious preparation to meet the coming 
evil. Ministers were sent to conciliate some of the Sicilian 
tribes; garrisons were placed in situations to controul others; 
and troops were marched to occupy some of the important 
posts of the S)rracusan territory. 
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Meanwhile the three Athenkm ahips dispatched (rom Cor* 
cyra, had been as far as the figestan territory, and did noft 
rejoin the fleet till it arrived in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought information that the representations made by 
the Egestan ministers at Athens, of the wealth 6f their state» 
were false ; and, that the conmiissioi|ers sent by the Athe- 
nian government to enquire concerning it, had been ^grossly 
deceived. After being conducted to a display of these sa- 
cred riches, the commissioners had been invited and ei^ter- 
tained by the principal Egestans, and wherever they went, 
not only all the gold and silver plate of the place was studi- 
ously collected, but whatever besides could be borrowed from 
the neighbouring towns, lliese commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by the influence of Alcibiades and his party, lliey 
either belived, or affected to believe, and reported to the 
Athenian people accordingly, that they could not sufiiciently 
admire the wealth of Egesta. The commissioners sent from 
Corcyra were, on the contrary, such as Nicias, the first in 
command, approved ; and their purpose being not to procure 
partial evidence to promote a decree for the expedition, but 
to find means to prosecute its purpose, they made strict 
scrutiny. On their return, they reported, that the Egestans 
could only show thirty talents, and that their wealth was very 
problematical. This disappointment^ however, did not come 
4mattended. The Rhegians had been upon the point of 
yielding to the solicitations of the Athenian generals, who 
urged them to join their arms to those of their ancient allies, 
for the purpose of restoring their c6mmon kinsmen, the op- 
pressed Leontines : they now gave as their decisive answer, 
^ That they would do every office of friendship to the Athe- 
nians within the limits of an exact neutrality, but they would 
engage in no hostilities unless in concurrepce with the Italian 
states of their alliance.'* 

This determination of the Rhegians was a disappointment, 
less on account of the force which they could have furnished, 
Aan for the check it would give to negociation among the 
Sicilian towns, where the example of Rhegium would be of 
weight. The Athenian generals found themselves, in con- 
sequence of the measure, embarrassed. When it came to 
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be debated what should be the first movement of the arma- 
ment, the three generak difiered ; and each had pkusible 
grounds for his opinion. ' Ntcias proposed to relieve Egesta, 
which was the primary object of their instructions ; and, un- 
less the Egestans could fulfil their engagement to fumirii pay 
for the whole armament, or readier means should occur than 
yet appeared for restoring the Leontines, not to risk the for- 
ces, or waste the treasures of the commonwealth, but to re« 
turn immediately home. 

Aicibiades, whose temper was impetuous, had formed his 
own plan for laying the foundation of extensive conquest, 
and persevered in it. " Such a force," he said, " as they 
commanded, ought not to return home without achievement, 
and without honour. He would therefore propose, that ne- 
gociation should be tried with all the Grecian cities, except 
Syracuse and Selinus, and with every barbarian tribe of the 
island. A beginning should be made with Messina, the 
most commodious city and port of the island, for their prin- 
cipal station, whence to carry on the war. When trid had 
been duly made, which might be done by negociation, they 
should have a clearer view of the business before them, and 
Selinus and Syracuse must undoubtedly be the first objects 
of their arms." 

Lamachus differed from both his colleagues ; ^ their whole 
force," he said, ^ ought immediately to be directed against 
Syracuse. If the city could not be taken by a brisk e£Fort, 
which he thought not impossible, the other towns of the ter- 
ritory would, however, fall into their hands before the effects 
in them could be removed, and the produce of the country 
would of course be theirs. Thus they should acquire means 
to prosecute the war without the invidious measure of ap- 
plying to Athens lor money." 

It appears that the opinion of Lamachus was not the least 
judicious ; but being overruled, that general chose to con- 
cur with the opinion of Aicibiades, to which Nicias was com- 
pelled to yield, Aicibiades then undertook himself the bu- 
siness of negociation with Messina. He could not, however, 
prevail upon the Messinians to join in the war against Sy- 
racuse, but he obtained permission for the Athenian arnm* 
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meiit to contract for provisions throughout their territory. 
He then went to Naxus, and he found the people of that city 
so much more favourably disposed, that he engaged them to 
join in a league defensive and oflRensive with Athens. Thence 
he proceeded to Catana, but the prevalence of the Syracusan 
party there, produced a refusal even to treat. After some 
time, the detached squadron rejoined the fleet, and all to- 
gether went to Catana. 

Meanwhile, a change had been so far wrought in the 
minds of the Catanian leaden, that they consented to admit 
the Athenian generals to declare their proposals to the as- 
sembled people. The forces being landed, were stationed 
without the walls, while the generals went into the town ; 
j and Alcibiades undertook^ to address the Catanian people. 

"While he was speaking, some of the Athenian soldiera ob- 
served a small gate-way unguarded, through which in mere 
wantonness they made their way into the town, and quiedy 
joined the assembly. The sight struck instant alarm into the 
Syracusan party, who imagined the city betrayed by their op- 
l>onents. Soma of them hastily, but silently withdrew, and 
the Tent concurred in a decree, which was proposed for an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Athens. Shortly after, 
the whole fleet moved from Rhegium to Catana, which i| 
was resolved to make the principal naval station. 

Soon after these events, the Salaminian, a ship appropriated 
to purposes of sacred and solemn office, arrived at Catana, 
and brought an order from the Athenian people for the im- 
mediate return of Alcibiades, and some other officers to 
Athens, to answer accusations preferred against them for 
mutilating the sutues and profaning the mysteries. 

Since the armament sailed for Sicily, Adiens had been ex- 
periencing the evils of democratical frenzy. The oligarchical 
party had resolved upon the bold project of making demo- 
cracy itself their instrument for exciting popular passion, 
with the hope of directing it to the promotion of their own 
interest. Immediately afker the departure of the fleet, they 
became sedulous in diffusing rumors and observations tend- 
ing to excite suspicion and alarm. The power and influence 
of Alcibiades, hi^ magnificence, his ambition, his unprinci- 
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pled conduct, and his various extravagancies, wrrp linade 
constant subjects of public conversation. Every occiurrenoe 
was made, by some construction, to establish a plot for estab- 
lishing tyranny. Fear, suspicion, and their certain concomi* 
tant, a disposition to severity, gained complete possession of 
the public mind. Every one was bent upon discovering the 
plot, and its authors. Officers were appointed, entided ex- 
aminers, with full authority to make search and enquiry ; 
and great rewards were offered for any who would indicate 
any thing. The most suspicious and incoherent evidence 
was obtained from slaves, and men of the vilest characters. 
But public alarm, once excited, was not to be readily quieted. 
** It was deemed better," says Thucydides, ^^ that just men 
should suffer, than that the constitution should be endanger* 
ed." Many of principal rank, and most respectable charac* 
ter, were in consequence imprisoned. It appears, indeed, 
difficult to discover for whose benefit the Athenian constitu- 
tion, as it stood, was administered. The common people, at 
least, should have had some confidence in protection for in* 
nocence from that government in which they were nominally 
supreme. But on the contrary, when Pisander and Chari* 
cles, two of the examiners, declared their opinion that a plot 
for overthrowing the democracy was in agitation, and far- 
ther enquiry, therefore, necessary, all the people fled ft-om 
the agora, every one fearful of accusation and imprisonment. 
Nor was this indiscriminating jealousy the humoUr of a day. 
It increased daily. Suspicion extended ; more persons were 
imprisoned ; and there was no foreseeing where popular rage 
would stop. 

One of the most obnoxious of those imprisoned, in conver- 
-sation with one of his fellow prisoners upon the subject of 
4heir present sufferings and danger, yielded to the argument, 
^hat guilty or not guilty, it was better to confess something : 
The popular mind," it was urged, ** would evidcndy not 
.otherwise be appeased : and a confessicm would not only be - 
tnore likely than perseverance in asserting innocence, to pro- 
cure his own sa£ety, but would restore quiet to the ci^ ; 
and though some must be sacrificed, yet numbers mi^ht be. 
saved from tiuit mad vengeance, excited by fear, which now 
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ttHTciilc n ed indiscrimiiMtely and unboundedly." InfiMVifltioii, 
thus extorted by the pains of a prison and the fear of death, 
agunst several persons as concerned in die mutilaticMi of the 
Mercuries, was received by the people with a childish joy« 
The dark plot was supposed to be completely discovered ; 
the informers were set at liberty, together with all whom they 
did not accuse. Though the proof of the facts dleged against 
the accused might be frequendy defective, yet none escaped 
capital condemnation. All who were in prison, or could be 
taken, suffered death immediately ; and public rewards were 
offered for killing those who fled from this summary justice* 

To carry the business thus far, litde or no deliberation 
was thought necessary. The difficulty was, to bring within 
reach of the democratical dagger, those of the accused who 
were with the army in Sicily, and especially Alcibiades, now 
become an object of terror, as he had before been of favour, 
with the people. His death, as Thucydides assures us, was 
determined ; but they were afraid to apprehend, while with 
the army, the favourite of the soldiery. It was, therefore, 
resolved to send heralds in the sacred trireme, called the 
Salaminian, not to arrest him, or any other accused persona 
belonging to the army, but merely, in the name of the people, 
to command their return to Athens. Immediate obedience 
was paid to the order. Alcibiades followed the Salaminian 
in his own ^ireme. In the usual course of the ancient navi- 
gation, they stopped at the friendly town ol Thurium, and 
there Alcibiades, and all the other accused persons absconded 
together. The heralds and officers of the Salaminian, hav* 
ing made search and enquiry for some time to no purpose, 
returned without their prisoners, and the Athenian people 
pronounced sentence of death against them, in what was cal^ 
led, a deserted judgment. 

The soul of political intrigue and extensive enterprise be- 
ing thus taken from die armament destined for the conquest 
of Sicily, it remained for Nicias and Lamachus to decide 
upon future measures. The plans of Alcibiades were immedi* 
ately abandoned. It was determined to conduct the arma** 
ment immediately toward Egesta and Selinus. Proceeding 
westward, they succeeded in an assatdt upon Hyccara, a Si* 
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cnim town, whote itdiabitants tbey made aUves, and then 
fgKve the place to the Egestana. Nicias vent with a small 
escort to Egeata to demand the supplies promised ; all he 
could obtain was thirty talents. The concluding measures of 
the campaign did him no honour: the prisoners already 
taken, were- distributed aboard the fleet, which returned to 
its former station at Catana ; the army marched for the 
aame place by an inland road, through the countzy of the 
Scilians ; and the unhappy barbarians suffered lor the false 
promises of the Egestans. They were seized in such num* 
hers, that a market being opened for the sale of them at 
Catana, they produced a hundred and twenty^ talents. The 
celebrated Lais is said to have been a Sicilian girl, bought on 
this occasion by a Corinthian merchant. 

Perhaps some peevishness in a command which he origin- 
a% disliked ; in the course of which he met with little but 
disappointment ; and which, neverthele&s, he could not re- 
sign ; co<^perated. with the necessity of his situation in dic- 
tating a measure, to which the mild temper of Nicias would 
otherwise have been averse ; though among the ancients, to 
drag barbarians, wherever met with, into slavery, was not 
^mmonly deemed a breach of either justice or humanity. 
But, apparently, Nicias found himself compelled to follow 
the opinions, and gratify the wishes of others, in still prose- 
cuting the scheme of conquest. Money was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; the expectations of the Athenian people had met 
with a disappointment at Egesta, which he had always fore- 
seen and foretold, yet, probably, he did not dare to .ask re- 
mittances from Athens. 

•It was, however, next determined, after a campaign nearly 
wasted, to carry war against Syracuse, and with the begin* 
aing of winter preparation was made for the purpose. The 
first certain news that the Athenian armament had crossed 
the Ionian gulph, excited alarm that went far to justify the 
advice of Lamachus. With every day's delay, terror abated 
and confidence took place. But when, after the recall of Al- 
cibiades, the armament moved away to the furthest corner of 
Sicily, it began to be held even in contempt and derision, and 
when, on its return, still no movement was made towards Sy- 
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racuse, the commoci people increasing in boldness, demanded 
of their chiefs to lead them to Catana. The chiefs were too 
wise to comply ; but the parties of horse sent out to recon* 
noitre, sometimes approached and insulted the Athenian 
camp, and asked^ *^ if, instead of restoring the Leontihes,the 
Athenians intended to settle themselves in Sicily." 

The Athenian army was so deficient in cavahy, that it 
would have been hazardous to have marched through the open 
country toward Syraciiae, in the presence of the Syracusan 
horse. As in most of the Sicilian towns in the S)rracu8an in- 
terest, diere was an Athenian party, so in Catana, there still 
eidsted a Syracusan party. A Catanian was gained who held 
communication with Syracuse. Through him the Syracusons 
were told, that the Athenian camp was negligently guarded ; 
that many commonly slept in the town ; tfiat if the Syracu- 
sans would attack with their whole force at day-break, their 
friends in Catana would rise, and they could not fail of suc- 
cess. A day was appointed for the attempt, which was ac- 
cordingly made. Nicias and Lamachus, informed of every 
diing, embarked in the night with all dieir forces, siailed for 
S3niicuse, and debarked without opposition. They seized a' 
situation favourable for operations against the city, for com- 
munication with their fleet, and, at the same time, inaccAsible 
to the Syracusan cavalry. 

The first intelligence of this movement filled the Syracn- 
sans with surprise and alarm. They hastily returned to Sy- 
racuse, examined the Athenian camp, and finding it too strong 
to be attacked, encamped for the night. Meanwhile the 
Athenian generals, having groimd before them on which the 
enemy's horse could not act, marched out of their camp in 
order of battle. The Syracusans then, also, hastily formed. 
A sharp action ensued ; but a thunder storm alarmed the 
more inexperienced soldiers, and the Syracusan infantry, at 
length, every where gave way, and they retired within the 
city walls. 

On the morrow after the battle, the Athenian generals re- 
embarked tile whole of the forces and returned to Catana. 
This flash of victory had its advantages. It restored tiie sul- 
lied reputation of the Athenian arms ; confirmed the allies, 
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and furniahed means for further negociati^ii wilh Sicily* TTie 
want of cavalry vas found to be the great deficiency of the 
armament. It was therefore deteroMned to collect, duriog the 
winter, the greatest force of that kind which oould by any 
means be obtained within the island, and al^ to apply for a 
body from home. Large supplies of money were also india- 
pensaUe ; and it behoved the generals to exert themselves, in 
solicitation among allies, and in rapine against enemies, that 
they might spare the Athenian treasury, upon which, never-, 
theless, some demand waa unavoidable. The siege of Sjrra* 
cuse was resolved upon for the first object of the ensuing 
campaign. For the interval the fleet was laid up, and tbe> 
army disposed in quarters at Naxus and Calana. 

Meanwhile, among the Syracusans, though much uneasi« 
neas arose from the late event, yet the misfortune was not 
without salutary consequences. The depression of the pub* 
lie mind imposed silence upon fjiction, repressed forward ig^ 
norance, and permitted abilities and patriotism to come for- 
ward. The general assembly met, and the people listened 
with anxious attention while Hermocrates spoke. ^^ Their 
late defeat,'' he said, ^^ was no cause for dqection, such as he 
saar prevailing. Mere levies, as they comparatively were» 
and not formed soldien, it was mu<;h for them tp have shown 
themselves so nearly equal to select troops of the first repu- 
tation in Greece. Besides, the very circumstances of the ac- 
tion pointed out the means of future success. It was not in 
strength, but in order and discipline ; ndt in bravery, but in 
a ayatem of command and subordination that they were infe- 
rior. The alteration necessary was obvious ; the chief com- 
manders should be few, but they should be experienced; they 
should be trust-worthy, and they should be trusted* The 
winter should then be diligently employed in improving dis- 
cipline. Courage and confidence," he continued, ^ will of 
course revive with improved system, improved skill, and in- 
creased force ; and in the spring I do not doubt, but that nvti^ 
may meet the enemy upon equal terms." 

It were indeed difficult to imagine any thing more incon-. 
venient, or more adverse to e£Fectual exertion, than the sys- 
tem of command which democratical jealousy had establish- 
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cd at S3mcu8e. The supreme niifitaiy antfiority was divided 
among no less than fifteen officers ; and even ^s numerous 
board was upon all momentous occasions to take its ordersfrom 
the peo]de. But the present alarm, and the pressure of evideift 
necessity, gave force to the advice of this patriot. The 
command in chief was committed to Hermocrates himself, 
with only two colleagues ; and they were vested with disere* 
tionary powers. Vigorous and judicious measures immedi- 
ately followed. The new generals extended the fortifications 
of die city, and they occupied with garrisons two essentid 
posts in the neighbourhood. Having thus provided for ini- 
mediate security, they extended their views. A watchful 
eye was kept upon the motions of tfte Athenians among the 
Sicilian states. It was known that the Athenian generals 
were carrying on negociations at Camarina. To counteract 
them, and attach the Camarimeans to the Syracusan cause, 
Hermocrates thought it important that he should go himself 
at the head of an embassy to Gamarina. 

As far as the connexion with Athens was to be broken, tfie 
business undertaken by Hermocrates was easy. But when 
he attempted to persuade the Camarinsans to assist the Sy- 
racusans, he could only obtidn a declaration, ^ Aat being en^ 
gaged in alliance with both Athens and Syracuse, the Cama- 
rinisans could not side with either consistendy with their 
oadis, but that an exact neutrality should be observed.'* 

The Syracusan leaders directed their attention also t6 
those states in Greece itself, in which they might reasonably 
expect to fiAd a disposition frifendly to themselves, and ho8>- 
tile to Athene. An embassy was first sent to Corinth, the 
parent state of Sjrracuse. There a disposition was found, if 
not of kindness to Syracuse, yet of die utmost readiness to 
oppose Athens. ' Ministers were appointed to accompany 
the Syracusan ministers to Lacedaemon. The ephori and 
others encouraged them by words, and were even wilKng to 
assist by negociation ; but backward to give the more effica- 
cious assistance, which the necessities of Sjracuse required. 

But an Athenian now became the most formidable foe to 
Athens. Alcibiades had passed in a merchant vessel from 
the Thurian territory to the Elian port of Cyllene, whence 
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he proceeded to Argos, and alterwards to Sparta, where kk 
interest had been powerful. 

On his arrival at Sparta, the senate assembled, and the 
people being summoned to give him audience* all listened 
with anxious attention while he communicated information 
and advice. ^^ The views of conquest entertained at Athens,?' 
he said, ^^ were extensive. It was proposed first to reduce 
all Sicily, then the Grecian possessions in Italy. With the 
inexhaustible supply of ship timber, which Italy afforded, it 
was intended so to increase the fleet, that the conquest of 
Carthage might be undertaken. . Spain and all the western 
shores of the Mediterranean would then be open, and mer- 
cenary troops might be obtained in any numbers, and of the 
best kind. These would be employed against Peloponnesus 
by land, while the fleet blockaded it by sea ; and thus it was 
proposed to complete the subjugation of Greece. The con- 
quered countries, it was expected, as they were reduced, 
would furnish supplies for further conquest, without burden- 
ing Athens. 

** And however wild and visionary," continued Alcibia- 
des, ^ these vast projects may at first sight appear ; I, who 
have long meditated upon them, who know the resources of 
Athens, am confident that success is not impossible. The 
Sicilian Greeks have litde military discipline or skill. Syra- 
cuse, having already suffered a defeat by land, will presendy 
be blockaded by land and sea, and, unassisted, must unavoid- 
itiy fall. Sicily may then be considered as conquered, and 
Jtaly will not hold long. Thus, not Sicily only, but Pelopon- 
nesus itself is deeply interested in the event." 
' Having, by this representation, suflicientiy alarmed the 
Lacedaemonians, he proceeded to inform them how the dan- 
ger might be averted. ^^ A fleet," he said, ^^ you have not equal 
to that of Athens ; but troops may be sent to Sicily, making 
them work their own passage, in sufficient numbers to form, 
^idi the Sicilians, a competent force of regular heavy-armed 
infaptry. But what I consider of more importance than any 
troops you can send, is to send a Spartan general to Sicily, to 
establish discipline among the Sicilians, already firm in the 



c»ue, and whose andiority may bring over, and unke under 
one command, those not disposed to obey the Sytacusans. 

^^But it will be necessary, in order to encourage the Syracu- 
sans and distract the Athenians, to begin hostilities in Greece* 
Nodiing can be so efficacious, and nothing the Athenians so 
much dread^ as your occupying and fortifying a post in Atti* 
ca. Their country will then no longer be theks, but yours ; 
no revenue will accrue to them from it ; and what is still 
more important, nothing will equally produce the- revolt of 
those distant possessions whence tiieir principal revenue is 
derived, as die knowledge tiiat they are pressed at home." 

Having tiuis indicated and advised what would most con* 
tribute to his country's downfall, Alcibiades dflEered some 
apology for such conduct. ^ I hold tiiat," he said, ^ no long- 
er to be my country which is governed by a set of men, who 
have so injuriously driven me from it. Nor ought I to be 
considered as exciting war against my country, but rather as 
endeavouring to restore mjrsdf to a country which was once 
mine, and that country to its due government witiiin itself, 
and its just situation among the Grecian republics. I ac* 
count him a true patriot, who bong unjustiy expelled rests 
not in banishment ; but stHl animated by love of hb country, 
does his utmost to return. Upon you, Lacedaemonians, I de* 
pend for the greatest benefits to my country and myself." 

The eloquence of Alcibiades, his advice, and still more ihe 
expectation of advantage'' from die important information 
which he was able to pve, decided tiie Lacedaemonians, and 
it was resolved to assist Sjnracuse, and renew the war with 
Adiens. 

The resolution for war being taken at Lacedsmon, die bu- 
siness of Sicily first required attention. To command the 
force to be employed there Gylippus was appointed. A man 
better qualified could hardly have been selected. 

The renewal of the war widi Athens might g^ve reason to 
expect some vigour in the Lacedemonian councik ; but the 
first operations of their arms indicated none. In die spring, 
die force of Laconia was assembled and marched against the 
Argive territory. On its arrival at Cleonse, an eardiquake, 
a common circumstance in Greece, without doing any con- 
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•idendik mbdiief, durew dl iBto coosternatioii f ibpersdlioii 
saw in it the anger of die gods ; the amy imtfiediately re- 
treated ; and the expedition was given up* Such condact len* 
eouraged and invited the Argives to revenge. Entering the 
Lscedasmmiian territory of Thyreatis, they collected plunder 
that sold for dixmt S 24^000, which was esteemed a latge boo^ 
ty^ and well rewarding the enterprize. 

The piasion of the Athenian people for conquest in Sicily 
had not abated. The applieation of the generals had met 
with success far beyond their expectation, and all their rt^ 
quests were granted without delay. Three talents in silver, 
amounting to about 8 300,000, and stores of all kinds in abun- 
dance were sent. 

The generals resolved immediately to lay siege to Syra- 
cuse. Nature, art, and a numerous popukcion, concurred to 
render Syracuse a strong city ; and, to reduce a place but of 
moderate strength, we have seen, in die art of attack of that 
age, a concravallauon always necessary. Here two difficulties 
occurred, the extent oi the town, and the form of a hiU, over 
the skirt of which a suburb extended. The hiU sloping to- 
ward the town, was precipitous towards the country, and the 
suburb from its situation overlooking the town, was called 
£pipol«. 

The Athenian generals, embarking dieir whole army, had 
passed iwdiscovered to a phce near Syracuse, calkd Le6n, 
where a body of infantry was hastily debarked, and marched 
immediately to Epipolse, kss than a mile distant ; and, by a 
pass c^led Euryelus, they moimted the hill unopposed. In- 
formation of this surprize being next morning carried to the 
Syracusaas who occupied Che meadow of tfie Anapus at the 
distance of three miles, it excited great consternation* Their 
courage, however, did not fail them. With much ^eal, but 
in great disorder, all hastened to repel the invaders. A fierce 
conflict ensued, but tumultuous vcdour was litde efficacious 
against steady discipline, and the Syracusans were compelled 
to retreat. 

The Athenians, returning to Epipolse, applied themselves 
to construct a fort at Labdalum among the highest precipices, 
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it % citad^ in vUch l^plnce theii tDtUkarjr dwsf^ a»d ctthei^ 
valuables* The fon being qukUy com{ilcled, ihe ifriiqr de^ 
qtcended ioto the plian* a»d the work of <;ifcttawrallttrifln» tnmk 
EpipoUe to the sea on each side, to the TiogilUaia- port owfcn 
Qorthf pod to the great port ob the aoulh ; thejr became, on 
ibe Bonhera 8ide« dwongh their superior pvactke and sltiU^ 
eveiy possibW preparation haying been made during wmter, 
ao far advanced tm to aalousb, and greatljr alarm the Sy- 
vacu3ana. Their gen^rab raaclved to ventme a bank, 
ra^r than quietly pemnt the prosecution of works whichk 
direntened the inevitable capture of the ci^. They accord*- 
ingly kd out tfara: foz«e% \m weae nblignd to ratreai wilUni 
file waUs« 

AJB he^ of intercepldng the coDttavnUntionv or prtienting 
itti compleiUon, waa aoong^ven np b^rthe-beaieged.;. and dn^* 
pondency, and its consequence, discord^ begaobta gain grann4 
among them« This became quieUy knaiwn. among the neigh- 
bounng stales,, and a. general diapoaition tO) abandon the Sgr^ 
racusanst and submit t6 the Athenians feUowed.. Thin fiseliagf 
spread as ftr as the Italian ckaea ; appnrfaensiona amae thsB 
their refusal to fumiah a market asight dinw on tknn dm vnn«? 
geance of the conquering ^ommenw^dth ;. and supplies flosv^ 
ed to the Athenian armament from all quanterSii Those of 
the Sicilian trib^ alao, who had before superciliously rqeoted 
invitations from the Athenians, now solicited their allbnee* 

Meanwhile the Syracuaan nuiltilude, impoeent against thein 
enemies, vented their discontent against tbeis generals ; and 
Hennocratea and his colleagues wece removed from thcsn 
office. At the same time, suspicions of treachery bceiiea» 
party and party, the univenwl bannof die Geedan eommon^ 
widths, especially in. adverse eiBcumstancea, arose* The. 
common people were £sr from, being equally apprehenmvn 
with their superiors of the consequences of yielding to the 
Athenians ; capitulation became die subject of frequent de«^ 
bate in the general assembly ; aod even messages passed to 
Nicias on the subject ; but the. teo&a proposed were not such 
as that cautious servant, of the Athenian people supposed! 
would satisfy his greedy masters, llius nearly was a great 
point carried towards realizing the magnificent visions of the 
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ambhion of Alcibiades, and so nearly was Nicias, dmost 
against his wiU, made conqueror of Syracuse and of Sicily, 
and so near was Athens to the greaietrt acquisition ever yet 
made by Grecian arms. 

Gylippus arrived at Leucas with only two Lacedemonian 
and two Corindiian ships ; intelligence there reached him of 
the situation of Syracuse, so exaggerated, that he gave up 
Sicily for lost ; and thought he should do much, if he could 
save the Italian states of the Peloponnesian confederacy. To 
this object, therefore, he determined to direct his efibrts* 
Taking Pythen, the Corinthian admiral, with him in his small 
squadron, he went first to Tarentum, a Laced«moiiian colo- 
ny, where he was well received. In sailing along the coast 
to try negociation with other towns, a violent storm inter- 
rupted his course, and after narrowly escaping shipwreck, he 
returned to Tarentum. 

Some days were necessary to refit his shattered galleys. 
He then proceeded with Pythen to Locri, from whose peo- 
ple, through local interest always adverse to die Athenians, 
they found a fovourable reception. There they gained the 
first authentic intelligence of the real state of things at Syra- 
cuse. They learnt, that though the circumvallation was 
really extended from Epipoke to the sea on each side, and so 
far completed that any attempt upon it without a very superior 
force would be rash ; yet over ihe crags of Epipolae it might 
be possible to introduce troops into the city. Learning fur- 
ther that the strait of Messina was unguarded, they proceed- 
ed by sea along the northern coast of Sicily to Himera, and 
with the people of that place they succeeded. Gylippus then 
immediately determined to lay up his triremes in the port of 
Himera, and march across the country to Syracuse, with 
such force as he could collect. He engaged the HimersBans 
to send with him a thousand heavy andlight'armed mfantry, 
and a hundred horse, and from others he engaged so many, 
that his force all togethei; was about five thousand men. 

During these transactions in Sicily, the squadron, assem- 
bled at Leucas, sailed for the Italian coast, leaving behind 
Gongylus, one of the Corinthian commanders, who happened 
not to be ready. This accidental circumstance had mobt 
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impoitaiit cooBeqiiencM* Gongyiiis, •§ aMO as hb trireme 
was prepared, crossed the gidf, arrived on the SkiliaD coaat 
before the squadroii, aad eatettd Hnt harbmir of ^yraeuse 
unopposed ; for Nicias, thinking succeaa now assured, kept 
Iktle watch. The arrival of Gongjrlos was most critical. 
Summons had been issued iar a geasral asscoddy to meal, 
' for the dedared purpose of debating concemibg terms o[ o^ 
{Htuiation. Hope, raised by the arrival of .the Corindiian act 
miral, gave strength to the party adverse to the surrender ; 
the question of capitulation was postponed ; Gongylus was 
allowed to address the people, and the warm assurBaces he 
gave of speedy and effectual succour, not oidy from Corinlli, 
but from Lacedssmon, turned the popular mind. 

It could not be without gross neglect in Nicias, that Gyl^ 
pus, shordy after^ ascended £pipol« unopposed, by the way 
of Euryalus, where the Athenians had first obtained pos» 
session of that imporunt post. The Syracusao foters actually 
w«nt out to meet him, and to the asioiiishmeiit of the Athe^ 
nian general and army, busied in die works on the south of 
the city, the combined forces made their appearance as if to 
offer iMitde. Gylippus, however^ had the prscaudan to hah^ 
wlule retreat^was still in his power f he sentforward a herald 
widi the proposal, ^^ That .if the Atheniaas would quit Sicily 
in five days, with their arms aadbaggage, he was wiUiog t# 
make a truce fisr that purpose." The message was of course 
received with disdain by tbose.who thought themselves oa 
the point of becoming oonquevors of. Syracuse and of Sicily. 
Mkias, however, continued motionless, and the herald was 
merely ordered to withdraw. Meanwhile the aUe Gylippus 
had sufficient opportunity to observe, that die Syncusan 
forces were deficient in discipline to a degree befond what h^ 
had imagined. 

Having, b^ this succession of daring, but well concealed 
measures at the outset, wholly changed the foee of afidrsi 
Gylippus prudendy checked the spirit of enterprise, that ha 
might give stability to die advantage obtained. Master of 
Epipols, through his success against Labdakm, he began mtr 
mediately to carry out works to intenact diose of the AAt^ 
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viflM, and they were speedily carried beyond die Atlmian 
litte« 

- Adversity began to affect the AtfacDians. Nicias had seat 
Hventy triremes to the Italian coast to intercept the squadron 
from Lencas. They sailed, and the enemy's squadron, con- 
aiating tS twelve triremes, entered the little harbour of Syra- 
cuse* The force thus added, gave the city, for the present| 
complete security. It was, therefore^ resolved to act upon the 
offensive against the Athenians ; and, with this view, it was 
proposed to collect a still greater strength. Ministers were 
sent to Lacedsemon and Corinth, and the active Gylippus 
Went himself to ail the Sicilian cities to excite the lukewarm, 
and win the adverse to exert themselves in the cause of Lace- 
diimon and of Syracuse ; whidi, he contended, was the cause 
of liberty, of justice, and of the general interest of Sicily. 

What opini<m the Athenian general now had of his own 
■ituation we Icam from his account, transmitted by ThiA- 
cydides^ Writing was beginning to bemused for ordinary pur- 
poses. The despatches of generals were mostly, or rath^ 
universally, committed to trusty messengers, who delivered 
diem verbally. Thucydidea speaks of Nicias as tiie first ge* 
neral who transmitted his reports constandy in writing. He 
had observed, says the histDrian, ^^ that messengers, in de- 
livering verbally to the sovereign people in assembly the re- 
ports committed to them, generally gave an impression wide 
of the reality.'' From his first appointment, therefore, lie had 
used the precaution of frequently sending despatches in wri- 
ting with an exact account of every transaction, and these 
were always formally read to the assembled people by the 
secretary of the commonwealth. He had now determined, 
in consequence of his ill success in the late battle, to remain 
upon the defensive during the rest of the summer. For this, 
he thott^t it necessary to apologize very parti^arly in his 
despatches to Athens. He, therefore, committed them to 
ofiosrs whom he selected as most competent to answer any 
Questions that might be put to them ; yet lie scrupulously 
ptottated, that his written despatches only should be considei>- 
ad ae having his aotliority. 
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la thete ke reprMented die disaitroat «tete of the Aiii^ 
Mian aiFain, and concluded thus, ^^ I can affirm, Aat neither 
your generals nor yotir tfiny have deserved blame for their 
conduct in your service here ; h(ut as ^ily ia now united 
against us, and reinforcements aw expected from Peloponnen 
BUS, I wiU venture to declare, that it is become adbsolutely 
necessary for you to determine on one of two measures | 
either your forces, now here, must be immediately recalled, 
or an additional armament, not mferior in either land or na^ 
val force to the former, must be sent hiAer ; it must be here 
early in the spring, and a large sum of money for its use wiH 
be indispensable. For myself, I request, that I may besnpcv* 
seded in die command, for whidi ill hedth disqualifies me.^ 

The Athenians were not yet practised enough in misfor* 
tone, to Ksten to wise advice thwarting a favourite purpose. 
They would not on die remonstrances of Nicias give up their 
views of conquest in Sicify ; they would not even aOow their 
infirm and deserving general to retire. An additional iieMrce 
was immediately voted ; Nicias was required to remain with 
die command in chief; Menander and Euthydemns, oflicem 
taow in Sicily, Demosthenes, who had ah*eady so nmch dia> 
dnguished himself by important services, and Eutymedon, 
who had commanded at Coreyra, at Pylus, and in SicSy, 
were named to lead die reinforcement. 

While die Athenians were thus madly intent upon distant 
conquest, a more serious attack than they had yet experienced, 
was preparing agunst their own country. The success of 
Gylippus ; the prospect of assistance from the whole force of 
Sicily ; the evident embarrassment of Adiens ; the eadioita* 
tions of Corinth ; and the advice of Aloibiades ; determined 
die Lacedaemonians to recommence hostilities against Athens. 
The war became popidar ; and to prosecute hostilities with 
vigour was determined upon with dacrity. It was resolved 
to carry into execution, the long meditated purpose of occt»- 
pying a post in Attica ; and, in pursuance of tlie advice of 
Alcibiades, Decelea was the |dace chosen. 

In the beginning of the next spring, at a vei^ eariy season 
for aulitaiy operations, the Lacedemonians with dieir allies, 
under Agis, son of Archidamus, entered Attica ; and, after 
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cxtaiding tbcir ravages over the plma which had been abaa- 
dooed to them, applied diemselves to fortify Decelea, a 
town in sight of Athens, and well situated for commanding 
the richest part of Attica. ' 

• Meantime Gylippus was. using his wanted activity and 
skill against the infirm and desponding Nicias. From the 
several ^Sicilian cities he had coHected a considerable force, 
with which, about the time that Demosthenes sailed from 
Athens, he entered Syracuse. The Athenians kept their 
land force within tiieir fortifications, which he thought himself 
not strong enough to attack, unless he could divide their 
strength. He proposed tiierefore another measure, which to 
iBome might appear still bolder ; he would man the slups and 
attack the enemy's fleet, l^he reputation of the Athenians 
for naval superiority was so established by their various suc- 
cesses against the Feloponnesians in the beginning of the war, 
that the Syracusans were startled at the first idea of engaging 
them at sea. Qut the influence of Hermocrates powerfully 
seconded the authority of Gylippus. Together, they en- 
couraged the Syracusans, by representing to them that nothing 
so daunted an enterprizing people, as daring and unexpected 
attacks upon them. ^^ The Athenians themselves," they 
added, *^ had not always been a sea-faring people ; the in- 
vading Persians had first forced them to become such." Re- 
cent good fertime had prepared the Syracusans for encourage- 
ment. Having already, under the conduct of Gylippus, suc- 
ceeded so much beyond their hopes, they were disposed now 
to proceed in their career* Accordingly, they submitted 
tiiemselves to his direction ; thirty-five triremes, fit for ser- 
vice, lay in the great port, and forty-five in the little port ; 
all were manned by night, while Gylippus led tiie whole 
force of infantry toward the Athenian forts at Plemmyrium. 
At day break, the^stir in the Syracusan fleet became visi- 
ble to tile Athenians, who hastily manned six^ triremes. 
Gylippus, meanwhile, hastening his march, carried the largest 
of the three forts by assault, upon which the other two were 
immediately abandoned by their gurisons. By this time tiie 
fleets were engaged. Within tiie great port, the Syracusans had 
at first the advantage ; but their larger division was defeated^ 



mA then the cooqaering A thenbns, haiteaing to the reUef g£ 
their pressed ships, qukkly compelled the other division of 
the Synicusan fleet to fly. Eleven Syracasan ships were 
sunk ; the crews of three were tnade prisoners ; those of the 
others mostly perished. Three Athenian ships were des- 
troyed. The Athenians erected a trophy for their naval vic- 
tory ; the Syracusans erected three trophies for the three 
forts taken. , 

More important tokens of success, however, than any tro- 
phies, remained to the Syracusans. The killed and prisoners 
in the forts, notwithstanding the numbers that fled, were 
many ; the military chest ; all the most valuable effects of 
the principal officers ; large magazines of provisions ; miofit 
of the stores of both army and fleet ; masts for forty triremes, 
and three complete triremes laid up ashore were taken. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, their naval victory, the consequences 
of the late complex action was very seriously disadvan- 
tageous to the Athenians. Alarm and despondency began 
to pervade the armament. 

Meantime the conduct of the Sj^racusans, under the able 
direction of Gylippus and Hermocrates, was all energy. Not- 
withstanding their late naval defeat, they resolved not to 
give up their purpose of disputing with the Athenians, the 
command of the sea. Accordingly, to secure their station in 
the great port, whence they might best annoy the Atbeman 
fleet, they formed before it a kind of rampart of piles. To 
prevent the completion of this, and to destroy what was al- 
ready done, became an important object for the Athenians. 
A party, in boats, fsatened ropes about the piles ; divers went 
down and sawed them at the bottom ; and thus most of diem 
were hauled up, or broken. The Syracusans continued to 
drive piles'; and some in sucb a manner, that not appearing 
above water, they were very dangerous to the Athenian 
boats, yet divers were'^found for large rewards to saw and 
fasten ropes even to these, so that the labour of the enemy 
was continually to be renewed i and as the present view of 
the Athenian general was defence, and to gain time for the 
arrival of the reinforcement which he expected, his purpose 
was in » great degree accomplished. 
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While the AtUbnian dfairs were thus iraning in Sic^^^ 
Athens itself began to feel severely the consequence of hav« 
ii|g a Peloponnesian garrison established in the heart of its 
territory. In the former invasions, a considerable part of die 
harvest hud been consumed or carried off, and the vineyards, 
orchards and olive plantations, had been destroyed or greatly 
damsged. The injury, however, had not extended over 
the whole country. The Lacedsemonian army, for want of 
magazines, could not stay long, and when it was gone, the 
herds and flocks returned to their pastures, and the owners 
of the lands might make any use of them that the interval 
till the next summer would admit. The garrison of Dece- 
lea kept the whole country and the city itsdf in constant 
alarm. Its very wants compelled exertion ; for the troops, 
little supplied by their cities, subsisted chiefly by plunder ; 
and the assistance, which they received occasionally from 
home, was less in money or stores, than in reinforcements to 
assist in rapine. The Spartan king Agis, who had led the 
expedition and superintended the construction of the works, 
remained after the departure of the rest of the army, as go- 
vernor of the garrison, and aasidoously and ably directed its 
measures. Not only all produce md revenue from the lands 
of Attica^ with all the herds and flocks which they had main* 
tmaed, were lost to the Athenians ; but more dian twenty 
thousand slaves deserted, the greater part of whom were me- 
chanics and manufacturers. The Athenian cavalry were to 
little purpose employed in the endeavour to check the ravage 
and desertion. Many of the hones, the art of shoeing that 
animal being yet unknown, were lamed by unremitted service 
on rough and rocky ground ; some were disidded by wounds, 
and the rest soon worn down. 

Among the inomveniences ensuing from the establish- 
ment of the enemy in Decelea one is mentioned, which 
marks, to a surprizing degree, the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation. The large and fniitful island ai Eubcfca was, at 
all limes, the principal resource of the Athenians for sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the scanty and arid soil of Attica. 
The produce was mosdy brought to die port of Oropus, and 
thencp conveyed, by land, along a hilly road of dbouX forty- 
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taw tailcSy to Athens* The nearest, and ahnost the oiidy 
practicable road for heavy burdens, passed through Decdea. 
The occupying of that post by the enemy, therefore, made 
it necessary to carry every diing by sea. With the advanta- 
ges of modem navigation this would be incomparably the 
preferable method ; but Thucydides assures us, that in that 
age the expense of the transport aU the way by sea, fiir ex* 
ceeded that of the old practice. He also observes, *^ that, 
instead of a commonwealth, Athens was reduced to the con-* 
dition of a garrison. Without a territory, it depended upon 
supplies by sea for subsistence. The whole people were 
luurassed with military du^ so incessant, as to admit of litlile 
other employment. During the day they mounted guard by 
reliefs ; but for the night none were at any time excused, and 
this continued throughout all seasons during the remainder 
of the war. 

Pressed by every inconvenience of a siege at home— such 
continued to be the zeal of the Athenian people for foreign 
conquest— «uch the ardcur with which they insisted on the 
prosecution of the siege of Syracuse, a city scarcely inferior 
to Athens in size or population, that unless seen, says the 
historian, nobody would believe it. Tlie expectation of all 
Greece was strangely disappointed, and the opinion generally 
entertained, both of the power and of the perseverance of 
Athens, proved unfounded. The pressure of new evils served 
but to bring forward new resources. All revenue from At- 
tica, public and private, ceasing, it was necessary to look 
abroad for supplies. A total change was made in the coUec* 
tiop of revenue from the subject states ; the ancient tribute 
was abolished ; and instead of it, a tax was imposed resem- 
bling the modem customs, being a twentieth of the value of 
all imports and exports. This, though light in comparison 
with modem taxes, was the heaviest tax, as far as we leara 
from history, at that time known in the world. 

While the Athenians were suffering from the Peloponne- 
aiaiitf established in Decelea, a cruel stroke fell upon their 
neighbouring enemies of Bceotia. Thirteen hundred ar- 
med lliracians hired for the Sicilian expedition, did not 
arrive till after the fleet, under Demosthenes, was gone. 
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Means to forward them were not ready, and their pay was 
burdensome, being an Attic drachma, about eighteen cents 
a head, daily. It was resolved, therefore, to send them home ; 
but, by the way, to make use of them against the enemies 
of the commonwealth as opportunity might offer. The com- 
mand was committed to Dietrephes an Athenian ; who, pas- 
sing through the Euripus, debarked his barbarians on the 
hostile shore of the Tanagrsan tetritory. Having collected 
some booty, he hastened to deposit it iii the neighbouring 
friendly town of Chalcis in Eubcea, and in the evening again 
crossed the Euripus for farther plunder. During the night 
he directed his march toward M ycalessus, a large and popu* 
lous Boeotian town in perfect amity with Thebes, and at such 
a distance from the Attic border, and from the sea, that the 
inhabitants, unaccustomed to fear surprizes, spared them- 
selves the expense and fatigue of maintaining fortifications, 
and keeping a regular watch. Dietrephes halted toward mid- 
night, and recommenced his march so as to reach Mycales- 
ftus, only two miles oiF, about day-break. Finding a gate 
open and unguarded, his barbarians rushed instantly to pil- 
lage ; and massacred as they went, sparing neither sex nor 
age ; for the Thracians, like most barbarians, are commonly 
bloody-minded in success. There was a very large school 
in which the boys were just assembled, when the ThracianA 
broke in and put every one to death. Destruction so unex- 
pected and so complete, scarcely ever fell upon any town. 

News of this scene of bloodshed being quickly carried to 
Thebes, a body of forces instantly marched, too late to give 
relief to the Mycalessians, but in time to overtake the 
Thracians. Those barbarians, who in courage were inferior 
to none, repulsed the Theban cavalry. They were, however, 
compelled to abandon all their booty, and when they arrived 
on the beach, in the confusion of embarkation, they suffered 
greatly. About two hundred and fifty of them were killed. 

Meanwhile Demosthenes, having joined Charicles, was 
meditating measures for revenging on Lacedsmon th6 
evils suffered by Athens from the garrison of Dccelea. 
Upon the Epidaurian coast he made a descent, and collected 
some booty. Proceeding to the Laconian coast, he de- 
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Wked again opposite Cythera. The first business was pluii* 
der, as far as it could be conventendy extended; A neck 
of land was then occupied on which to erect a fort. It 
was proposed that this should be, on the eastern side of the 
country, like Pylus on the western, a place of refuge for run«> . 
away Helots, or any others who might be disposed to live by 
rapine on the Laconian lands. Matters being so far setded^ 
Demosthenes proceeded on his voyage; 

Arriving at Corcyra^ he added his personal influelice td 
the public authori^ for collecting reinforcements amiong the 
allies of Athens in western Greece^ Naupactus, Cephallenia^ 
Jacynthus^ Alyzia,. Anactorium, contributed to strengthen the 
armament. At Anactorium he found Eurymedon collecting 
provisions for Sicily, and from him he learnt the unwelcome 
newS) that Plemmyrium was in the hands of the enemyt 

Demosthenes^nd £urymedon having prepared every thing 
for the prosecution of their voyage, crossed the Ionian gulf 
to the Japygian promontory. There they stopped to renew 
the ancient alliance of Athens with Artas, a powerful chief of 
the Japygian barbarians, through whom they obtained a small 
reinforcement of dartmen of the Messapian tribe. Proceed-^ 
ing to Thurium, they found a revolution had taken place there 
favourable to their cause ; the party friendly to Athens were 
in possession of the government^ and those of their opponents 
who had escaped with life were in banishment. After making 
arrangements advantageous for the Athenian interest, and 
obtaining a reinforcement of a thousand men, they proceeded 
to the Rhegian port of Petra^ 

As soon as the Athenian fleet, under Demosthenes, had 
clearly quitted the Grecian coast, the Corinthian admiral^ 
Polyanthes, resolved upon the bold measure of offering battle^ 
though with inferior numbers, to the Athenian squadron at 
Naupactus. He chose his place for the purpose judiciously^ 
Experience had led the Corinthians to improve the con-* 
struction of their galleys, by strengthening the bows with an 
addition of timber and metal, which might enable them to re-* 
sist the destructive shock of the enemy's beak. After a short 
contest, three Corinthian ships were sunk, but seven Athenian 
were disabled, through the superior strength of the Coring 
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dutta bovrs. The Corimihiana retirod ; but the Atheniani 
Were not io conditioii for effectiud pursuit. The Corinthuma, 
liherefbue, erected a trophy, tUnkiag it much not to have been 
mart. decisiYety defeated. The Atheniana, on the coQtr»- 
17, thou^ they renuuned mastert of the wreck, the commoB 
eiiterion of victory, would erect no trophy, dejected as by a 
deliat, because with superior numbers they had not been 
more completely victorious. 

During these transactions, the natural consequences of re- 
covered prosper!^ attended the negociations which Gylippus 
and Hermocrates were prosecudng in Sicily. Of the Grecian 
citica,. none reasafaied attached to Athens ; Agrigentum alone 
peraevered ih neutrality. 

Intelligence arriving of the finrmidable reinforcement coming 
from Athena, Gylippus and Hermocrates determined to use 
the opportunity yet remaining for attempting a deciaive blow 
Jigainat the dbpirited armament of Niciaa. They, like the 
Cormthiana, had learned from experience the deficienciea of 
their triremea, and they adopted nearly the same plan of im* 
{nnovemtnt The Syracuaana prepared with new confidence 
for action. AB being ready before the fleet moved, Gylippua 
(fa^lir out the land forcea. They engaged the whole atten* 
tion of the commandera with a false attack. This feint taking 
fiiU efifect, the fleet, consisting of eighty triremes, advanced 
towards tiie Athenian naval atation. The Athenians, in alarm 
tad confuaicm, haatily manned seventy-five triremes, and met 
them. The contest Waa long ; two Athenian triremea were 
aunk, but the fleets parted without any great advanuge gain- 
id On either side. 

Ne]Kt day the Syracusans did not move. But no encou- 
ragement arose hence to the Athenians. They felt that they 
bad lost the superiori^ by sea as well as by land, and they 
concluded that the enemy would not long rest satisfied with 
the progress already made. Nicias, tiierefore, directed hia 
principal attention to the security of his fleet. He had al- 
ready formed a stockade in the water for the defence of hia 
navAl atation. In front of this, he now moored large mer- 
chant shipa. In theae were placed machinea bearing instru- 
ments of vast weight, called dolphins, so suspended over the 
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lea that they might be dropped on way yemd parefaig 
smd with such vioknce as to sink it« 

The Syracusans did not disappoint the ezpectatioii of fte 
Athenian general. The veiy next morning their land and 
sea forces moved at once towards his camp and nsival statim ; 
but the serious attack as before was on the fleet. A Corinthian 
fleet, when going to seek an enemy, took three day's provi« 
sioo aboard. But Vrhen immediate action was czpeeted, as 
GQ the present occasion, the general pxactice was to leave 
every thing but their arms in their navd camp ; not encnm- 
beringtfaemselvetf on shipboard with a single meal. Toward 
mid*day, in pursuance of the advice of Ariston, the Syn^ 
cttsans retreated, but in perfect order, toward their naval sta^ 
tion. The Athenians, fatigued with unavailing contest, did 
niot pursue. The Syracusans, on reaching ifae shore, found a 
market of eatables provided. The magbtrates, in cause* 
quence of notice from the naval commanders, had compelled 
tdl persons in the city to send whatever provisions they had 
ready, and the crews debarking, took hasty refreshment. 

Meanwhile the Athenians retreatiuff to Aeir naval camp, 
had dispersed, expecting no intemiptita of leisure for their 
meal ; when suddenly they perceived the Syracusan fleet ap» 
proaching again in order of batde. With much tumuh, and 
mostly without refreshment, diey hastened aboard, and die 
action was renewed. But it was no longer equally main* 
tained as before. The strengdiened bows of die Syracusan 
galleys damaged several of die Adienian ; the numerous 
dartmen on the Syracusan decks pDed their weapons eflica* 
ciously ; and practice had given the Syracusan leaders a new 
mode of annoying an enemy. Dartmen, in boats, venturing 
under the quarters, and even under the lateral galleries of 
the Athenian galleys, gave more annoyance to their seamen 
than even the dartmen on the decks. Seven Athenian ships 
being sunk, several others much damaged, die whole fleet 
sought the shelter of dieir floating fortresses. So far the 
Syracusans pursued^ and three of their ships, elate with 
success, pushed within them, but two were sunk, and the 
other was taken with her whole crew. The rest retired 
satisfied with the success of the day, and confirmed 19 opt- 
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Iiiaii that diey were now superior by sea, as well -as by land, 
to that enemy from whom they had so lately apprehended 
60bjngatio& . It was, therefore, unanimously resolved at the 
eailieat opportunity to renew the attack on both elements. 

In die short and critical interval between the resolution ta^ 
ken and the proposed execution, Demosthenes and Euryme^ 
don arrived with a fleet of seventy-three triremes, and a land 
force of neariy twenty thousand men. Alarm and astonish^* 
went now returned with double force upon die S3rracusans. 
They had been assured that Attica itself was in the possession 
of an enemy ; and it appeared an unaccountable paradox, that, 
so pressed at home, the Athenians should send out such a 
force to make foreign conquest, a force in all points equal to 
that which Nicias had first led to Sicily. The power of 
Athens dius appeared stupendous ; its resources beyond cal-> 
cidation ; and their own danger consequendy endless. 

Demosthenes having landed his fuK;es, viewed his ground 
and judiciously decided on the measures proper to be taken. 
In his younger days he had been enterprizing even to raah-r 
liess. Now, in mature age, neither the hope of profit, nor 
the prospect of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical multitude, 
could move him from what he thought die welfare of his 
country required. The safety of the Sicilian army was not 
to be staked agsdnst any hope of conquest ; the gain would 
be a precarious advantage to the commonwealth ; the loss al<* 
most certain ruin. His first resolution, therefore, was to avoid 
the error of Nicias, losing opportunity by delay ; his next, to 
fix upon some one undertaking, in which success might he in 
some degree decisive,* and failure not iatal; and finally, he 
determined, that should such a first attempt be defeated, it 
would be improper to risk farther so large a portion of the 
strength of the commonwealth ; and whatever indignation he 
might incur from die Adienian people, he would lead the ar- 
mament home. 

The Athenian force was clearly superior in the field. The 
principal obstacles to the progress of the siege were the ene- 
my's counterwork intersecting the line of the contravallation, 
and their possession of Epipola. Demosthenes observed that 
the counterwork was only a single wall without defence bcr 
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U&d, 80 that posBesuon of Epipols would g^vt him posaes* 
Bion of the counterwork. He therefore judged that the as* 
sault of Eptpobe would be the best criterion ; its success, or 
its fisulure, would determine whether the siege of Syracuse 
•hoidd be vigorously prosecuted or abandoned without delay. 
This assault was therefore resolved upon. 

To attack otherwise than by surprise, so gieat a force, in 
a post so strong by nature and by lurt, was deemed unadvisa- 
ble. Night was therefore chosen for the purpose ; the amy 
moved about midnight. They passed the first Syracusan 
post unperceived. Surprizing then a small outwork, they 
put part of the guard to the sword ; but the greater part es- 
caping, alarmed the camps in Epipoke. All was quickly in 
motion to oppose the assailants ; but die Athenian van, led 
by Demosthenes, repulsed the first troops they met, and con-* 
tinned mounting the hfll ; while diose who followed demol- 
ished the fort, Attacks were renewed by Gylippus, but 
still unsuccessfully $ the Athenians pushed forward ; but in 
confidence now of success, they grew more careless of their 
order. In this state the Bc^otians who were among the allies 
of Syracuse met and checked them. Among a large body of 
men confined within a narrow space on rough ground and by 
night, confusion once arising spread rapidly. To communi<r 
cate commands was difficult i and though the moon shone 
bri^t,y^t when established arrangements were once dis* 
tutbed, it was no longer easy to dkdnguish friends from foes. 
The repulsed Athenians meeting thpae yet advancing, were 
received with pointed spears. This occasioned frequent and 
clamorous passing of the word, which thus became known to 
the enemy, and of course useless or even prejudicial to them- 
selves. But beyond all things, the song or shout of battle, 
which the Greeks always used in the moment previous to at- 
tack, increased the confusion ; for that of the allies of Athens 
being the same with the Sjrracusan, alarmed the Athenians 
wherever they heard it ; and as disorder extended, the troops 
of the Athenian army in several parts foughjt one another. 
At length all took to flight. The only Toad for retreat was 
narrow ; the fugitives were tumerous ; and, hastening to 
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avdid the ptinuen* swofAb, naaxy perished iiy "ftJliog down 
prtdpiceB. ' *» 

The momiw wi» a daf of aMumhig to the Atheniatt, at 
of triumph to die Syraciisatti. 

£very chcumstaoce appeared bow to Tei|aire ibat the 
Athenian generals shoold quickly enter npon some new plan. 
Hie armaniem was sickly, and the hope of soott reducbg 
Syracuse, or indeed of at all reducing it, seeased f mstrated. 
Demosibenes, therefore, urged his opnuoii, before given, that 
the estperiment having been made, and having fitiled, all pur* 
pose dt conijuest in Sicily diould be at once abandoned, 
and tshe armament conducted home. Nicias posidvdy refii- 
sed to concur in this arrangement, ^^ The temper of the 
Adienian people,^ he said, ^ is well known to me ; warm in 
expectation and jealous of their authority, they would higk* 
ly resent a measure, so disappointing to their hopes, unau« 
fhorised by their decree. Our conduct, then, let it be recol- 
lected, must be submitted to the judgment, and our fate 
must be decided by the vote, not of those who have seen and 
who know what we know, but of those who will be persuade 
ed of any thing by any eloquent accuser. Even of those now 
under our command ; of diose now loudest in complaint of 
the evils they are suffering ; some, nay many, will unsay their 
assertions, blame the abandonment of die expedition ; impute 
corruption to their generals, and perhaps become our accu* 
sers, or at least join in the vote for our condemnation. I, there* 
fore, if I am brought to die alternative, will not risk a shame* 
ful death from the injustice of my fellow citizens, to avoid an 
honourable death from the valour of the enemy. But I think 
^ we are not yet so straitened. HI as the £ace of our affairs 
appears, I well know the condition of die'Syracusans is worse. 
In some points they are under great difficulties, in others re- 
duced to absolute inability. They are ruined by dieir ex* 
pences. Their fleet therefore they cannot long maintain; 
and, on the least failure of payment, their auxiliaries witt 
•abandon them. We are under no equal difficulty ; and, on 
these considerations, I hold it utterly improper to give up 
the enterprize/' 
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Such W€te the senliments of Nldas, delivared m the coud* 
cil of war. But beside His extreme horror of the prospect of 
hving under the AtheoUn democrfiey with credit so impair- 
ed» (as it must have been by relinquishing the enterprize,) h^ 
had reaaons for his peraeyerance which he did not communi* 
cate. There were among the Syracusana some who wished 
well to the Athenian arms. These communicated secretly 
with Nicias ; they informed him accurately of the state of 
things in the city ; they urged him to persevere in the siege, 
mi they encouraged him to hope, that the very distress of 
the caenAy, with little exertion oa his part, would enable him 
still to return home conqueror of Syracuse. 

Upexpected success had now prepared the Syracusanp for 
any exertion. Gylippus was successful in a journey which 
he undertook into the Sicilian country. Besides collecting a 
considerable force among the barbarians, he was joined by i| 
body of Peloponnesians, who, to avoid the Athenian fleet, 
had made the coast of Africa, and thence crossed to Selinus, 
and he led the whole without opposition into Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the Athenian armament, dispirited by disap* 
pointment, was also weakened daily by sickness. Intelli- 
gence that Gylippua had introduced a powerful reinforce- 
ment within the Syracusan line^, excited new apprehension. 
Nicias at length was persuaded to give the sanction of his 
consent to the retreat of the armament. Orders were given 
with cautious privacy for the fleet and army to prepare for 
quitting their station. All was accordingly ready when the 
full moon was suddenly eclipsed. None had then science to 
foresee the regular return of that phenomenon ; few could 
be persuaded that the cause was in the order of nature. It 
struck the annament with terror, as a portent boding ill to 
their purpose ; application was made to the generals, de- 
precating the intended march ; the augurs and soothsayers 
declared, that to bring the heavenly powers again to a friend- 
ly aspect, feqmred a deby of thrice nine days, and Nicias, 
more superstitious than the rest, affirmed, thstt till that period 
was completed, he would not even consult about removal. 

There seems to have been nothing in tiiis omen to per- 
suade the Athenians more than the Syracusans that the ill 
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boding t^garding them. But omens of undecided import^ 
such is the nature of superstitious fear^ commonly were 
taken as unfavourable by those in adverse circumstances. On 
the other hand, the knoidedge that the Athenians held them* 
selves to be the objects of the portended divine displeasure^ 
sufficed for the Syracusans to derive encouragement from the 
portent. They were confident of superiority by land ; they 
considered the intention of secret retreat as a proof of fear 
to stand a batde« They resolved, therefore, not to allow the 
enemy to establish themselves any where in Sicily, but to at> 
tack tfiem by sea and land in their present situation^ and by 
their total destruction to deter future invasions. 

This grand attack was resolved upon^ Accordingly, seven- 
ty-six triremes moved from the naval station, and the whole 
land force advanced towards the Athenian lines. The Athe-^ 
nians, superior by ten triremes, met their fleets Eurymedon^ 
who commanded the right, stretched away with a view to 
surround the left of the enemy. The centre, spreading to 
obviate the danger of too great an interval between the divi-^ 
sions, weakened itself by making the intervals too great be- 
tween ship and ship. In this state it was attacked by the 
enemy in close order, and presently defeated. The Syracu* 
sans, then directing their principal effort against the division 
of Eurymedon, now cut off from the rest of the fleet, took, 
destroyed, or drove aground every ship, and Eurymedon 
himself was killed. The left wing, thus wholly without sup^> 
port, fled, pursued to the shore. The land forces were now 
called into action, on the one side to capture, and on the other 
to defend the stranded vessels. The Athenians finally pre-* 
vailed, and they saved most of them. . The Syracusans, how«« 
ever, took eighteen, and of these the whole crews perished^ 
The S3rracusan fleet then retired, and each party erected its 
trophy ', the Sjrracusans for their naval victory, the Atheni" 
ans for their success by land. 

But the event of the naval action was a disaster so mo-* 
mentotts, and so litUe balanced by the better fortune of the 
land forces, that the deepest dejection pervaded the Atheni- 
an armament. On the other hand, the Syracusans began to 
consider themselves no longer as struggling in the almost 
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hopekss defence of eveiy thing dear to them; They looked 
forward to success that might entitle them to the high ap- 
peHatton of vanquishers of Athens. Accordingly they ap- 
plied themselves immediately to blockade the port ; desiring 
noir to prevent the departure of that force from which they^ 
had expected the worst evils of subjugation ; and proposing 
no less Azn to destroy, or reduce to the dreadful condition of 
prisoners at discretion, the whole of that formidable fleet and* 
aitny. 

Meanwhile, not dejection only, but the most urgent of 
wants pressed the Athenians. In consequence of the reso- 
lution taken to raise the siege (no suspicion being entertun- 
ed'that the enemy could prevent their departure by sea) they 
bad forbidden farther supplies of provisions from Catana. 
Naval superiority lost, the means of intercourse with Catana 
were gone, and thus the desire to depart was enforced, as 
the means of elFecting it were rendered precarious. A coun- 
cil of war was caDed to consider of these untoward ' circum- * 
stances. The result of the deliberation was a redolutioti to 
withdraw the whole armament by sea. This being deter- 
mined on, the subordinate resolution to use all possible 
means for strengthening the fleet followed ; and with this 
view they agreed to abandon immediately their extensive line 
of contravallation, and deduce their works to a single fort, 
near the naval station, large enough only to contain the bag- 
gage and sick, with a competent garrison. The lightness of 
the vessels, a quality necessary to swift rowing, and in open 
sea of inestimable value, would be of litde avail within the 
harbour of Syracuse. On the contrary, to be able to main- 
tain a stationary fight, as between infantry ashore, was deem- 
ed a matter of principal importance. It was finally resolved, 
that every man capable of bearing arms, beyond the neces- 
sary garrison of the fort, should be taken aboard ; that nu- 
mercfus bowmen, with the ablest dart'men, diould be station- 
ed on the decks ; and that, on the prows, grappling irons 
should be fixed which might at once obviate the shock of the 
enemy^s stronger bows, and, preventing their retreat, give 
opportunity to their own numerous heavy-armed soldiers to 

vot. IV. [15] 
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aet. Pursuant to these resolutions, tboot a hundred and tea 
triremes were equipped and mamed. 

The busde of preparation in the Athenian fleet was ob- 
served by^ the Syracnsans, and inteffigence reached them of 
the grappling irons with which the Athenian prows were to be 
Silrmed. Gylippua and Hermocrates, though diey could not 
equip eighty triremes, nevertheless determined to puvsne the 
contest for naval superiority. Against the new mode of ac- 
tion proposed by the Athenians, they thougjht it necessary to 
prepare ; but for this it was held sufficient to cover the fore- 
castles of their triremes widi bull*hides^ on which the grap* 
pKng irons would not readily take a firm hold. 

While the ammation of the Syracusans and their confede^ 
rates seconded the spirit of their leaders, a general dejection 
prevailed among the Athenians. The discouragement atiung 
from the late naval defeats was proportioned to the former 
confidence in the opinion of their decided superiority. But 
as the spirits of those under his command sunk, ^e anima- 
tion, and, indeed, the whole character of Nicias seemed to 
rise. His behaviour on the occasion was truly great. Litde 
ambitious, when favoured by fortune ; rather deficient in ei^ 
ertion, and sometimes culpably remiss in his. command ; Hm* 
activity and animation increased as evils pressed and dangess 
threatened. None was now so warm in endeavours to re* 
vive the drooping courage of the soldiers and seamen. When 
all wtis ready for the proposed attempt, he went around the 
whole armament, and exhorted every one by his own glorjr, 
and by that inherited from his ancestors, to exert himself 
in the approaching batde. Leading then the whole to the 
shore, he there committed diem to Demosthenes, Menan^ 
der, and Euthydemus, under whose orders they embarked, 
and moved immediately to the harbour's mouth to. force their 
way out. 

The enemy, who carefully watched their motions, quickly' 
made towards them under the Corinthian Pythen, and Sica- 
nus and Agatharchus, Syracusans. With the first shock, the 
Athenians made themselves masters of the vessels diat block* 
aded the mouth of the port, and were hastening to unmoor 
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||Mn and dear the pMsage^ when the Syi«€iiaaQaa{^oach«d^ 
and a most obstinate batde ensued^. 

Meanwhile, the Athenian army stood on the shore, ob- 
servkig, with the most ansious attention, what passed at so 
short a distance that they could see and hear almost every 
diing* When, therefore, alter a long contest, the advantage 
of the Syracnsans became decisive^ and the whole Athenian 
fleet fled and was pursued, grief, indignation, and dismay 
rose to the highest pitch. 

The dejection that pervaded the defeated armament was 
ao extreme, and the danger impending so urgent, that the 
sacred dues of the dead were totally neglected ; no herald 
was sent to request the restitution of their bodies ; no care 
was taken about their burial, but every thought was absorbed 
in the evils that pressed, and the perils that threatened, the 
Uving. Amiid the general despair, however, Demosthenes 
did not lose his usual energy of mind. Going to Nicias^ he 
ptopoaed what might still have saved the greater part of the 
fiyrces» Sixty triremes remained to the Athenians ; those of 
the enemy, though victorious^ were reduced to fifty. He 
thought it therefore very possible still to force a passage out 
to sea, if, embarking that very night, they made the attempt 
at day-break. Nieias approved, but the crews absolutely re« 
fused. They said tiiat ^^ they would go any where by land, 
and fight their way, if necessary ; but by sea, the experience 
of the past suflieiendy proved that they could expect nothing 
but destruction." The execution of this salutary measure was 
thus prevented. ^ 

Gylippus and the Syracusan chiefs became more than ever 
desirous to prevent the departure of the enemy. Gylippus 
hoped, indeed, to conquer Athens itself^ in Sicily* The opin- 
ion was general, inSyracuse, tint the Athenians would now 
think only of retreat by land ; and it was supposed they would 
move that very night. But the Syracusan people, wearied 
with the labour of the day, and eidiilirated with its success, 
were more eager to enjoy tiie leisure which they had so well 
earned, than aolicttons about any future events. Hermo- 
'erates knew his fellow citizens and mankmd too well to sit- 
traspt, in such circumstances, to force their inclination ; but bia 
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fruitful genius provided still a resource for the attainmcffit of 
his purpose. In the evening some persons, under his direc- 
tion, went on horseback to the Athenian camp, and approach- 
ing near enough to be heard, when they could not be distinct- 
ly seen, pretended they were of thfie party which had been 
accustomed to communicate with Nicias. Obtaining credit 
so far, they charged those whom they had engaged in con* 
versation, to go and tell the general *'*' that the passes were al- 
ready occupied by the Syracusans, and that he would there- 
fore do well not to move that night.'.- • The fatal bait was 
taken, and the next day was spent by the Athenians in vari- 
ous preparations for the march. 

But Gylippus and Hermocrates, though they had yielded 
at the moment to the wishes of their people, found means, 
before the morrow ended, to engage them in their own views. 
Their victorious fleet went to the Athenian naval station %. 
and no opposition being attempted, they carried off or burnt 
on the spot, every ship. The army, at the same time, march- 
ed out under the conduct of Gylippus, and occupied all the 
principal passes around the Athenian camp. 

On the next day, every thing being prepared, orders were 
issued by the Athenian generals for marching. Upon that 
occasion every horror presented itself that the human body 
can suffer, or the human mind conceive. No slight distress 
arose from the reflection, that instead of fulfilling the lofty 
hopes of their enterprise, the whole of so powerful a fleet 
was destroyed ; that through their failure, ruin threatened 
their country ; and that, instead of returning conquerors of 
Sicily, an ignominious flight was their only and almost hope- 
less resource to avoiding slavery or death. But in the cir- 
cumstances of that flight, many dreadful considerations, many 
lamentable objects presented themselves, and came- home to 
the feelings of every individual. The dead lay yet unburied, 
and the recollection, or in many instances the sight, of a rela- 
tion or a friend, so neglected, struck not only with grief but 
with horror. Yet the voices and the actions of the many liv- 
ing, whom wounds or sickness rendered unable to march, 
their complaints, their expostulations, their prayers, their 
embraces, and the painful, yet fruitless endeavours of some 
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to foUow their friends, were still more distressing than the 
compunction which arose from the neglect, impious as it was 
deemed, of the still and silent dead. Mutual reproach then, 
and self-reproach for that Hbare which any one had had in in- 
ducing or enhancing public calamity, whether by promoting 
the enterprise or by obstructing the retreat, aggravated the 
bitterness of calamity. Such was the accumulated weight of 
misery, that it threw the whole multitude into tears ; and, 
absorbing the apprehension of farther danger, took away 
almost the desire or power of moving. 

At length the march commenced : it resembled that of a 
whole city flying from a besieging army. The numbers, in- 
cluding attendants, were not less tban forty thousand. At- 
tendants, however, were of litde importance ; mostly slaves, 
they deserted openly ; and on the instant of the army's mov- 
»ing, the greater part of them disappeared.. Thus, even the 
cavalry and the heavy-armed infantry were reduced to carry 
Aeir own provisions and necessaries ; some being without 
attendants, some mistrusting those who remained with them ; 
and the small portion of provisions they possessed demanded 
every care, since it was far from being equal to their proba- 
ble wants. 

Amid the extreme dejection and anguish pervading the 
armament, Nicias wonderfully supported the dignity of his 
character and situation. Individually, the distress of the ex- 
isting circumstances appeared not to affect him, his only 
anxiety seemed to be to relieve that of others, and to diffuse 
encouragement among all. The speech, either made by him, 
or for him by Thucydides; is highly interesting, as it marks 
the opinion entertained of the divine providence by a man of 
extensive information and experience, just, and religiously 
disposed, but never taught to consider this life as a state of 
probation, or to expect, in futurity, the reward of good, and 
the punishment of evil deeds. Nicias, exerting his voice to 
the utmost, desired the troops to advert to his own case : 
** I," he said, ^ am in body very far from being the strongest 
among you. In the blessings of high fortune I was once in- 
ferior to none ; but now I must bear every present evil, I 
have to apprehend every threatened danger, in common with 
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the lowest under my commaixi. Such is 1117 lot, wiio have 
always been regular and zealous in every duty to die gods^ 
and not only, as far as depended simply on mjrsdf, tcf^pu* 
lously just, but liberally charitable among men. ^,Hence I 
have hope and confidence that our fortune wiU change for 
the better. The alBictioo we now suffer is surely beyond 
our desert ; the enemy have already been suiSciently fertu« 
nate ;' and if our enterprise against Ais country has offended 
any of the gods, it cannot be but our present evils are ade- 
quate punishment. For we are not the first who have drawn 
our swords in the attempt^ unjustifiable be it confessed, to 
subjugate and reduce to slavery our fellow creatures, and 
seize to ourselves their possessions. In thus doing only 
what is ordinary among men, others have suffered for it 
only what men may bear. We, therefore, have surely reason 
to hope, that the gods will at length moderate dieir apparent 
excess of vengeance against us, objects as we are already 
become of pity rather than of indignation. 

^ Confiding thus far dien in the divine mercy, let us look to 
what, mere human things considered, our circumstances are, 
and surely we ought not to despond. Such a force as we 
possess ; with so large a proportion of regular troops 1 
wherever we establish our abode, we are not only a formid- 
able army, we are a commonwealdi. Certainly no Sicilian 
state, Syracuse excepted, will easily drive us from any situa'* 
tion we may occupy, or even prevent us from occupying any 
we may desire. To be safe, indeed, we have only to reach 
the Sicilian territory, for their fear of the Syracusans ensures 
to us the friendship of the barbarians. Firm minds and or* 
deriy conduct, then, are principally necessary to your welfare, 
and not to yours only, but that of the Adienian common^ 
wealth ; which, however lamentably fallen through our mis- 
fortune, it may not be beyond our ability to restore ; since 
the strength of a state consists, not in towns, not in terrilory, 
not in ships, but in men.'' 

Having thus spoken, Nicias led the march ; the army being 
disposed in two divisions with the baggage between them ; 
himself commanding the van, Demosthenes the rear. The 
road chosen was that by which they hoped most readily tq 



feaoh die Skflhoi country, vhere soonest they might find food 
and sftfety. At the ford of the ADapu8,<^ery little distant 
from their camp, they found a body of Syracusans posted to 
oppose the passage. These they soon forced to retire, but 
the enemy's horse and Kght infantry, hanging on their flanks 
and rear, gave such continual annoyance, that after a march 
of only five miles, finding a rising ground commodious for 
the pBipose, they encamped for the night. The next day 
diey made still less progress. Want of provisions induced 
them to halt, after a march of only two miles and a half, in a 
plain where, beside collecting catde among the farms and vil- 
lages, they could supply themselves with water for their pro« 
gvess over the hilly and dry country which lay next in their 
way. But on die third day, the Syracusan horse and light 
troops, in larger force than before, gave so much greater an- 
noyance, that after many hours wasted in unavailing attempts 
to repress them, the distressed Athenians returned to the 
camp they had last occupied. Nor could they profit, as on 
die preceding day, from their situation ; even to obtain water, 
such was the enemy's superiority in cavalry, was difiicult 
and hasardous. 

Either a change of plan or some greater effort than had yet 
been made was clearly indispensable. On the next morning, 
therefore, they moved earlier than usual, and pressed their 
march with the view of occupying the Acrseum Lepas, the 
first narrow pass at the entrance of the highlands. ' But on 
their arrival at the Acneum Lepas, they found, not only an 
armed force to oppose them, but the natural difficulties of 
the pais increased by a fortification. An assault was imme« 
diately attempted, which was not successful. Meanwhile, a 
storm came on, such as in the autumnal season is common ; 
but in the present wane of the Athenian affairs every thing 
was construed as an ill omen, and the generals could not per- 
suade their troops to renew the attack. As constant exertion 
tends to maintain the animation which success has raised ; 
so new and unexpected opposition commonly increases tHe 
depression of the unfortunate. 

When they moved again, still with the view to force the 
passage of the mountains, they had no sooner quitted their 
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camp, than the Syracusan horae and lighttraops atttcki^d tfaeir- 
flanks and rear. If they halted to repel them, the enemy in- 
stantly retreated ; but the moment they resumed their march^ 
the attack was renewed ; and this, so repeatedly and effica- 
ciously, that, after advancing only one mile through the plsun, 
they encamped again. Then the Syracuaans also retired to 
their camp. 

The distress of the Athenians was no,w become very great : 
numbers were suiFering from wounds received in the skir- 
midies, all were in almost total want of provisions, and of 
all necessaries. The generals, therefore, came to a suddoi 
resolution to break up their camp which they had been hither- 
to following, and on which the enemy waited to intercept 
them. For, pursuing along the coast the way to Camarina 
and Gela, they might still reach the Sicilian territory. The 
usual (ires were lighted to obviate suspicion in the enemy, 
and the army was then silently assembled and the march be- 
gun. Nicias led with a hasty pace, yet preserving due re- 
gularity. Through some unknown fatality, alarm and tumult 
' arose in the division commanded by Demosthenes. Order 
was after some time restored, but the two divisions were 
completely separated. 

The Syracusans, as soon as day broke, perceiving the Athe- 
nian camp deserted, with the usual blindness of democratical 
jealousy, began to criminate Gylippus as if he had traitor- 
ously permitted the enemy to escape. To discover which 
way so large a body had directed its march was, however, 
not difficult, and shordy all joined in zealous pursuit. De- 
mosthenes, notwithstanding the misfortune which had retard- 
ed him, had before day-break reached the road leading from. 
Syracuse to Florus. A little farther he found a body of Sy- 
racusans raising works to obstruct his passage. These he 
soon dispersed. He proceeded still near the coast to the 
brook Erineus, and there the cavalry of the Syracusan army 
overtook him. . 

From the first, there seems to have been some difference of 

opinion between the. Athenian generals concerning the nian- 

ner of conducting the retreat. Nicias thought the safety of 

^ the army depended beyond all things upon the rapidity of 
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its march ; that insults should therefore be borne ; and halts 
made to repel attacks, only when they threatened very impor- 
tant consequences. But Demosthenes was more disposed, 
on every occasion, to revenge, with the view to deter annoy- 
ance. No sooner, tlu^refore, did the Syracusan horse press 
upon his rear, than he changed that line of march by which 
he could best gain ground, to form his troops so as to act most 
efficaciously against the enemy. The Syracusans saw their 
opportunity, and pushed by him while he hahed. Their in- 
fantry quickly came up, and Demosthenes was surrounded. 
Too late discovering his error, he took the best measure that 
circumstances would then admit, by occupying a walled en- 
closure near at hand, where the enemy's horse could not reach 
him, and where he could defy even their heavy-armed infan- 
try. Repeated sufiPerings, in the course of this long war, had 
taught the Lacedsmonians the value of light troops and mis- 
sile weapons. Gylippus employing his heavy-armed troops 
only in false or desultory attacks, made principal use of his 
bowmen, dartmen, and slingers, and from these, through the 
remainder of the day, the Athenians had no rest. In the 
evening, when many were thus wounded, and all worn with 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, he sent a herald with a proclama- 
tion, promising liberty to any of the islanders who would come 
'to the Syracusan camp, and surrender their armsi Not many, 
even in so hopeless a situation, when all the evils that the bar- 

* 

barity of ancient warfare could inflict were impending, would 
forsake their general and their comrades. So desperate, in- 
deed, were their circumstances, that in the same evening De- 
mosthenes capitulated for the rest of his troops, surrendering 
himself and them prisoners of war, with no other stipulation, 
than that none shuld suffer death, either through, violence or 
for want of sustenance. With their arms, they gave up all 
their money, throwing it into the hollow of shields held to 
receive it, and four shields were thus filled with silver. The 
prisoners, in number about six thousand, Were immediately 
conducted to Syracuse. 

Meanwhile, Nicias crossed to the Erineus, passed that 
stream considerably above the scene of Demosthenes's fate, 
and encamped on some high ground near the opposite bank. 
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Early next morning, the Syrtcusan luiny hastened in ponult 
of him, and the horse quickly overtaking him, gave informii* 
tion of the fate of Demosthenes, and summoned him to snr* 
render himself and the forces under his command. Refusing 
credit to such intelligence, so transmitted, he asked a safe 
conduct for a horseman of his own, in order to ascertain the 
fact, which was granted. The return of his messenger as* 
suring him of the truth of the statement, he next sent to pro- 
pose, in the name of the Athenian commonwealth, reimburse- 
ment to Syracuse of all the expences of the war, upon 
condition only that the troops under his command might 
depart in safety ; and for security, he would leave Athenian 
citizens, as hostages, one for every talent that would thus be- 
come due. The proposal was rejected, vtkd the Athenian 
army was quickly surrounded by the enemy, who would| 
however, neither make nor sustain any regular attack, but 
continued, till evening, unceasing annoyance with missile 
weapons. 

Among the distresses of the Adieniana, not the least was 
the want of provisions. Could they have supported the ene- 
my's assaults on their present ground, they could not have 
subsisted there. Nicias, therefore, about midnight called to 
arms as silendy as possible, with intention to pursue his 
march ; but the watchful enemy perceived his motions, and 
immediately sang the psati. Upon diis he gave up the de- 
sign and remained in his camp ; but a body of about three 
hundred, without his orders, made a successful push at the 
enemy's line, broke through, and, under favour ot the ob^^ 
scurity, quickly got beyond immediate pursuit. Nicias wait- 
ed for the dawn, and then continued his march. Even theii, 
the enemy, under the able conduct of Gylippus and Hermo- 
crates, would come to no regular action, but only infested as 
before widi missile weapons and desultory charges of cavalry. 
Sicily, through the greatest part of its extent, is high land, in- 
tersected with numerous valleys, whose sides are commonly 
steep, and the banks of the streams flowing through them 
often craggy. At no great distance from the camp which 
the Athenians had quitted, the river Assinams has a deep and 
rocky channel. While extreme thirst urged their steps to 
its stream, diey hoped, that if they could once reach its fur- 



ther bnk, A»y should gain sone reapile firomthe annoy aace 
of the eoM^'s cavahy • But when they reached the bank, 
the eneny's heavy armed were doae upon them* DiacipUne 
then yielded to the preasureof evil felt, and danger threaten- 
ing. Without any order, they hurried down the steep, push- 
ing and trampling on one another, and in the tumult some 
were destroyed by the spears of their comrades. The first 
ot^ct of most was to assua^ intolerable thirst. Meanwhile 
the enemy's ligbt*anned reached the opposite bank before 
them, and the whole Athenian army, enclosed in the hollow, 
was exposed to missile weapons on both sides. The Pelo* 
ponnesians, at length, led the way. for the Syracusans down 
into the hollow to complete the slaughter, while the Atheni*- 
ans, stiU resisting to the utmost, were so pressed by extreme 
thirst, tha^t in the midst of action many of them would drink 
the turbid and bloody water, and even fight for it. 

Already they were lying dead in heaps in the river, when 
Nicias, whom nothing could induce to submit to the Syracu^ 
sans, found opportunity to surrender himself to Gylippus. 
That general then commanded to give quarter, and was obey- 
ed. Among the rocks and in the windings of the stream, a 
large number of the Athenians found opportunity for eithet 
concealment or flight ; the rest were made prisoners. No 
capitulation was nuide ; prisoners being valuable as slaves, 
the Syracusan soldiers were diligent in embezzling them as 
dieir private property. lathis they were so successful, that 
the i»isoners of the Syracusan state remained comparatively 
few. A detachment was sent after the three hundred 
who broke through the Syracusan line in the night, who took 
diem all. The public prisoners, with what spoil could be 
collected, were conducted to Syracuse. 

It would have been a glorious and a singular triumph for 
Gylippus, to have carried the Athenian generals, the two most 
illustrious men of their time, prisoners to Sparta. But a de- 
cree of the Syracusan people condemned both to death, and 
they were executed. In the ancient democracies, the most 
worthless individual, touching at any time a chord in conso- 
nance with popular passsion, could procure th^ sanction of 
sovereign authority for ai^y yiUany. For where no one per- 
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son or select body was responsible^ but the who}e people were 
the common authors of every public act, the ^hame of flagi- 
tious measures was so divided, that it was disregarded. For 
any one to own himself author of the black -decree against 
Nicias and Demosthenes, the. one entitled to the protection 
of the Spartan general, the other under that of a capitulation 
solemnly granted in the name of the Syracusan people, ap^ 
pears for a time, at least, to have been avoided. Thucydides, 
says, ^^ the circunastances immediately leading to the mea- 
sure were not in his time with any certainty known at 
Athens." All authorities, however, agree, that it was a pub- 
lic and solenm decree of the Syracusan people which con- 
signed the Athenian generals to execution. 

Meanwhile the miserable remnant of this once flourishing 
army, the greatest ever sent out by any one Grecian state, 
was reserved for a still severer lot. A vast quarry in the hill 
of Epipolse, whence the stone had been principally taken for 
building the city, was judged the most secure and commodi- 
ous place for the confinement of such a multitude of men, so 
versed in the use of arms. Into this the freemen were con- 
ducted to the number of about seven thousand ; the slaves 
were sold by public auction. But the faith of the Syracusan 
people, so shamefully broken with the generals, was not kept 
with those of inferior rank. On the contrary, their whole 
conduct was marked with a spirit of deliberate cruelty, the 
general vice of the fairest ^days of Greece. This was in a 
great degree the unavoidable result of the spirit of the times, 
and the political state of the country. 'The Syracusans saw 
in the Athenian prisoners, not generous enemies, but oppres- 
sors ; who would have reduced them to the deepest misery. 
Food was not wholly denied, but it was given in quantity 
barely sufficient to support life, and cruelty was still more 
shown in the scanty allowance of water. No shelter was af- 
forded from the inclemency of the sky, and while the heat 
of the mid-day sun in the open and capacious dungeon was 
scarcely tolerable, the chill of autumnal night produced an al- 
ternation in the air very injurious to health. No means were 
given to avoid their own filth.; no care was taken of those 
who sickened ; and when any died, as many did, some of un- 
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•ttended wounds, the bodies remained to putrefy among their 
living companions. No suffering could result from so wretch- 
ed a situation, which was not experienced by the Athenian 
prisoners. Towards the end of November, after a confine- 
ment of about seventy days, the islanders and others, who 
were not citizens of Athens or of some Grecian town of Si- 
cily or Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of being sold 
as slaves. The Athenians, with Ihe Sicilians and Italian 
Greeks, remained i and we are not informed that they were 
ever released. 

Meanwhile those of the army under Nicias, who, instead 
of public prisoners of the Syracusan state, had been made the 
private property of individuals, suffered variously, according 
to the condition or temper of the masters under whom they 
fell, and of those who had escaped by flight; few fared better; 
for, unable to find subsistence, they were mostly reduced to 
the hard resource of offering themselves, in any town they 
could reach, to voluntary slavery. Thus all the towns of 
Sicily abounded with Grecian slaves. A few only had the 
good fortune to make their way immediately from the field 
of action to the friendly city of Catana, whence they got their 
passage to Athens. Afterwards others found means to fly 
from bondage to the same asylum. 

In the miserable state of servile dependency to which such 
numbers of Athenians were reduced, the science, literature, 
fine taste, and polite manners of Athens, are said to have 
been beneficial to many. Some, who were fortunate enough 
to meet with masters of liberal disposition, were treated with 
the respect due to superior accomplishments ; some were 
even presented with their freedom. Since the days of Hie- 
ron, the literature of Greece had been neglected in Sicily, 
and through defect of materials copies of books were not 
multiplied. But many of the Athenians retained in their 
memories much of the works of Euripides, whose moral and 
pathetic jitrains, which they used to sing as the solace of 
their bondage, singularly touched the Sicilians. Euripides 
lived to receive the grateful acknowledgments of some who 
returned to Athens, and related what kindness they had re- 
ceived in servitude, and what relief in beggary, through the 
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pleasure they gave by speaking, singing, or teaching bis 
verses. 

Hie news of the total destruction of the most powerful ar- 
mament that ever sailed from a Grecian harbour, did not 
immediately find credit at Athens ; but multiplied and con- 
curring testimonies soon removed every doubt of the magni- 
tude of the calamity, and the public anguish became extreme. 
In one rash enterprize tne Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best generals— -their prqudest hopes perished in 
the harbour of Syracuse. 

What was afflicting to them, gave unspeakable joy to their 
neighbours. Many feared, most hated, and all envied, a 
people, who had long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. 
Their allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, pre- 
pared to assert their independence. The republics, which 
had hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a doubt- 
ful contest, now meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of Athens. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians enjoyed with un- 
speakable satisfaction the view of this various ferment, and 
prepared to profit by the misfortunes of their neighbour. 
They now considered the establishment of their own perma- 
nent superiority over all Greece, as completely within their 
power. There was still another enemy behind, from whost 
•strength and animosity the Athenians had every thing to 
fear. Darius Nothus, who had now succeeded to the gov- 
ernment of the Persian empire, had employed his arms in 
extending his dominion towards the shores of the i£gea i 
Sea, of t^e Hellespont and Propontis. The recent misfor- 
tunes of the Athenian people flattered the Persian cpmman- 
-ders, who governed in Asia Minor, with the hope of restor- 
ing the whole of that coast to the authority of the great 
king- 

The terror of such a powerful combination might well 
Jiave reduced the Athenians to a state of despair. But in 
free governments there are many latent resources, which 
public calamities alone can reveal. The first spark of gene- 
rous ardour, excited by the love of virtue, of glory, imd of 
their reputdic, was difiived and cherished by the natural con- 
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tftgion of sympathy. The whole sumHinding multitude 
caught the patriotic flame. The Athenians resolved with 
one mind and one resolution to brave the severity of fortune^ 
and to withstand every assault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless speculation. 
The wisest measures were adopted, and immediately put 
into execution. They began to re^ore the navy, to collect 
stores, to raise ihoney, to save, and use it, as the exigency 
of affairs seemed to demand. They abridged, not only pri- 
vate, but public luxury. They endeavoured to Obviate the 
defection of the allied and subject states, and particularly of 
Euboea, the most valuable dependency of the commonwealdi, 
and without which, the city of Athens could not easily sub- 
sist. Never were the Athenian people so disposed to listen 
to and obey wise and proper advice. ^^ It was so resolved, 
and it was done.'* 

The year foUowtng the defeat of the expedition against 
Sicily, die Peloponnesians equipped a fleet of one hundred 
sidl. By the defeat in Sicily it was generally supposed that 
the command of the sea was completely lost to Athens ; and 
immediately the Greek Asiatic cities began to think of revolt- 
ing. The Lesbians set the example, and the Chians and 
Erythrseans followed. Diffident, however, of their own 
strength, their first measure was to communicate with Tissa- 
jAiemes, one of the Persian governors in Asia Minor, but the 
satrap did not think himself able with his own forces to give 
them protection. He therefore gladly united his interest 
with theirs, and conjointly they sent ministers to Lacediemon. 
The fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepsffed, was des* 
tined to encourage and support the revolt of the Asiatic sub- 
jects of the Athenians. Tlssaphemes, on his part, promised, 
if they would send a part of this armament to the assistance 
of the Chians, Lesbians, (and Erythneans, that he would pay 
the soldiers, and victual the ships. 

At the same time ambassadors arrived from Cysicus, a 
populous and opulent city situated on an island of the Pro* 
pontis. They requested the Lacedemonians to send their 
armament to expel the Athenian garrisons from their island* 
PfaamabazttS, the Persian govenior of the nortbem district 
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of Asia Minor, seconded their proposal, and offered the same 
terms as Tissaphemes. The Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
unable to come to any resolution for a great length of time, 
held many consultations. They hesitated, deliberated, re- 
solved, and then changed their determination ; but at length 
Alcibiades prevailed upon them to accept the overtures of 
Tissaphemes and the Iqnians, and to abandon at present the 
cause of Phamabazus and the Hellespontines. 

Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent squadrons', 
successively, to the Ionian coast, under the command of Al- 
cibiades, Chalcideus, and Astyochus. The fleet under Al- 
cibiades sailed to Chios, and on its arrival excited universal 
alarm among the inhabitants, excepting those of the aristo- 
cratical party. The council, according to previous concert, 
was now sitting. Alcibiades* boldly asserted that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus. A decree was pro- 
posed renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and entering 
into an alliance with the Peloponnesians, which was immedi- 
ately carried. The Erythrseaiis followed their example. 
Clazomene also surendered. Miletus soon after did the 
same. Thus, with the trifling force of a few triremes, Alci- 
biades struck a great blow. 

The jaiporiority which the Peloponnesians now possesed 
over the fleet of Athens, was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring cities and 
Islands. In other respects, also, the Peloponnesians had 
many advantages over their unfortunate rivals. Tissapher- 
nes victualled their ships, and paid their soldiers ; and had 
procured the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and fifty 
Phoenician gallies. In this dangerous and dreadful crisis, 
Alcibiades, who had so long been the misfortune and the 
boast of Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and al- 
most incredible accidents, to become the defender and savi- 
our of his country. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, Alcibiades as- 
sumed the gravity and the austerity of the Lacedaemonian 
manners, and used himself to the spare diet and laborious ex- 
ercises which prevailed in that republic. - His real character 
and principles were, however, still the same. His intrigue with 
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Timsea^ the wife of A|^ king of Sparta^ was discovered by an 
excess of vanity ; he frequently told her maids that her son's 
name ought to be Alcibiades, and that the father of her child 
was the greatest and handsomest man of his age. The in- 
jured husband felt the keenest resentment for the dishonour 
done to his bed, and for the open and shameless publication 
of that dishonour. The magistrates and generals of Sparta, 
jealous of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stranger; 
readily sympathized with the misfortune, and promoted the 
revenge of Agis. They resorted to a disgraceful and nefa- 
rious expedient for obviating the mischief. Private instruc- 
tions were sent to Astyochus to procure the assassination of 
Alcibiades, but the crafty and active Athenian eluded all 
the attempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to Tissa- 
phemes. 

Alcibiades, notwithstanding the favour which he had found 
at Sparta, was secretly uneasy, and his sole object was to re- 
store himself to his country, before that country was reduced 
so much as not to be worth returning to. .With this view he 
had assiduously and successfully courted Tissaphemes. In 
the selfish breast of the satrap, neither the advantage of the 
Persian empire nor that of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
was regarded, but as it promoted his own private interest. 
An opp<Mtunity, therefore, was not wanting for insinuations 
and advice, that might occasion a difference between Tissa- 
phemes and the Peloponnesians, and render Alcibiades not 
only agreeable, but useful to the Persian, Tissaphemes^ 
pressed for money by his ceurt, and the exigencies of his own 
government, listened with great attention to any suggestions 
by which he coudd hope to spare his treasury, and to amass 
wealth for himself. Alcibiades told him, that the pay to the 
Peloponnesians was extravagant. The Athenians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per day, not from 
any motives of economy or inability to afford more, but be- 
cause they, esteenied greater pay disadvantageous to the ser- 
vice. 

Tissaphemes heard the proposal with all the attention of an 
avaricious man, desirous of saving his money. 
. voi. IV. [17] 
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Alcibiadet now saw a crisis appzoacliing that mii^t eni^ 
bk him not only to return to his country, but to acquire the 
glorj of restoring Athens to its former splendor and repota* 
tion. The Athenians, in their distress, had made wonderful 
isxertions ; but it was evident that these exertions had ahnost 
exhausted them i and the more intelligent among the people 
• were sensible that they could not long resist the Peloponne* 
sian confederacy, aided, as it then was, by the wealth and 
power of Persia. At this juncture Alcibiades applied se* 
cretly to Pisander and other persons in the Athenian camp. 
He gave them assurance that he would engage Tissap^mes in 
their interest, and through him lead the Persian monarch 
himself to an alliance with Athens, provided they would con* 
sent to demolish the turbulent democracy which was odious 
to Darius. His overtures excited attention, and a great ma* 
jority of the people app#)ved the proposal. 

In the mean time, Pisander and his colleagues were endea- 
vouring at Athens to overturn the democratical form of gov* 
emmeat. The compact body of conspirators warmly approv- 
ed the proposal,* but many and loud murmurs of discontent 
were heard from different quarters. Pisander asked the rea* 
son of this conduct. ^^ Have you," said he, ^ any thing bet- 
ter to propose ? If you have, come forward a&d exphin the 
grounds cMf your dissent. But, above all, explain how you can 
save your country, your families and yourselves, except by 
complying with the demands of Tissaphemes. The imperious 
voice of necessity is superior to every thing, and when the 
danger has subsided, you can re-establish that form of gov- 
emmeol which you most approve." A decree was immedi- 
ately passed by the assembly investing ten persons with full 
power |o .treat with the Persian satrap. 

The ambassadors proceeded to Magnesia, where Tissa- 
phemes usually resided, and were admitted to a confer- 
ence, in which Alcibiades acted for the satrap. Alcibiar 
des, however, did not possess that degree of influence 
over the Persians which he had pretended; it was evi»>' 
dendy therefore, his purpose to render die conference 
abortive by making such demands for Tissaphemes as the 
commissioners coidd not grant. iBttt findiaif tbem 



to concede ttuch, he required, on the part of the Pekr^An mon- 
arch, <the cession of all Ionia and the adjacent islands. 

The ardiicea employed by Akibiadea convinced the Adie- 
nians that lus credijt with the Persians was less than he re- 
presented. The aristocratical party were therefore glad to 
get rid of a man, whoce ambition rendered him a dangeronis 
associate ; but they persisted with greav activity in executing 
their purpose, and Phrynichus, who bad opposed them only 
through hatred to Alcibiades, became an acdve abettor .^-««' 
When persuasion wa^s found ineffectual, they recurred to vio* 
lence. Many of the licentious demagogues were assassina- 
ted ; and four hundred men, chosen from among the people, 
were appointed to conduct the administration of their coun- 
try. These were to be men <^ dignity and opulence in the 
state, and assembled, as often as thought proper, live thou* 
asDDd citizens wham they judged most worthy of being con- 
sulted in the management of public aflJiirs ; and thus waa die 
Athenian democracy subverted, after it had subsistad one 
hundred years with unetampled public ^ory, though witH 
much intestine disorder. 

But the conduct of the four huifdred tyrants, for such they 
certainly were, abolished every vestige of remmning freedom. 
They neglected the opportunity of attacking the Feloponne- 
sians when muiSnous for want of pay and subsistence ; but 
they sent a humiliating embassy to Sparta, to solicit peace on 
the most dishonourable terms. Their tyranny became odious 
in the city, and their cowardice contemptible in the' camp At 
Samoa. The generous youths engaged in the defence of their 
country by sea and land, were indignant at the insults and 
outrages oflfered to dieir fellow ciui2ens. Their murmurs' 
broke out at last into loud and licentious clamours^ which the 
approbation of theySamians greatly promoted. Activity and 
boldness were given to the itttfurgenta by Thrasybuhis and^ 
ThrasyHus, two oiBcers of great merit, but flot entrusted with 
a share in the principal command. The ibettors of the new 
government at Samos weit attacked by aurprize ; thirty of 
the most criminal were pot to deadi; three were banish*^ 
cd ; and the rest^ suSj^^ttipg to democracy, received a frda 
pardon. 
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The first concern of Thraaybolus, who had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the armament^ was to recal Al- 
cibiades, who had been deceived and disgraced by the ty- 
rants, and who was most capable of Avenging the indignities 
and wrongs, both of himself and his country. Accordin^y, 
an assembly of the Athenian citizens belonging to tfae:anna- 
ment was convened, as the legal body of the commonwealth, 
and this assembly assenting to the recal of Alcibiades, Thra- 
sybulus went to communicate the information to him. He 
was then residing with Tissaphemes, and they returned toge- 
ther to Samos. Several years had now el^Med since the elo- 
quent Alcibiades had spoken in an Athenian assembly. He 
began by lamenting his calamities, and accusing his fortune. 
His banishment, however, though otherwise unfortunate, had 
procured him, he said, the acquaintance and the friepdihip of 
Tiasaphernes, who, by his entreaties, had withheld the pay 
from the Peloponnesians, and would, he doubted not, eonti^ 
nue lus good offices to the Adienians, supply them with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even assist them* 
with a Phoenician fleet. 

These flattering promis(?s riused his credit with the army, 
by whom he was immediately appointed general ; widened 
the breach between Tissaphemes and the Spartans; and 
struck terror into the tyrants of Athens, who were soon made 
acquainted with the speech of Alcibiades. Affairs being thus 
setded, the Athenians at Samos already despised the efforts 
of the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revenge themselves 
on the four hundred tyrants at Athens ; but Alcibiades dis- 
suaded them from their purpose, and declared that it would 
be proper to communicate first with Tissaphemes ; show him- 
self in the situation in which they had placed him,and consult 
about future arrangements. Accordingly \^c set off for Mag- 
nesia, anxious to prove to Tissaphemes the power he possess- 
ed among the" Athemans, as he had been desirous to impress 
die Athenians with an opinion of his influence with Tissa- 
phemes ; and as he could now be a valuable friend, or a for- 
midable foe, to either, he awed the Athenians with the name 
of Tiasaphernes, and Tissaphemes with that of the Athe- 
nians. Upon the mrival of Alcibiades from Magnesia, he 



focniddiepaftizaiis of democracy, who bad been inflaihed at 
liie report of the HidigBities and cruekies committed at 
Athens, ready to sail thither to take vengeance on Aeir ene- 
miea, and to protect their friends. By such a measure, Athena 
would have been plunged into the horrors of a civil war. No 
man but Akibiades was capable of preventing the people from 
committing this rash and destructive action ; and be effec- 
tually, checked the design ; but, at the same time, he com- 
manded it to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, un- 
less diey divested themselves of their illegal powers, and re- 
stored the ancient constiution, he would sail with a fleet to 
the Phneus, and deprive them of their audiority and their 
lives. 

When this message reached Athens, it contributed to in- 
crease the disorder and confusion of that city. The four hun^ 
dred soon began to disagree among themselves. Divided intof 
factions, they pursued each other as furiously, as they had be- 
fore persecuted the people. The cruel and tyrannical mea-^ 
sures pursued by their colleagues were opposed and condem- 
ned by Theramenes and Aristocrates. Phrynichus was pub- 
licly stabbed by one of the city g^uards ; and the horrors of a 
Corcyrean sedition seemed ready to be renewed in Athens,' 
when the old men, women, children, and strangers, interposed 
for the safety of a city, which had long been the ornament 
<rf Greece, the terror of Persia, and the admiration of ilie 
worid. 

To the duplicity of the satrap, and the treachery of their 
own officers, the Pek>ponaesians jusdy ascribed the want of 
pay and subsistence, and all the misfortunes which they suf- 
fered. Their resentment becoming violent and furious, they 
attacked and destroyed the Persian fortifications near Mile- 
tus ; the garrison wfls put to die sword, and Astyochus, their 
own general, saved his life by flying to an altar. 

About this time a squadron of forty-two gallies, command- 
ed by the Spartan Hegesandridas, sailed towards the island 
of Eubcea. 

The inhabitants of that island had long desired an oppor- 
tumty to revolt, and therefore supplied the Peloponnesian 
fleet abundantly with provisions ; but they refused to 
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a narlet for the Athenums. The commaBders were tbeie- 
iore obliged to send detachments into the country to obtain 
necessaries. Hegcsandridas seizing this opportunity to at- 
tack them, most of their ships were taken, and the crews swam 
to land, where many of them were killed. After this defeat, 
the whole of Euboba, except Oreus, immediately revetted to 
the Peloponnesians. 

The consternation at Athens, when the news of this mis- 
fortune reached the city, was greater than even from the 
complete defeat and destruction of the armament that sailed 
against Siciiy. Cora, meat, every article of food, cane prin- 
dpdly from Eutxea. Atdca itself was not half so valuable 
and productive to Athens as that islstDd. 

In die mean time, Therameiies encouraged the people to 
disbmden themselves of those who were believed to bare 
aommoned the Pelopoonesian Aeet to the coast of Athens^ 
tbtt Aey mig^ enslave their country. Anttphon, Pisander, 
and odiers, most obnoxious to the friends of liberty, escaped, 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of Akibiades, and 
approbation of the conduct of the troops at Samos, were 
tfien decreed ; and the constitution was re-estiblished on its 
orii^nal principles as founded by Solon. 

The Spartans, who had formerly neglected, now courted 
the friendship and protection of Phamabazus ; and a aume- 
Toos and powerful armament was sent to die province wheve 
he commanded. As soon as it was known that the Pelbpon^ 
aesian fleet had sailed for the Helkspant, die Athenians^ani- 
asatcd by the maidy counsdsof Tfanuybulas and Thral^us, 
pursued the same course, and in the straits which join die 
Euxine and .£gean seas, began a conflict which continued a 
long dme. In three successive engagements die Atheniana 
prevailed over their Pelopomiesian enenlies. The first batde 
was fought in die nattaw channel between Sestos and Aby- 
dos, in which Thrasybulus took twenty Peloponnesian ships, 
but lost fifteen Athenian gallies. The glory of die day, how** 
ever, remained entirely with the Athenians. 

A squadl'on of fourteen Rhodian vessels was intercepted 
near Cape Rhegium^by the Adienian fieet. While the island- 
ers defended themselves with great bravery, Mindarus, the 
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Spartaii admiral, tewg theur eagagemeat^ hastened to 
ass^tance. The principal squadron of the Adicniaa amift- 
ment attacked the P^opomiesian. Through, the greater part 
of the day, the fight was maiotained with various success^ to 
different parts of the line ; but, towards evening, ei^n^een 
Athenian triremes were seen entering the strait from tfaa 
south. This proved to be the squadron under the comnuuMl 
of AJcibiades. The Peloponnesians immediately fled, but the 
Athenians captured thirty triremes. 

The Spartans now yielded ptoesession of the sea, and .re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus^ to repair what i^ 
mained of their shattered armament. It was determined, 
chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to attack the Peloponne* 
sian fleet at CyZiicus. Aa the Athenian armament approached 
that place, they descried the Peloponnesian fleet mancpavringt^ 
at such a distance from the harbour that it was readily inter- 
cepted. The enemy, perceiving the Athenian armament ao 
much stronger than they expected, were in great constema^ 
tipn. It was impossible for them to return to port. A 
general engagement ensued, and the Athenians obtained 4 
complete victory. The whole of the Pdoponnesian fleet waa 
captured, except the squadron from Sj^racuse, which waa 
burned in the fsce of a victprioua enemy by Hermocralea« 
The circumstances and cpnsequec^es of this victory were re« 
lated in few but expressive words to ihi^ Spartan govern- 
ment, in a letter irom Hippocrates, the second incommand^ 
which exhibits one of the most curious and authentic speci- 
mens of the laconic style. *' Success has turned against ua i 
Mindarus is slain j. the men hunger ; what to do we know 
not.'' These four short sentences, made up the whole of the 
dispatch. 

Alcibiades now raised contributions on the inhabitants of 
Cyzicus. The fleet then proceeded against Perinthus and 
Selymbria, and exacted from these places larg^ sums of 
money. Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, Alcibiades caused 
that place to be fortified, and there established a costom- 
house for levying a du^ of a tenth in value on aft cargoes 
passing the strait.. As this mode of collecting monqr re- 
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qiiired 'a force, he Irft . a garrifloti and thirty veiads these, 
tAider the command of Theramenes. 

In the mean time the Pelopoueeians, aaaiBted by PharAa- 
bazus, were busily employed in equipping a new fleet, the 
materials of which were easily procured in the Persian do- 
minions. They were, however, deprived of the wiaa coun- 
sels of Hermocrates, who was degraded from his <^ce, and 
punished with banishment, by the populace of Syracuse. 

For, several years the measures df the Athenians had been 
almost uniformly successful, but the twenty-fourth campaign 
was distinguished by pecttliar good fortune. The Persiana 
and Peloponnesians were repeatedly defeated by liie Atlw-' 
nians, driven from their encampment and fortresses near the 
shore, and pursued into the country, which was plundered 
and desolated by the victors. The Athenians reMrned in 
triumph to attack the fortified cities, which had not yet*sub» 
mitted to the conquerors. Alcibiades displayed the won- 
derful resonrces of his extraonMnary genius in this kind of 
warfare. By gradual approaches, by sudden assaults, by 
surprize, by treason, or by stratagem, he soon became maater 
of Chalcedon, Sefymbria and Byzantium. His naval suc- 
cess was also equally conspicuous. The enemy * had fitted 
out several small squadrons, which, without mudi difficulty, 
he conquered. It was computed that Alcibiades, sinca as* 
suming the command of the Athenian armament, had taken 
or destroyed five hundred Syracusan or Peloponnesian gal- 
leys ; and his naval victories enabled him to raise such con- 
tributions in the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, as abun- 
dantly supplied his fleet and army with all necessary subsis- 
tence and accommodation. 

Alcibiades hoped, that, after so many foreign conquests, 
he might perhaps be able to alleviate the domestic sufilerings 
of his country. He longed also to revisit his friends, rela- 
tions, and native city, after having been absent six years ; and 
he hoped, likewise, to enjoy the rewards and honours^ which 
the Greeks generally bestowed on successful valour. 
' Notwithstanding all the services he had rendered the re- 
public,' there was still a strong party in Athens inveterately 
inimical to him. He therefore declined landbg in Pirssus, 
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until lie was infonned the people had revoked the decrees 
against him. InformaUon from his conBdential friends 
reached him at sea that he had been ekcted general of the 
republic, and that the decree respecting his banishment had 
been repealed. Even after receiving this agreeable intelli- 
gence, he was unable to conquer his well founded distrust of 
the inconstant and capricious humours of the people. Nor 
would he approach the Attic shore, until he beheld among 
the multitude that crowded from the city, his principal fiiends 
and relations inviting him by their voice and action. He then 
landed amidst the almost universal acclamations of the spec- 
tators. The general language was, that Alcibiades was tiie 
most meritorious of the Athenian citizens ; that his condem- 
nation had been the pernicious measure of a conspiracy of 
wicked men, who scrupled nothing to promote their own inter- 
est; tiiat his abilities were transcendant; that he had been com- 
pelled to oppose his country ; and that his readiness and eager- 
ness to return to its service proved his patriotic disposition. 

While, however, these were the general sentiments and 
expressions of the people, a few were heard to murmur, that 
Alcibiades alone had occasioned aU the past misfortunes and 
disasters of the republic. His friends did not entirely con- 
fide in the protection which the lately established government 
could, or would afford. They came, therefore, prepared to 
resist any attempt that might be made against his person ; 
and, surrounded by them, Alcibiades proceeded to the city. 

His first business was to attend the council of five hun- 
dred, and then to address the general assembly of the people. 
Befiore both he asserted his innocence with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been accused ; con- 
trasted tiie situation of Athens prior and posterior to his 
taking the command of the Athenian armament ; apologized 
for his conduct during his banishment, and criminated his 
prosecutors. It was not difficult for Alcibiades to plead his 
defence before judges so favourably disposed to hear and to 
believe him ; and the popular favour was so great and so 
evident, that not a word was spoken in opposition to him* 
fiut the transports of the people became immoderate, and 
they would have loaded their favourite with honours incom- 
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pstible widi ihe genhii of a icpiiUic. The crowns anfl gar^ 
lands, aad other pledges of public gratitude, he thiaikfully 
received ; but respectfully declined the regal Aceptre, and ex* 
jpressed his firm resolntion to support and maintain the liberty 
of Athens. The state, he sud, did not stand in need of a 
king, but of a general, who should possess undivided power, 
capable of restoring die ancient glory and splendour of the 
conunonweilth. To this illustrious and exalted rank, which 
Themistocles and Cimon had formerly filled, Akibiadefe 
might justly aspire. He was accordhnig^y chosen commander 
in chief by 'Sea sind land, With suprekne authority. The Atfac^ 
niluis imntediately equipped one hundred gallies, and pt^ 
jipred tran8|)orts for coniaining fifteen hundred heavy&armed 
taien^ with a proportional body of cavalry. 

Alcibiades prepared to sail for Asia Minor % and about 
ihss time, Lysander w^ appointed to the commaikd of the 
Peiopdmiesian fieet. Lysander had been educated in all the 
severe disoipline of the Spartan state, but hb transactions 
SRrith ihe WiMrld had tsraght him to soften the asperity and se* 
Verity of the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud what 
icoold ndt be gaifned by force ; and, in his own language^ to 
^' eke out the Hon^s with the fbx^s skin." 

While Lysander was manning his ve^aels, seventy-three hi 
wuinber,, and preparing tbem for actiob, Alcibiades attacked 
the small island of Andros ; but meeting with more resis^^ 
tance dian he expected, and being obliged to procure pay and 
subsistence for his troops, he Miled to the Idniahi or Carian 
coast, with a view of raising contr9>utions. He committed 
the principal armatnent to Aiitiochuis, a taan wfaK»lly unworthy 
of such an important trust, and commanded him to con* 
tinue in the harbour of Notium, where the fleet lay during 
his absence ; and by no means to risk an engagement. No 
nooner, however, was Alcibiades departed, than Aatiochus 
sailed towards Ephesus ; appvoached the tftems of the ships 
xA Lysstnder, and challenged the SpAttans to batde ; but 
Lysandcft had the prudence to delay the engagement until 
the presumption of the enemy had thrown them into confu- 
sion. A general acdon was therefore brought on gradually, 
in which the Athenians lost fifteen vessels, with a considera^ 
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bk ]Mit of liitir cr&wt. This was a veiy mortifying event 
to Aldbi^et. He hastened back to kn Aeet ; and, anxious 
to restore the tarnished lustre of the Athenian annament, 
sailed to the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, and again of- 
fered battle ; but Lysander d^Iined to venture a second en- 
gagement with the superior strength of Alcibiades. 

The people of Athens, who expected to hear only of vic- 
tories and triumphs, were not a litde mordfied when they 
received the intelligence of this defeat, and as they could not 
suspect the abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mander. The enemies of Alcibiades immediately took ad- 
vantage of the popular temper; and Thrasybulus arrived 
from the fleet, in order to impeach him. He represented the 
misconduct of Alcibiades as having ruined the aflfairs of his 
country. He had selected, he ssud, such friends as were the 
meanest and most worthless of men, and to such improper 
persons he had committed the command of the fleet, whilst 
he fiassed his time in the efleminate pleasures of Ionia. 

In (his assembly, and on the same day, Alcibiades was ao» 
cused, and inmost unanimously condemned ; and that the af- 
fairs of the republic mig^t not again suffer by ^e abuse of 
•undivided power, they proceeded to elect ten generals. 
Among the newly appointed commanders were Thrasyllus, 
Leon, Diomedon, Conon, and Pericles, men, whose ap- 
proved valour and love of liberty had recommended them to 
public honours. 

These had scarcely assumed the command of the Adie- 
nian 4cet, when Callicratides was sent to succeed Lysander, 
the Spartan admiral. On his arrival at Ephesus, Lysandcr 
told him, that he resigned to him a fleet which commanded 
the seas. ^ Pass, then,'' replied CalUcratidas, ^ along the 
isle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), and surrender 
the armament to me at Miletus.'* Lysander endeavoured 
to elude this, by saying, that he was no longer admiral. A 
universal discontent prevailed on account of die change which 
had taken place in the Spattan command, in order to bring 
matters to an issue, CalUcratidas asked them, whether he 
should retain lus authority, and they give him their zealous 
cooperation, or return home, and relate the present stat^ of 
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tlrings in the Peloponesian armament I Order was imme- 
diately established, and the commands of the ^lartan go- 
vernment were obeyed. 

The first operations of Callicratidas were directed ag»bst 
the isle of Lesbos, or rather agaunst the populous and wealthy 
towns of Methymna and Mitylene, on that island. Me- 
thymna was taken by assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants ; but Callicraddas nobly declared, 
that where he commanded, no Greek should be Qiade a 
slave. 

The Athenian commander having sailed with a squadron 
of seventy ships to protect the isle of Lesbos, Callicratidas, 
with a far superior fleet, intercepted the return of the arma- 
ment to Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coast of 
Mitylene, but were so vigorously pursued by the enemy, 
that they entered the harbour together. Conon, thus com- 
pelled to fight, lost thirty triremes, and only saved the rest 
by hauling under the protection of the battlements of the 
town. Callicratidas, stationing his fleet in the harbor, and 
sending for infantry to Methymna and Chios, formed the 
siege of Mitylene, both by sea and land. 

Conon was now in a very distressing situation. He em- 
barked some of his bravest and most experienced seamen in 
two swift sailing vessels, one of which, eludiilg the vigilance 
of the enemy, escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortune of their general. This news 
soon reached Samos ^nd Athens. The importance of the 
object, which was no less than the safety of forty ships, and 
more than eighty thousand brave men, excited the attention 
and activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail was immediately equipped and manned. 

This large and powerful armament instantly sailed for 
Lesbos to the relief of Conon. The Spartan admiral did not 
decline the engagement. Having left fifty triremes, under 
the command of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of 
Mitylene, he went with one hundred and twenty ships to 
meet the enemy. The same evening the Athenians had ad- 
vanced to the islands, or rather rocks of Arginuse. At the 
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dawiiy die two amiameiits prepared to engage ; but some ex- 
perienced seamen, and the chief counsellors of Callicratidas, 
advised him not to hazard a battle against the sopericM* 
strength and numbers of the enemy. The generous and in- 
trepid Spartan answered : *' My death cannot be destructive 
to Sparta, but my flight would be dishonourable, both to 
Sparta and to myself." The- fleets met, and the action was 
bloody and obstinate on both sides. The fight was main- 
tained for some time with much equality. Callicratidas, 
striking an enemy's galley with the beak of his ship, fell 
overboard and perished. Different turns of fortune pre- 
vailed in difiierent parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians 
at length were compelled to give way on all sides. Seventy 
of their galUes were taken, and the rest escaped. 

It was now the design of the Athenian admirals to pro- 
ceed against Methymna, Mitj^ene, and Chios, and to at- 
tempt the recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain. 
But Eteonicns, having notice of the defeat of the Spartan ar- 
mament, gave orders to the galley to put to sea again, and to 
return by broad daylight, into the harbour, proclaiming that 
Callicratidas had been successful against the Athenian fleet. 
This contrivance succeeded. The Spartans returned thanks 
to the gods. The sulors were enjoined to refresh them- 
selvea by a copious repast, and to profit by a favourable gale 
for sailing to Chios ; while the soldiers burned their camp, 
and marched to garrison Methymna. 

This place was now too strongly fortified to be taken by 
assault ; the Pdoponnesian fleet had secured itself in iu 
harbour, and the Athenians found it impossible to effect their 
designs. In tbe mean time, at Athens, the flattering intelli- 
gence which had been received respecting the victory was 
converted into disappointment and sorrow, when it was un- 
derstood the fleet had returned to Samos, without attempt- 
ing any thing besides. They lamented beyond measure, the 
loss of the wreck, by which their brave and victorious coun- 
trymen had been deprived of the sacred funeral rites ; a 
circumstance viewed with considerable horror, because, ac- 
cording to a superstitious tradition, their melancholy shades 
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yf^^rc supposed t0 vaad^r n bwidrad ywra o» ihe fc^iikft of 
tbe &^a^ befcve 4)^y w#rf %taftttgd inla the regions o£ light 
aii4 bappiDe^fK. 

Bcmc^ foiUQwed one of 4be moat diagmcefol and a^t fe- 
tal ft|r(xke$ of isM:liQO recorded m hiatory. Hie people 1^ a 
decree deprived aU their generals of their command^ Conon 
only e^epled. Pro^owiaehus and Aristogeoes ^osea volun- 
Jtinry b^mifhm^ntj wd t\)» rest fetumed io answer the charges 
brougl»it against ihem. 

Tine »cqused i^we not allowed the iisual fonns of defence, 
.and each n^s pervoiHed only to make a short apeech to the 
people. The commanders were accused, tried, condemned, 
delivered over to the e^seeiuiooer, and immediateiy put So 
death* T\m cruelty of the Athimians was followed by- a 
speedy repentance, and punished hy die sharp pangs of re- 
jnorse, which they .endeayoojred to nuttgate, 4>ut without ef- 
fect, by inflicting a w^^U-merked vengeance on GaHineacos, 
who had been the chief promote^ of ^s unjust and tyranni- 
cal deed. 

The remoys^ and e^Kecution of the Athenian admirals, and 
the defeat and death of Callicratidas, suspended the militarjr 
operations on both sides for some time. Two other com- 
jmai^ers, Pbiloicles and Adimantus, had been joined, in au- 
•thority with Conon. The &mv*cr n^tf-aasaaof a violent 
temper, incapable of goveiiniag either others or himself. The 
latter did not want humw^^ hmt was desljitiile of spirit and 
activity. 

The squadron which had escaped from Mitylene remuned 
at Chios. £teonicus, the cojmmander, had rejoraed it from 
Methymna, but he was iwithput money to pi^ Ac tnx^, and 
without resources. A conspiracy was formed by die troops 
jto make themselves masters of the island, and they detor- 
jnined to become rich at once, by seizing and plundering 
the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, was nevertheless 
openly ai^pwed. The conspirators, that they might assume a 
.distinction which >ho.uld enable them the better to know their 
associates, agreed diat every man of their party should carry 
a reed. The intelligence of this plot did not reach Eteoni- 
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eoMy aotil it was hfttardoiis to appose the mutiny by o|>en 
force. ,He therefore selected fifteeiki perBons in whom he 
could confide, and l^rming diem widi daggers, they.patrokd 
the streets of Chios. The first petson they observed to tarry 
a reed was instandy put to death, and a crowd assemUtag 
about the body to know why the man was slain, they were 
told it was for earryinga reed in his casque. This ihforma* 
tion was quickly communicated through the city, llie con* 
spirators, unprepared, hastened to throw away the reeds 
which exposed thetn to the dangerous assaults of their tm« 
known enemies ; and thus, with the loss of only one man, & 
mutiiiy Was completely quelled, which, under a hesitating 
commander, might have spread havoc and desolation over 
due of the Ibost populous and wealthy islands of the iEgean 
Sea. 

A congress of the Pdoponnesian confederacy w^s about 
diis time held at Ephesus, Whither the Chiang and all the 
Asifliic confederates sent deputies. In this convention, it 
was decreed to send ministers to Lacedsemon, in the joint 
names of Cyrus, the armament, and allies, to represent thd 
prevent state of affairs, and to request that Lysander might 
be re*appointed commander in chief. 

If we except Brasidas, we may safely affirm, that no Spar-^ 
tan had ever sd conciliated the esteem of the allies as Lysan* 
der ; no Spartan was equaUy acquainted with the method of 
rendering himself agreeable to a Persian prince. The mili- 
tary and political conduct of Lysander had besides been dis- 



Thft Spartans, though inclibed to comply with the wishes 
of their lAies, were, nevertheless, much perplexed by an an<^ 
cicfnt law enacted in die jealousy of freedom, namely, never 
to commit the chief command of the fleet twice to the same 
person. Urgent circumstances contributed not a littk to in- 
duce them to relax in thb point They nominally adhered to 
the law, while they Complied with the request df Cyrus and 
of their (Srecian confederates. Hiey intested Aracus, h 
weak and obscure man, widi the name of admin^ and sent 
Lysander to command in Asia,/ under the appellation of 
vice««dmiraL 
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Lysander arriving at Ephesus, made great esertions to 
prepare a fleet, powerful enough to oppose the Athenian ar- 
mament. He hasteofed to pay his compliments in person to 
the Persian prince at Sardis. Cyrus received him with de- 
monstrations of joy, and supplied him with money to satisfy 
the immediate expenses of the fleet. He returned to Ephe- 
sus, paid off the arrearages of the seamen, and directed his 
attention to the means of prosecuting offensive operations 
against the Athenians. 

In the mean time, so ^at had been his exertions, aided 
by an unfailing treasury, that the fleet was already equal in 
strength to that of the Athenians. His emissaries had uni- 
versally engaged, or pressed, the seamen on the Ionian and 
Carian coasts. Lysander, however, determined not to risk 
a general engagement. In all the towns on the Propontis 
and the jlellespont, which had submitted to the Athenian re- 
public, under the command of Alcibiades and Thrasybulus, 
a Lacedaemonian faction fitill existed. The consequences, 
therefore, of giving efficacy to such a party would probably 
be the obstruction of the revenue that supported the Atheni- 
an fleet, and the recovery of the trade with the Euxine, 
which furnished the best supplies of com. 

For these reasons the Hellespont was the point to which 
Lysander directed his principal attention. He accordingly 
coasted along the shores of Asia, and reached Abydos. Here 
his fleet rode in security in the harbour. The important town 
of Lampsacus was then attacked, and the place, though 
bravely defended by the natives and Athenian garrison, was 
at length taken by storm. The city was abandoned to the 
licentious rapacity, the lust and fury of the conquerors, ac- 
cording to the barbarous and predominant custom of the 
age. 

Confident of success, the fleet of Athens passed from Sa- 
mos to the coast of Asia. They then sailed for Ephesus, 
but received intelligence that Lysander had already proceed- 
ed northward. Alarmed for the dependencies of the com- 
monwealth on the Hellespont, they immediately hastened af- 
ter him. Lampsacus was, however, taken before they reach- 
ed Elsus. Staying, therefore, at this place only to take re- 
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YttBhmeAt, they proceeded to Sestoa, and arrived the saioie 
evening at iEgospotamos. 

The strait between that phice and Lampsacus being only 
two miles wide, the arrival of the Athenian fleet was almost 
immediately known to Lysatider. The morning no sooner 
dawned, than his crews had taken their meal, and repaired on 
board. Eviery thing was in readiness for action, but no 
movement was mad#; The sun was scarcely risen, when 
the Athenians advanced in order of battle to the harbour of 
Lampsacus,— -waited until the evening, and then returned in 
triumph as the acknowledged masters of die sea. No sooner, 
however, had the armament of Athens withdrawn from be- 
fore the harbour of Lampsacus, than Lysander sent two of 
liis swiftest gallies after them, with instructions to the com- 
manders, to observe whether the enemy debarked, and to 
form, some judgment of their immediate intentions ; and then 
to hasten back with the information. This was punctually 
executed. In the mean time Lysander kept his fleet in rea- 
diness for action, and not until he was assured that the ene- 
my's motions indicated no intentions of attempting an enter- 
prise did he dismiss his troops to procure refreshment. • The 
next morning they repeated their insults, and the two follow- 
ing days also he prudentiy indulged dieir presumption. 

Lysander observed, that every day's experience of his inac- 
tion increased tiie negligence and confidence of the Athenians. 
He was informed by the vessels which he sent to watch their 
motions, that they did not confine themselves to the market of 
Sestos, but wandered into the country. In the morning they 
fiuled not to offer battie to the Peloponnesian fleet, and in the 
afternoon returned again to their camp. On the fifth day, they 
advanced as usual to the harbour of Lampsacus, and provok- 
ed tiie hostile fleet to an engagement by more daring mena« 
€ea than on any former occasion. Confident of success, they 
yielded, witiiout reserve, to all the petulance of power and 
prosperity. They even debated among themselves in what 
manner the Lacedemonian prisoners should be punished, 
who had the misfidrtune to fall into their hands. The cruel 
Philocles proposed that they should have their right hands 
cut off ; that those enemies of the republic might be incapa- 
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ble of handling the oar or bi^ndishbg the speaf • This itdui* 
man proposition, though opposed by Adimantus, was appro* 
ved by the majority of his cffleagues, and finaSy resolved 
on. After insulting the Peloponnesidn fleet in the most mor* 
tifying and diadiunful rnanHer, they returned with an air of 
exultation and contempt to their station. 

Lysander then gave directions to the commanders of his re* 
codDoitring ships, if tiiey observed the Athenians disembark 
and disperse as usual^ to hasten their return, and, by the ele* 
vation of a shield, communicate the intelUgence. The advice 
boats, therefore^ having followed the enemy to a convenient 
diaftance, noticed that they had no sooner hmded at their sta* 
tiouy than the troops straggled about the shore, advanced into 
the inland country in quest of provision or amusement, and 
indulged in indolence, or revelled in disorder. Lysaoder had 
embarked the troops ; cleared his ships,, and made eveiy ne- 
cessary preparation to avail himsielf of the opportimity of 
effecting, by stratagem, what would have been dif&cult and 
dangerous to have attempted by force. The advice boats re* 
turned ; the signal was made, and the fleet steered across the 
strait. 

Cbnon endeavoured seasonably to assemble the strengdi of 
the Athenians, but his advice was disdained by officers inca* 
pabk and unworthy of commanding, and the seatmen despi- 
sed his orders. At lengdi, however, when it was too late, 
they became sensible of their error. The Peloponnesians 
were upon them, before any effectual and salutafy measures 
of defeiKfe could be taken. The soldters and seamen were 
equally dispersed, and most of their gallies were akogetiier 
empty, or manned with such feeble crews as were incapaUe of 
Working, much less of defending them. The Peloponnesians^ 
with their regular onset and disciplined valour, attacked the 
Athenian troops as they flocked without order to the shore. 
Those who fought were slain ; the rest fled into the inmost 
recesses of tiie Chersonese, or sought protection in the Athe- 
nian fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

Conon's trireme, with seven others of his divbion, and the 
sacred ship Paralus,had their crews complete, and pushed off 
from the shore. One himdred and seventy-one gadliea were 



seized by the eaemy at anchor^ or on the beach. No effort 
within the power of moc ehipa could have any other effect, 
than to add the lose of them to that of the rest of the fleet. 
While the enemy were intent upon their capture, Conon fled, 
unpunued, to die idand of Cyprus. Three thouftand prison- 
ers were taken, among whom were Phiiodes and Adimantua, 
fnd Lysander returned with his invaluable spoil to Lampsa- 
CU89 amidst the j<^u6 acdamalioDs of naval triuaq4i. B. C. 
405. 

It now became a matter of serious consideration, how they 
should dispose of such a number of priscnen. The allies, ac* 
«ording^y, were assembled for c<msukation, and ao animosity 
appeared in their proceediagB, which the ancient manner of war- 
fare was calculated to excite* The tnj listice and cruelty of the 
ambitious Allieni^ns were copiously described and malicious- 
ly exaggerated by this dreaicUul tribunal. ^' It would be tedi- 
«us,'' they amd, * ' to enumerate the multiplied and abominaMe 
erime^ of which so many individuals and so toany communi* 
lies had been dw innocent and unhappy victims. Even lately, 
they had taken a Corinthian and an Andrian vessel, and 
thrown the crevrs down a precipice, and destroyed them. 
The gods had averted the odious and inhuman proposition 
of Philocles, of which the author and approvers were equally 
criminal, nor could Aose deserve pardon or mercy, who had 
IK> {Mty fior theeuferings of others." 

It was therefere instandy resolved, that dl die prisoners 
who were Athenian cidzena, except Adimantus, should be 
puf to death. The unarmed prisoners were then conducted 
into the presence of their an^ed judges 1 and, as a prelude 
to die inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly demanded of Phi- 
locles what he ou^ to suffer for his intended cruelty. The 
Athenian replied, with firmness and intrepidity, ^ Accuse not 
those whom it is in your power to judge, but inflict that pun* 
ishment on us, which we in your situation would have inflict- 
ed on you." No aoonei* had he spoken thus, than Lysander 
began the execution, and killed the general widi his own hand, 
11k Pdoponnesian soldiers followed the Moody and inhuman 
example of their commander. Of the three thousand Athe« 
nians, Adimantus alone was spared. 
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On the coasts of Greece and Asia, there was no naval force 
capable of contending with the fleet of Lysander ; nor, if we 
except the ci^ of Athens alone, was there any fortified place 
in ail those countries sufficient to withstand the impression of 
his arsiy* In these circumstances, it was of importance to 
^tablish or confirm the Lacedaemonian {>ower and empire 
over those valuable and extensive coasts. He had nothing 
more to do than to direct the course of his victorious fleet, 
and to take possession. As soon as he appeared between By-^ 
zailtium and Chalcedon, the inhabitants of those places, as- 
tonished and terrified by the dreadful misfortunes of their 
Athenian allies, ofiered to capitulate. The Athenian garri- 
sons were allowed to depart, but policy, more than lenity, 
prompted this measure: Lysander looked forward to the 
conquest of Athens ; and against the uncommon strength of 
the fortifications, and other obstacles -with which he would 
have to contend, famine was considered as the most certain 
and efficacious weapon. As, therefore, every augmentation 
of their numbers would promote his purpose, he permitted all 
Athenian citizens to go to Athens, and to Athens only. 

In the mean time, the Paralus, arriving by night at the 
Pimus, communicated to the Athenians intelligent^e of their 
late defeat. The alarm and lamentations commencing imme- 
diately in the vicinity, of the harbour, were quickly communi- 
cated through the town of Pireus, and passing from one 
town to another, reached the city. The consternation im- 
mediately became universal, and during that night no person 
slept izi Athens. Grief for the slain, the best part pf the Athe- 
nian youth, and among whom every one had some friend or 
relation, w^ not the prevailing passion ; this was overborne 
by the dread of the fate which threatened themselves, and 
every feeling was absorbed in personal considerations. 

Exclusive of the incompetency of the repubUc to oppose 
an equal force to that which could be brought against it, the 
endless strife of factions, and the violence of intestine tumult, 
Iiad destroyed all coherence in the constituent parts of the 
government. On the morrow after the arrival of the Para- 
lus, a general assembly was convened, and such measures 
were resolved on as the exigency of affairs seemed to require. 
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Thejr expected Wk immediate siege by aea and land, and as 
it was impottible to raise a fleet able to oppose that of , the 
PelqpomiesiaiiSf they determined to block up all the pons 
except one $ to repair the waUs ; to appoint guards, and to 
prepare crery thing in their power to resist the enemy, and 
to sustain a Uoclade* 

In the mean time Lysander, baring awed the Hellespont* 
tine cities into submission, sailed to the island of Lesbos, re- 
duced Mityle9e, and confimied the allegiance of Methjmuia* 
Whilst he was extending his arms over the coast of Lydia 
and Caria, and the neighbouring islands, he sent Eteonicus 
with ten ships to the Thracian shores, who ravaged the mari- 
time pavts of Macedon, subdued the towns and cities of 
Thrace bordering on the coast, and rode triumphant in the 
HeUespont and Propontis, the ^gean and Euxine seas. Soon 
after die disaster of the Athenians at iEgospotamos, the 
Surest and most favoured portion of the ancient world sub- 
mitted with reluctance to ^ power, or voluntarily accepted 
the alliance, of Sparta* 

During thu long series of triumphs, Lysander never lost 
$\fjkkt of the reduction of Athens. He therefore sent mfor- 
mation to Lacedcmon and Decelia, atlhesame time, that he 
was ready to sail to Pineus with two hundred gallies. The 
(■acediemonians, as soon as they received this inteQigence, 
resolved to make great exertions, that they might, terminate 
a war which had continued for such a long series of years 
ivith litde or no mtermission. Their allies were summoned 
to arms, and the whole force of Laconia jcnning them, they 
marched toward Attica, under the command of Pausanias. 
Agis united thd troops from Decelia to this j^umerous and 
powerful army,and both proceeded to the gymnasium of Aca- 
demus, dose by the ci^, where they fixed their quarters* 

The Athenians, though destitute of allies, of a fleet, of 
stores, and blockaded by a powerful enemy by sea and land, 
made no proposals of capitulation. In suUen and silent des- 
pondency they beheld the formidable appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesians on the sea and in the field ; and with all the means 
in their power, they prepared for a defence, which, at best, 
$guld only procrastinate their final doom. When Lysander 
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had blocked up the entrance of their haibours, and no sxip^ 
plies could be procured for the city, famine soon b^gan to be 
severely felt by t^e Athenians. Still, however, they defended 
with vigour dieir walls and ramparu ; patiendy mdured 
liardship and hunger ; and beheld, with obstinate UDconcen»| 
the affliction of their wives and children. Disease and death 
now advanced among the unfortunate Atfaeniana with ui<» 
creasing'horror ; yet, even amidst this dreadful scene of woe, 
they declared that their independence and their lives should 
perish together^ 

But, notwithstsnding the noble sentiments and melancholy 
firmness of the popular assembly, a numerous and powerful 
party of men existed in the state, who were governed by in« 
terest more than by honour ; and die greatest enemies of the 
liberty of Athens flourished in tiie bosom of &e common* 
wealth. The whole body of the senate was tiiected with the 
leaven of the five hundred, and not onjjr Theramenes, but 
several other men of abilities and ialuence in the state, re- 
gretted the destruction of that tynamj^ and the restorataon of 
the democratical form of government. Amidst every shape 
of public distress the Athenians caballed, clamoured,-accu8ed| 
and persecuted each other; and the aristocratical faction^ 
from the smallness of its numbers, being capabk of acting 
widi superior concert and vigour, destroyed by every base, 
cruel, and illegal means, the (riend^ and partisans of demo?* 
efacy. 

A deputation, however, was at length agreed on between 
the two factions ; and, accordingly, ministers were soit to 
Agis, the Spartan king, who commanded the blockade. The 
Atitenians proposed an aUiance offensive ancf defensive with 
tile Lacedaemonian commonwealth, which, in the language o{ 
the politics of Greece, meant nothing less than the subjection 
of Athens to Sparta, and stipulated only for the preservation 
of tiieir fortifications and of their haibours. Agis replied, 
that he had no power to treat, and that jn-oposals must be ad« 
dressed to the administration at Laced^monu Ministera 
were then sent into Peloponnesus ; but when they arrived at 
Sellasia, on tiie borders of Laconia, they received a proud 
and hauglh^ message from the ephori, commanding their 
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fetuni ; md informing then, that the terms they 
brought w<re already known at Laced^mon, and if they de« 
sired peace they must procure more ample powers from 
Athens. 

This uswef being commutucated in the city, die Atheni- 
ans were filled with despidr. They now considered them* 
ackes as already condemned to slavery, if not to death, by 
their merciless and implacable enemies ; and, even before 
another deputation could tetum with an answer from Lace* 
demon, many must perish with hunger. It was understood 
that the Lacedaemonians proposed, among other things, that 
for ten furlongs the long waUs should be demolished. The- 
ramenes ventured to offer that, if the Athenians would com«> 
missioQ him to go to Lacedsmon, he would undertake to 
bring' certain information, whether the Peloponnesians re- 
ally intended to reduce the Athenians to slavery, or whether 
the demolition of the walls were only required to insure po* 
litical subjection. He named nine persons to be his colleagues 
in this mission, and flattered the people that they would pro« 
cure some moder^tfe terms of accommodation. A decree 
was therefore immediately passed by the Athenians in as* 
s^mfaly, investing the andnssadors with full powers. 

Having assumed the sacred badge of their inviolable cha« 
racter, they proceeded to the Spartan camp ; held a confer- 
fUce with Agis the Lacedsmonian king, and then set for* 
tmffd on dittr journey towards Sparta. But the embassy was 
again met by an oficer from the ephori, who would not per- 
mit them to proceed farther, until they had given assurance 
ttat they were invested with indefinite authority to treat for 
a peace with the Lacedemonian commonwealth. When they 
nsached Sparta, an assembly of the deputies of the Pelopon- 
nesian cdnfederacy was convened, in which the fate of the 
Athenian republic was to be decided. The deputation from 
Corinth arid Hiebes vehemently contended, that no terms 
whatever should be granted the Athenians* ^ The com* 
monwealth of Athens," they said, ^ which was die enemy of 
the common liberties of Greece, and had been so nearly suc- 
cessful in the horrid attempt to enslave or exterminate the 
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whole nation, ought to be annihilate ; the pebple should be 
sold for slaves ; and the site olf the city should be made a 
sheep-walk, like the Crissean plain." Many of the other de- 
puties also supported the same opinion. The Lacedaemo* 
nians, however, whose administration was litde subject to 
passionate counsels or hasty decisions, had previously conn- 
dered the matter, and thought otherwise. Athens, if de- 
prived of its navy, and of the revenue and power arising 
from transmarine dependencies, might, under an oligarchi- 
cal government, become a necessary and valuable acquisition 
to Lacedsemoo. 

With an ostentation, therefore, of regard for the common 
welfare and glory of the Grecian nation, the Lacedaemonians 
declared, that ^' it would not become the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy, and least of all the Spartans, to reduce to slavery 
a Grecian people, to whom the Greeks had been more than 
once beholden for important services in great and imminent 
dangers." Accordingly, it was proposed and resolved, that 
the conditions on which the Athenians should be permitted 
to retain their civil freedom, should be the following : that 
all their ships of war (except twelve) be surrendered ; that 
the long walk, and the fortifications of Piraeus be destroyed ; 
that all exiles and fugitives be restored to the rights of the 
city ; that the Athenians consider the same states as friends 
or enemies, which should respectively be so considered by 
the Lacedaemonians ; and that the Athenians should send 
thehr forces wherever Lacedaemon should command, by sea 
or land. 

With these terms Theramenes and his colleagues hastened 
back to Athens. During the long absence of their andMssa- 
dors, the Peloponnesians had pressed the siege with redou* 
bled vigour. Ifhe Spartans, reinforced by the Thebans and 
their other allies, had surrounded the city on every side. 
Lysander blockaded the harbours with the Peloponnesian 
fleet, and had made himself master of Melos, Ceos, iEgtna, 
and Salamis, islands so near to Athens, that they were al- 
most regarded as a part of the Attic territory. 'Within the 
walls the greatest misery prevailed ; the famine and the dis- 
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eases irhich it engendered were intolemble. It was consi- 
dered by the besieged as impossible to hold out many days 
longer. 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of the ambassadorft 
announced at Athens, than people from every part of the 
city flocked about them, in the most painful suspense, lest 
an irresistible enemy should still refuse to treat, and no other 
ahemative remain than to perish with hunger, or submit to 
the mercy of those from whom diey scarcely hoped to receive 
compassion. The information that a treaty had been con- 
cluded gave relief for the night. The day following an as- 
sembly of the people was convened. Theramenes declared 
to the Athenians the terms, which, he said, were the best 
that himself and his colleagues c^d obtain, and such as, in 
his opinion, in their present distressed and unfortunate situa- 
tion, they would do well to accept. When these unexpected 
fruits of his boasted negociation were produced, the people 
had no longer strength or spirit to resist, or even courage to 
die. A consideraUe body, however, pertinaciously declared, 
that they would never consent to the demolition of the walls. 

But the principal leaders of the patriotic party had been 
destroyed, and their opponents were prepared to bear a foreign 
yoke, provided they were allowed to exercise domestic ^- 
ranny. That faction was ready to approve the measures of 
Theramenes, however degrading and servile; and Thera- 
menes himself might well influence the resolution of the as- 
sembly, by informing them that the severity of the Lacedae- 
monians was extremely moderate and lenient, in comparison 
vndi what was proposed by the implacable 'Corinthians and 
Thebans. Arguments of this nature he certainly might 
havt made use of, if necessary, to justify his negocia- 
tions with the Spartans, and to persuade his countrymen 
to accept the terms offered ; but the full period of thrice nine 
years, which had been assigned by repeated oracles and pre- 
dictions as the continuance of the Peloponnesian war, and of 
the greatness of Adiens, having elapsed, it seemed vain to 
contend. The treaty concluded by their ambassadors was 
therefore confirmed and ratified by the voice of the aristo- 
cratical faction ; and submitted to, rather than accepted by, 
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die majority of the popukn: assembly, with the silence md 
suUenness of despair. 

The acceptance of the offered terms being notified to the 
besieging armament, on the sixteenth of May, B. C. 404, 
Agis took possession of Athens ; and Lysander, with his fleet, 
entered the harbour of Pir sus. 

The demolition of the fortifications of Athens was a pecu- 
liar occasion of rejoicing and triumph throughout the whole 
of Peloponnesus. The enemy commenced this destructive 
* operation at the sound of military music ; and with an eager* 
ness and ^eal almost incredible. They boasted that succeed* 
ing dges would consider the demolition of Athens as the true 
era of the freedotti of Greece. No sooner, however, had 
they effected their purpose, and satiated their resentment, 
than they seemed to regret the injury they had done. 

A magnificent festival concluded the day ; in which the 
recitation of particular passages of the Grecian poets form- 
ed, as usual, a principal part of the entertainment. The 
Electra of Euripides was rehearsed, and particularly the pa* 
thetic chorus, ^' We come, O daughter of Agamemnon, to 
thy rustic and humble roof.'^ The 'words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when the whole assembly melted into tears. The for- 
lorn and helpless condition of that young and virtuous prin- 
'cess, who, haying been expelled her father's house, was 
obliged to inhabit a miserable cottage, in want and wretched- 
ness, recalled to their minds the dreadful vicissitudes of the 
fortune of Athens. That city, once mistress of the sea and 
sovereign of Greece, was deprived, in one fatal hour, of her 
ships, her walls, and her strength, and reduced from the pride 
and prosperity of her situation, to misery, dependence, and 
servitude. 

Thus did the conquest of Athens terminate the memorable 
Peloponnesian war of twenty-seven years. Lacedcemon, now 
allied to Persia, became decidedly the leading power of 
Greece, and aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, triumphed over 
the democratical form of government, in almost every com- 
monwealth of the Grecian people. 

The Peloponnesian war was truly a civil war ; it was less 
a contest between Lacedxmon and Athens, than between the 
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oligaixliical and democratical interests diroughout the Gre- 
cian commonwealths, in every one of which there was a par- 
ty friendly to the public enemy, with whom it had a commu- 
nity of interest. The apprehension excited among the oli- 
gan;htcal states by die growing preponderance of the Athenian 
democracy, rendered terrible by its spirit of conquest, was 
the real source of the war. The purpose of the Peloponne- 
sians was not to conquer Athens, but to reduce her to a state 
of inability to conquer them. With this view, it was held 
necessary to deprive her of that dominion over other Gre- 
cian states, which, by affording a superior revenue, enabled 
her to maintain the most formidable navy in the known world, 
and carry hostilities to distant countries. 

Solon committed absolute sovereignty immediately to the 
multitude, who could not be made responsible for any meap 
sure. He intended, indeed, that the councils of the Areo- 
pagus and of the Four Hundred (afterward Five Hundred) 
should balance the authority of the popular assembly, an4 
they might have operated to check a representative body of 
the people ; but against sovereign power exercised by the peo» 
pie at large, no balance could be constituted. The Athenian 
government became, what in that very age we find it was 
called — and the people seemed to have been pleased to hear 
it^^a Tyranny in the hands of the People. 

The institution of wages for serving in the ten ordinary 
courts, was a mode of bribing the people. Three oboli were 
the daily pay of a dicast, whose office resembled that of our 
juryman. The rich and the industrious avoided ; the poor, 
the idle, the profligate, thenceforward sought the office ; it 
became their resource for a livelihood. To extend the gra- 
tification among that sovereign order, the juries were made 
immoderately numerous. Five hundred was the ordinary 
number. In the ten courts, no less than six thousand citi- 
zens are said to have been daily employed, with the excep- 
tion of holidays, throughout the year ; and, for a cause of ex- 
traordinary importance, the whole six thousand were some- 
times assembled, and composed the tribunal called Helica. 
But the holidays themselves, which interrupted the business 
of the courts, aflforded also a pretence, and a mode of bribin|[ 
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the people. They were truly seasons of festival, during 
which the numeroiis carcasses of animab offered as sacrifice, 
were distributed to the multitude. Demagogues, therefore, 
would omit no opportunity for ingratiating themselves at so 
easy a rate, as by the proposal of a new festival ; and thus 
the Athenian holidays were multiplied till they became twice 
as numerous as those of any other Grecian city. 

In the absence besides of the subsistence provided under 
the name of sacrifice, a lawsuit, or a criminal prosecution, 
became the resource of the Athenian populace. Besides the 
certain pay, which was but small, there was the hope of 
bribes, which might be large ; while pride was gratified by 
the importance which accrued to the meanest individual, 
who could call himself an Athenian citizen. Fine and con*, 
fiscation, ordinary punishments of the Athenian law, con-^ 
veyed the property of the wealthy to the treasury, to be 
thence distributed in various ways: theatrical exhibitions, 
processions, and feasts for the gratification of the people, or 
wages, under tiie pretence of paying for their services. Suits 
and prosecutions, therefore, encouraged by the interest of the 
populace, became innumerable ; and life and property were 
rendered insecure. The security enjoyed by the citizens of 
the United States, which requires the solemn sanction of a 
grand jury to the merit of the accusation, before any man 
can even be subjected to trial, was unknown at Athens. 
There, any man might constitute himself the accuser of an- 
other, and the king archon was bound by his office to bring 
. the accused to trial. When the cause came before the jury, 
no right of challenge afforded the accused Athenian means 
to guard against the partiality of his judges. It was, indeed, 
proposed to obviate the effect of partiality in some by num- 
bers, who, it was supposed, would not concur in the impro- 
per measures of a few ; but the disadvantages of such a re- 
source exceeded its beneficial effects. In no con£erence, 
among themselves, could the well informed of so numerous 
a court correct the prejudices and want of judgment of the 
ignorant, careless, or impassioned, or prevent the effects of 
misused eloquence ; nor was it possible to make so large a 
portion of the sovereign people responsible for the most ir- 
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regular or flagitious decision. Punishment coutd not take 
place, and among the multitude shame was lost. By a judi- 
cature so constituted, a victorious and deserving general, the 
ablest and most upright magistrate, or the most inoffensive 
private citizen, might be brought to trial for his life, at the 
pleasure of the most profligate of mankind. Even the alle- 
gation of a specific crime was unnecessary. Constructive 
treason, any imputed disaffection to the sovereignty of the 
people, sufficed ; and as passion and prejudice, or the powers 
of oratory, or solicitation and bribery moved them, condem- 
nation or acquittal was pronounced. 

Atdca, fortunately, possessed, in the silver mines of Lau- 
reon, an advantage unknown in any other part of Greece 
Proper. Those mines were public property, but individuals 
were allowed to work them for their private benefit ; paying 
only, into the public treasury, a twenty-fourth of the ore ob- 
tained. This was the great source of the regular public rev- 
enue of Athens. The sacred olive trees were a second 
branch. These, scattered among the lands of individuals, in 
various parts of Attica, were consecrated, together with the 
ground immediately around them, to the goddess, protectress 
of Athens ; the fruit was sold by auction, under the direction 
of the court of Areopagus ; and the price was paid into the * 
treasury. A third branch of the Athenian revenue consist- 
ed in the rents of public lands and houses, mostly acquired 
from individuals by forfeiture. 

But among the litde states of Greece, the first purpose of 
public revenue was generally less wanted to supply public 
than private necessity : less to support civil and military es- 
tablishments, than to provide a maintenance for citizens 
without property, without industry, and, perhaps, without 
objects for industry. Before the Persian invasion, we find 
the whole revenue from the silver mines distributed among 
the peo|4e. This extravagance was remedied by the extra- 
ordinary address of Tbemistocles, who, with the advantage 
of fovouring circumstances, persuaded the many to resign that J 

revenue for public purposes, and hence acquired the means 
to render Athens the greatest maritime power, at that time, 
in the known world. 
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We are uninfermed b^ what able statesman, or m what 
public exigency, the Athenians were persuaded to submit to 
a tax, in the nature of the modem customs, of a fiftieth of 
their value upon all goods imported, and upon some exports. 
Early in the Peloponnesian war, we find it well known, as 
also a small toll or excise duty, on goods sold in the markets, 
'fhese two, forming together a very light burden, were the 
only regular and stated taxes at any time paid by the Athe- 
nian people. 

The deficiency of a public revenue, arising from sources 
so scanty, was in some degree supplied by the imposition of 
a poll tax on the metics, or numerous free residents in Attica, 
who were not Athenian citizens. This, however, seems not 
to have been oppressive in its amount, nor in principle un- 
reasonable. It was the consideration for the advantagt s which 
a Tesidence in Attica, and the protection of the Athenian 
government aflbrded. Through the superior population of 
that city, the extent of its dominion, and the protection to 
maritime communication which its naval empire afforded to 
its subjects, trade could be carried on there upon a greater 
scale, and with more certain profit, than in any other situation 
in Greece. The metics were not only Greeks from the vari- 
ous cities, but Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other barba- 
rians ; and they seem to have formed the greatest portion of 
the traders and manufacturers of Athens. 

Athens, in acquiring extensive dominion, acquired means 
to make others pay the principal expense of the force which 
was to maintain her dominion. In the empire which Athens 
exercised over so many transmarine cities, a vast field for 
peculation was opened. New and greater objects incited con- 
tending factions ; and immoderate temptation occurred for 
those who sought authority, to put forward measures, ulti- 
mately the most adverse to the public good, if they tended at 
the moment to gratify the will of the multitude. Fine and 
confiscation were looked to, less for the purpose of justice 
than of revenue. The incentives to peculation, the insecurity 
lof innocence, and the power of crime to escape punishment, 
became so apparent, that, amid the general depravity of Gre- 
cian governments, Athenian corruption grew proverbial ; and 



it was even made a queacion, whether it wan adTVit^geoiis 
for an individual to poBsess property, or advantageous to the 
commonwealth to raise a revenue. 

From all the remaining writers of the age we may gather, 
that the spirit of every Grecian government was general^ 
adverse to the increase of citizens. For every citizen hav- 
ing an interest in a certain public capital, increase of citizens 
was increase of partners, which wduld diminish the share of 
every old proprietor. If the Athenian commonwealth had 
had only two or three thousand citizens, the lands of Attica, 
cultivated by slaves, with the additional produce of the sil« 
ver mines, might have made all wealthy. But weaUh, so ill 
protected, would have invited the rapacity of neighbouring 
states. The combination, therefore, of the means of snbsis- 
tcnce and gratification with thosc^f defence, decided the de- 
gree of population to be desired in a Grecian republic. But, 
unless danger was pressing, the general disposition was al- 
ways adverse to an increase. The poor objected to it, in ap» 
prehension of its diminishing their chance of advantage from 
sacrifices, and from pay for attendance on the tribunals. The 
idea of a common interest in a cofnmon stock, a fundamen- 
tal principle of every Grecian republic, not only made the 
aversion to any increase of citizens popular, but induced the 
ablest politicians (all considering slaves indispensable) to im- 
agine a necessity for limiting the citizens to a very moderate 
number. 

The gross vices of the government and judicature gave 
birth to that evil, which, under the name of sycophancy, so 
peculiarly prevailed at Athens. The term originally signi- 
fied information given of the clandestine exportation of figs. 
Apparently to gratify the idle populace of the city at the ez« 
pense of the landholders, some demagogues had procured a 
law forbidding the exportation of that plentiful production of 
the Attic soil. The absurdity of the prohibition, however, 
making the information particularly invidious, the term syco- 
phant grew into use, as a general appellation for all vexatious 
informers. Such was the encouragement which the Athenian 
government and judicature afforded to such persons, that sy- 
cophancy became a profession, and furnished a livelihood to 
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many. The ftyco|>iiatit courted the populace, and waa ibe 
terror and scourge of the rich. Intimation to a wealthy man 
that he would be denounced as able to equip a trireme, or 
provide a dramatic entertainment, or give a supper to bis 
ward, often sufficed to obtain money for preventing so serious 
an evil. But the sycophant's great engine of profit was accu- 
sation, whether true or fidse ; though false accusation was 
often preferred, as generally more lucrative. Those various 
puUic functions, which the wealthy were not allowed to de- 
cline, magistracies, equipment of ships of war, and presiden- 
ctes of chond festivals, made opportunities endless. The 
sycophant was necessarily an Athenian citizen, for no other 
could denounce ; but the evidence of strangers and slaves 
was admitted, and often preferred, because they might be ex- 
amined by torture, which ^as cometimes carried to such in- 
human severity that the supporters died under it. But, how- 
ever little the accusation could be supported, it would always 
occasion trouble and expense, and any neglect of the fastidi- 
ous multitude would involve danger. Bribes were necessary 
to procure dispatch from the officers who directed the busi- 
ness of the courts. At Athens, protection for iniquity might, 
and justice was obliged to be purchased, and both nearly at 
the same price. 

The spirit of tyranny inherent in the Athenian constitution, 
and the disregard for the property, convenience, and satisfac- 
tion of individuals, are very strikingly marked in a regula- 
tion, which, we find, had the force of law. When an expen- 
sive office (and particularly when the equipment of a trireme) 
was forced on any one, he might, for the time, avoid the bur- 
den by indicating a richer man ; and, if the superior wealth 
was denied, might offer to exchange estates with him. The 
person so challenged had no alternative, but to take upon him- 
self the office or accept the exchange. The satisfaction of a 
citizen of the United States, in considering his house or bis 
field more securely his own under the protection of the law, 
than a castle defended by its garrison, or a kingdom by armies, 
was unknown in Attica. The attachment, therefore, of an 
American citizen to the constitution of his country, by which 
such blessings fire enjoyed ; and the comxpon interest of the 
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people of tlie Uoited States in defending them, could not, 
there, readily exist. For men of rank and property, except- 
ing the few who could make popular will the instrument of 
their own ambition, to be satified with the Athenian govern- 
ment was impossible. It was as dangerous to be rich under 
the Athenian democracy, as under Turkish despotism ; the 
same subterfuges were used to conceal wealth, the same bri* 
bery and flattery to preserve it. 

Under such circumstances, the rich and the poor evidently 
could not live in a state of harmony. An irritation inces* 
santly existing in the minds of the few against the many, 
would be irremediable ; and, in consequence, the many would 
be excited to an unceasing jealousy of the few. In fact, the 
checks of Solon's constitution were no sooner gone, and 
sovereign power placed in the liands of those without pro- 
perty, or rather in the hands of any demagogues who could 
for a moment lead them, than the interest of all who had 
property rendered them, necessarily, conspirators against the 
existing government. Indeed, throughout Greece, the noble 
and wealthy had litde connection with the poorer classes, 
except to command them in the oligarchical states, and in the 
democratical, to fear, flatter, solicit, deceive, or submit to 
them. No common interest united these two descriptions 
of men. To maintain civil order, and hold the state toge* 
ther, flattery and bribes to the multitude were necessary ; 
and violence was the only alternative when these failed. 
Hence that impossibility of lasting harmony, and that readi- 
ness for extreme discord, which the history of the Grecian 
republics so strikingly exhibits. 

Where the constitution is such, that all ranks have a de- 
cided and known interest in its preservation ; where every 
man's house is his casde ; where the property of the rich, 
and the persons and honest earnings of the poor, are equally 
protected by law ; and where the hope of rising to the high- 
est stations is denied to none ; the law of treason may be 
comparatively mild. But no mild law, no common pre- 
caution, could ^ve security to a constitution like that of 
Athens. Accordingly the punishment oF treason was dic- 
tated by the worst spirit of despotism, and was atrocious. 
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• 

Bbfdre ttie cbuncil haU stood a column, on which was en* 
graved : ^^ iVhoerer shall overthrow the democracy, or hcM 
any magistracy in Athens, when the democracy shall be 
overthrown, may be lawftdly killed by any one ; the persoh 
killing him shaU be held holy before the gods, and merito* 
rious among men ; and shall be rewarded with the wh<flb 
property of the person sl^in." 

Such was the state of the Athenian government, from tfaie 
death of Pericles, till it submitted to the victorious ^urms of 
the Peloponnesians. The fate of i city fallen and degraded, 
tnd allowed merely to exist under the controul of a foreign 
power, would scarcely seem to invite much of our farther at- 
tention. But Athens, after all her losses, taid with dl her 
failings, has peculiar claims upon the curiosity and r^pect 
of men. Iii her fi^en state, she retained her knowledge of 
jphilosophy, of science, and of every liberal art ; Socrates^ 
Xenophon, and Plato,still lived within her walls ; Alcibiades, 
llir^sybulus, and Conon, though in exile, adorned the list 
of her citizens, and she could still be the prolific mother and 
the able preceptress of artists, poets, warriors, orators, states* 
men, and sages, who made their age the most brilliant lA 
the annals of mankind ; and, through whbm, when her poK-> 
tical importance ceased, Athens continued, and may be said^ 
in some degree, still to continue, to hold an ettapire among 
^11 the civilized nations of the earth. Nor was her political 
impoitance So completely destroyed, as to prevent her be- 
coming again a principal object of Grecian history. 

After the view we have taken of the Athenian constitu- 
tion, it will not be thought wonderful, that men of rank and 
property desired at any rate a change ; nor can we impute it to 
any peculiar depravity, that they bore some antipathy to the 
lower classes of people, from whom they suffered such op- 
pression. Accordingly, when Athens was invested by die 
Peloponnesian forces, and no prospect of successful resist 
tanc^ remained, many of those of higher rank saw, or thought 
they saw, means of improving their condition, in the ap» 
proaching wreck of the state. Through this opporition of 
interest among the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians proposed 
to hold Atticii in subjection, without the expence of garri^ 
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ions ; and thus they were induced to grant tenns, and leave 
the town itt walk and a citadel, — to restore the whole territo- 
iy...-Bnd even, out of the captured fleet, to return twelve ships 
of war to the vanquished. The Athenian people had never 
treated a conqperec^ci^ so mildly. But the Lacedasmpnians 
depended upon the aristocratical party among the Athenians 
' themselves, as a faithful garrison, bound by the most pressing 
interest, to hold all in subordination to Lacedsmon. 

On the surrender of the city, the vicious government which 
has been described being dissolved, the supreme power of the 
Athenian state was committed to a council composed of thir- 
ty Athenians, chosen by the conquerors out of the aristocrati- 
cal party. The first measures of this council were moderatp 
and wise. Vested with full powers to new-model the whole 
labric of the ancient constitution at their pleasure, provided 
npthing was done adverse to the superintending audiority of 
I^acedamon, they avoided any great and hasty changes, which ; 
dieir situation did not indispensably require. The laws re^ 
maioed in force, unless the recent revolution made a change 
jwoessaty ; all tiie ancient mag^tracies, care being taken to 
fU ihem with ft^ends of the Thirty, were retained ; the civil 
administration, therefore, under die Thirty, instead of the 
Five Hundred, proceeded in th/e accustomed course. A new 
supreme court of judicature was, however, esublished, with 
the title of the CounciL 

The peculiar circumstances of Athens, under the new fprqi 
<^ government, gave rise to many inconveniences. The con- 
trolling power of Lacedsmon would be necessarily invidious 
to those for whom tiiey were to legislate. Of the changes 
which Athens bad suffered by the event of the war, some 
would be favourable to them, but some far otherwise. Pri- 
vate distress, among all ra^s, was great. The loss of pro- 
perty in the foreign territories of the commonwealth, had re- 
jduced some from affluence to want. The aboUtion of ipeans by 
which formerly an interest for money was obtained at home, 
also annihilated tl^e incomes of many. The advantages of com- 
loaqd of course no longer existed for the higher ranks, nor 
did die reward of service accrue to the lower, nor were the 
vmious profits Qf the equipment of fleets and armies appro* 
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priated by any body. Public revenue no longer flowed from 
numerous tributary states. The public treasury, and the 
wealth of individuals, could not, as formerly, provide grati- 
fications for the people ; the citizens of numerous subject re^ 
publics were no longer amenable to Athenian tribunals ; mul- 
titudes, accustomed to fight, and to judge, and to feast at sa- 
crifices, and to be amused, but not to work, were without in- 
come, without employment, and without food. The attention, 
the flattery, the pay, and the bribes, to which the Athenian 
people were accustomed, had all ceased. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Council of 
Thirty entered with absolute authority, upon the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Athens. Critias presided, a man by 
every advantage of birth, fortune, connections, education, and 
talents, fitted for the arduous situation. His paternal great 
grandfather was brother of the great lawgiver, Solon ; and", 
what might have been of more solid advantage, he had been 
himself a diligent hearer of Socrates ; but he was soured by 
the banishment which he had suffered from a decree of the 
people. Thenceforward Critias conceived a vehement aver- 
sion to the popular cause, and his pride and ambition were 
stimulated by indignation and revenge. 

Among the members of this council, the man most dis- 
tinguished in office and in party measures was Tberamc-p 
nes, whom we have already seen a leader in one revolution 
which abolished, and in another which restored, the sov- 
ereignty of the popular assembly. He now engaged in a 
third, under the patronage of Lacedsemon, with a dispo- 
sition and views differing widely from those of Critias.— 
His family, though noble, had been popular. His father, 
Agnon, founder of Amphipolis, had been a distinguish- 
ed favourite of the people ; and, however Theramenes him- 
self might, with all reasonable men, dislike the sovereignty 
of the multitude, yet he loved popularity. In reforming the 
government, therefore, it was not his object to oppress the 
people. He seems rather to have proposed to restore that 
mixed government, which, upon the overthrow of the Four 
Hundred, he had framed, but could not support. 

The scheme of Critias, not altogether new in Greece, was, 
however, such as had not been executed, nor perhaps before 



attempted upon so extensive a scale. The habit of having 
all laborious offices performed by slavks induced him to be-^' 
lieve, that the existence of the lower orders of freemen might 
be dispensed with. Critias would allaw no mixture of popu- 
lar foUy and insolence in power. He would abandon all hope 
of the glory of presiding over a powerful independent state^ 
to have ease and affluence in a subordinate command. He 
proposed, therefore, under the protecting authority of Lace- 
daemon, to be lord of Athens ; he would make the city, and 
its whole territory, the private property of himself and a few 
associates. 

With these extravagant and nefarious views, which it was 
not prudent immediately to declare, Critias courted Thera- 
menes, and there was, for a short time, the appearance of per- 
fect harmony between them. Soon,however, differences arose ; 
but Critias still maintained a show of deference for his col- 
league. Meanwhile he secured a party among the rest of the 
Thir^. No eminence of character there excited his ^vy, no 
superior talents his apprehension, and no firmness of princi- 
ple thwarted his purpose. To secure themselves against the 
effects of the measure it was resolved to solicit an armed 
force from Lacedaemon. Theramenes in vain remonstrated ; 
the resolution passed, and j£schines and Aristoteles, two of 
the Thirty, were deputed to Sparta, authorized to engage to 
pay from the Athenian treasury, the troops they asked for. 
A force whose object was to hold Athens in subjection, and 
which was to be paid for that service by Athens herself, was 
not likely to be denied. A body of Lacedaemonians was 
sent, and Callibius, their commander, with the tide of harmost, 
pr regulator, took up his residence in the citadel of Athens, 
of which his troops formed the garrison. 

Confi d en t now of possessing means to overcome opposi- 
tion, Critias no longer kept measures with those whom he 
suspected of inclination to thwart his designs. From the 
first arrival of the Lacedaemonians, he was sedulous in atten- 
tion to the harmost, and by the show of much deference ob- 
tained complete influence over him. Under pretence that the 
interest of Lacedaemon required it, Callibius issued orders as 
Critias instigated, and. the Lacedaemonian soldiers were em- 
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fhf td to 9ififniittidj whomsoever the Thkty draoumed. 
Prosecutipn was do loogper confiaed to sycophaots, and inen 
Botoriottsly turbuleator infaiQOus, but extended to chiMrac^eiB 
the mqst irreproachaUe. Some forms of legal process were 
observed, and those of the ol<l constitution were mosfly retail- 
ed ; but whomsoever the Thirty apcused, the obseqiuoos 
council never hesitated to condenm, and deliver to the exe* 
cutioner. 

Such proceedings excited alarm among all ranks. Wh^t 
could be the motive, and where the end of these aiMues of 
power, were the anxious subjects of general inquiry. The« 
ramenes himself, while Critias yet unriiitained a dcoency of 
exterior towards him, remonstrated among his colleagues on 
the impolicy of their measums : ^^ Without some party wiong 
the peofde," he said, ^^ no oligarchy could stand 5 but alarm 
and offence were now eactended to all parties." The ^daMK 
nition was taken,' but not as llieramenes inteadftd. Nodiing 
the Thirty dreaded so much as the populariiy of Therameaes 
himself. To obviate its efficacy, tiiey hastened the pubUca- 
tion of a catalogue of three thousand citizena of ihetr own se*- 
iection^ who should partake of the sovereign power in conii- 
mon assembly, and be competent to the magistracy. All 
Ather Athenians were reduced to the condition of anfajecjto, ' 
not to the three Aousand only, but to the Thirty, whose sove» 
ixign^ over them was declared absolute. 

An inspection of tibe arms of the three thousand and of 
the other citizens, was oixiered ; it was so contrived that the 
two bodies should meet at different {daces. ThCiCqn&dentiid 
adherents of the thirty, supported t^ the Lacedstmoniioi 
troops, occ\q>ied the avenues leadmg to the spot where d^e 
citizens, not of the catalogue, wene assembled. They were 
disarmed by the soldien, and their arms being carried to the 
temple of Minerva, were conunitted to the cane of the Lace^ 
diemonian garrison. 

Effectual opposition being dius johviated, idie Thtr^ pso-- 
ceeded with a degree of publicity in icrime, .wihich we can 
acarcely believe upon the express testimony of Xenophon* 
But we find his account supported b^ two other cotemporary 
writers, Lysias and Plato. From them we learn, that the 



most aboonnaUe policy direeted the tneftiures to be punned. 
Revenge aad avftrice had tbeir full sway : maay were pat to 
death oo account of private enmitieft^ many merely for their 
weidth. Every eminent man was either to be destroyed, or gain- 
ed; but as means were wanting to attach a suficient number by 
favours, the dreadful expedient Was practised, of forcing men 
into a commnnity of interest, through participation in crime. 
Driven by terror to execute tyrannical orders, they becaoM 
involved in guilt, and obnoxious to reseatmtnt ; and thus 
driven to make common cause with the Thirty. ^ 

Amid numerous enormities, the death of three men, thf 
most eminent of the commonwealth, particularly excited won- 
der and idarm. These were Niceratus, son of the rich and 
worthy Nictas, who had perished at Syracuse ; the able and 
po w erful orator Antiphon, who had acquired such reputation 
fior puUk spirit, that he was in favour with all parties ; and 
Leon of Salamts, eminent for his blameless life. A message 
from the Thirty and Critias required diese men to be appre- 
hended and brought to Athens. To be apprehended and to 
be condenmed were nearly the same thing, and I^on, Nice- 
ratus, and Andphon, were all delivered to the executioner. 

To these violent proceedings Theramenes was op]K)6ed. To 
get rid of Mm was an object of consequence to Critias. The 
council was summoned ; a body of men, with concealed arms» 
surroimded die hall ; the Thirty attended, and Theramenes 
was in his place among them, when Critias rising, in a set 
speech, acctised hinpt of meditating treason against the exist- 
ing government. Stating no facts amounting to treason, by 
any fcnown law ; and contending, not on the ground of pub- 
lic law, but of oonvteience to the party, he argued, that the 
accused should be capitally condemned. 

Tfaeramenes adapted his defence to existing circumstances. 
He addressed him«elf rather to the fears and feelings than to 
the conscience and justice of his judges ; and he so demon- 
strated the expediency of the measures which he had always 
recommended, and not only the iniquity, but the danger of 
those pursued by Critaaa, thAt he disposed a majority of the 
couBcfl in his fiavour. 
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The mooietit was critical. Critias was aware that his own 
ruin could now scarcely fail to follow the miscarriage of his 
purpose against Theramenes. He went out, and directed 
his armed attendants to show themselves. Returning, Aen^ 
he addressed the council thus : ^ I esteem «it a du^ of my 
station" (he was president of the Thirty) ^ to prevent those 
acting under me in the administration from being deceived 
and misled. I shall therefore take upon myself to do what 
the present emergency requires. The crowd at your doors 
have declaaed, tfaey will not rest under the acquittd of one 
whose known purpose is the overthrow of the oligarchy. In 
the new code it is enacted, that the citizens of the catalogue 
shall be liable to capital punishment only from the judgment 
of the council ; but over all others the audiority of Ae Thirty 
is absolute. I, therefore, confideni of your unanimous ap- 
probation, strike the name of Theramenes from the cata- 
logue, and we, the Thirty, condemn him to death." 

To Athenians, familiar under their democracy with the 
most anomalous and t3rrannical measures of government, 
these proceedings were not astonishing. No opposition was 
made to them, either among the Thirty or by the council. 
Theramenes saw that his destruction was resolved upon, and 
instantly had recourse to what alone seemed to afford a 
chance for safety. He sprang to the altar, and thence claimed 
the protection of a law lately made. ^* As for this altar," he 
said, *^ I know its sacredness will not protect me, but I will 
at least show, that the impiety of those men is equal to their 
injustice. Yet I cannot but wonder, that you, counsellors, 
men of rank and high worth, will not assert your own cause ; 
for the name of any of you may be erased from the catalogue 
with as little ceremony as mine." 

The herald of the Thirty had been dispatched to command 
the attendance of those high officers of justice called the 
Eleven, who were already gained to the views of Critias. 
They entered the council hall with their usual attendanta, 
while Theramenes was still speaking 6x>m the altar. Critias 
immediately told them, that Theramenes had been con- 
demned to death according to law ; and commanded them to 



do what, in coQsequaice of this condemnattoo, betcame their 
duty. In vain Therames alleged itsittegality and impiety. The 
council, awed by those around the hall, now known to be 
armed, was passive ; and Satyrus, the most daring of the 
.Eleven, set the example of laying hands on Theramenes, 
dragged him from the altar, and hurried him away to the 
prison. Theramenes, with exerted voice, endeavoured to 
excite the people in his favour. The people, accustomed to 
. fear, and ij^repared to resist, made no stir. In the prison, 
the deadly potion being brought, Theramenes jirank it with 
a serene countenance, and then, tinkling the reversed cup, 
said, as a remaining drop fell, ^^ This libation is for the wor* 
thy Critias.'' 

Bribery was absolutely necessary to the Thirty, for keep* 
ing the three thousand of their catalogue firm to their party. 
To give them the most decided pre-eminence, and, on the 
other hand, to take the: strongest precautions against those, 
Qot of the catalogue, was incQspensable. But the necessity 
of bribing high would carry with it the necessity of increased 
violence and new crimes. Tlie death of Theramenes had 
been a preparatory step. That aUe leader being removed, 
measures the most violent and injurious against the multi- 
tude, already deprived of arms, were no longer scrupled. 
Lands and country houses were seized for the benefit of the 
Thirty and their adherents -^ and shortly, an order was is* 
sued for all, not mS the catalogue, to quit Athens, ^fhe 
greater part to6k refuge in Pirsus, but there the jealousy of 
their oppressors did not allow them long to remain. The 
ruling party^ in the neighbouring city of Megara,'and in the 
more powerful city of Thebes, was friendly to their cause i 
Thebes, accordingly, and Megara, became crowded widi 
Athenian fugitives. 

Among those whom the t3nranny of the Thirty had early 
driven to seek safety in banishment was Thrasybulus. He 
nesided in B«otia, and waa watching for movements favour- 
aUe to Us views. He quickly decided upon his plans. It 
was scarcely six months after the establishmeiit of the Thirty, 
wjieo, with oofy about seventy heavy-atmed sokiiers, he 
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seized upon Phyle, an Attic fortress, near the Boeotiaa 
border. 

This gave litde alarm to tke Thirty, who trusted that they 
could easily prevent depredation on the neighbouring lands, 
by marching immediately against the little garrison. Phyle 
was scarcely more than twelve miles from Athens. Reach- 
ing it, therefore, early in the day, they directly led their for- 
ces to the assaidt, but with the ill success which, in that age, 
commonly attended attacks upon fortified places. In their 
hurry, however, to crush an enemy at so short a distance 
from the town, and supposed to be so litde able to resist them^ 
they had omitted to bring tents and camp equipage. Ne- 
vertheless, they resolved to remain before the place, and im- 
mediately be^an a contravallation. That same night a heavy 
fall of snoW so distressed them, that next morning they with- 
drew hastily to Athens, smd with so litde order, that much 
of their baggage was taken by the activity of the pursuing 
enemy. 

The Thirty, even after their miscarriage against Phyle, 
seemed to have apprehended nothing from its garrison be- 
yond excursions* for plunder. To obviate this, they sent the 
greater part of their Lacedaemonian troops, with a body of 
their own horse, co a station near the place. But the credit 
of success having enabled Thrasybulus to increase his forces, 
he marched with seven hundred men, and surprized the camp 
of the Thirty at day-break, killed a hundred and twenty of 
their heavy-armed soldiers, and put the rest to fligHt. 

This unexpected stroke produced an elect on the minds of 
men far beyond its real in\portance. The partizans of the 
Thirty were so alarmed, that the t)rrants themselves doubted 
whether they would be safe even in Athens tHH assistance 
might be obtained from Lacedaemon. 

At the head of the cavalry, therefore, Critias went to 
Eleusis. All the Ekusinian people of age to bear arms were 
summoned, under pretence of a muster for ascertaining their 
strength, as a garrison for their town. Every man, as his 
name was enrolled, was ordered to go through the gate lead^ 
ing to the shore. Without the wall the Athenian cavalry 
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wcK posted, with some of the TMity attending. Theoe 
poiBied out the snspected as they passed singly, and the sei*- 
▼ants of the cavalry seized and bound them. The scrutiny 
being completed, they were immediately marched to Athene, 
and ddivered into the custody of the Eleven. 

These unfortuclate men, together with some who, for the 
same crime of suspected disaffection^ had been brought from 
Saiamis, were at the mercy of Critias and his associates. Bui 
an infernal policy dictated farther ceremony. To strengthen 
the tie between himself and his chosen three thousand, Cri- 
tias determined to make these his accomplices in evtty 
crime, and sharers in the consequent enmity and abhorrence 
of men. On the following day, therefore, the three thousand 
ctf the catalogue, together with the cavalry, were aflt^embled 
in the odeum, or theatre of music, and, lest all should not b^ 
iofficiendy zealous in the cause, or sufficiently obsequious td 
thus Thir^, die Lacedaemonian garrison attended. Critias 
addressed tiie Adienians in these extraordinary terms i *' iH 
the government whidi we have been establishing, your inter- 
est has been considered equally with our own. Sharing 
therefore its advantages, you will not refuse to share with us 
its dangers. Your common voice must ratify an order for 
Ae executioB of die prisoners yesterday brought hither ; that 
your security and your peril may rest on the same foundation 
wiith ours." Suffrages were g^ven by ballot, but openly, that 
St might be seen if any were untrue to the cause, and the 
prisoners from Eleusis and Saiamis, in aU about threeJiun* 
dred, were condemned by one vote. ] 

So ineilbetual was the horrid policy of Cririaris to securehis 
command over Attica, that, soon after this massacre, Thra* 
sybulus, with about a thousand heavy-armed infantry, march- 
ing by night, entered the town of Piraeus, open since it was 
distnanded by die Lacedaemonians, and took possession of ic 
widK>u€ opposition. The Thirty led their whole force to at- 
tack him. The extent of Piraeus being too great for his 
scanty numbera to defend, he moved to the adjoining suburb 
of Munychia, which afforded more advantageous gtbund. 
The Thirty did not delay their assault. Next to victory, 
death in battle was the most desirable lot for Critias, and 
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that he was fortunate enough to obtain. Hippdmachua^ ano- 
ther of the Thirty, waa also killed. Hardly more than sevens 
ty of their followers had fallen, when the rest fled, and the 
victory of Thrasybulus was complete. 

When the pursuit ceased, a truce for bqrial of the slain waa 
in the usual form solicited by the defeated, and granted by 
the conquerors. Opportunity to communicate being thus 
had, numbers from both sides assembled and conversed to* 
gether. Among those from Pireus was Cleocritus, herald 
of the mysteries, a man respected for his birth, cotmections^ 
and abilities, as well as for the sacred office which he held. 
Having procured silence he addressed the throng in a conci- 
liatory speech ; in which, professing for himself and his par-* 
ty every disposition to friendly union with the Three Thousand, 
he imputed to the Thirty alone the evils suffered on both sides. 
" The Thirty," he said, ** merely to gratify an inordinate tUrst 
of wealth and power, had destroyed as many Athenian cid- 
zens in eight months, as all the Peloponnesians in ten years i 
and when no obstacle existed to prevent their establishing a 
good government in peace, they had forced on this most 
' shameful, cruel, wicked, and, to gods and men, hateful civS 
war.*' 

This speech gaining anxious attention from the people, alarms 
ed their chiefs, who sedulously hurried them away. Next day 
the Thirty met, and, with faded hopes, consulted Concerning 
their affairs : while the three thousand were in altercation in 
various parts of the town, those who had been forward in the 
late violences were urging opposition to the utmost against 
Thrasybulus and his adherents, while those who thought 
themselves less personally obnoxious, insisted on the neces- 
sity of an accommodation, unreservedly declaring, they would 
no longer obey the Thirty. The result of the contention waa 
a resolution passed, in the form of a decrefe, by which the 
Thirty were deposed, and a council of ten, one from each 
ward, appointed in their room, for. the express purpose of ne- 
gociating an accommodation with those in Pirsus. No re- 
sistance was attempted by the fallen tyrants, nor was violence 
used against them. Two of their number, Eratosthenes and 
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Fhridoo^ wete elected members of the council of Ten, the 
odien redred to Eleusis. 

• Opposition to Critias had recommended Eratosthenes and 
Pheidon to the choice of the Three Thousand ; and a dispo- 
ntion adverse to the Thirty was also the si^posed merit of 
their new colleagues^ But no sooner were the Ten invested 
vith supreme authority than they betrayed their trust. Ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of negociation with Thrasy- 
bulus, they resolved not to do what would reduce them to 
the general level of Athenian citizens. A resolution pass- 

^ ed to oppose Thrasybulus $ to maintain oligarchy ; and, in 

reliance on support from Lacedaemon^to exert themselves for 
the present in defensive measures. 

Meanwhile the citizens, metics, and former inhabitants of 
Athens, of all denominations, who had fled from the tyranny 
of the Thirty, aQured by the fame of the successes of Thra- 
sybulus, flocked to join him. The greater part, disarmed, at 

L we have already seen, by the policy of Critias, brought only 

\ their personal ability and zeal in the cause ; but all were 

* ^ sedulous in providing themselves to the best of their skill 

and means : some making shields of wood ; some of wicker ^ 
and, that no visible weakness of the material might encourage 
the enemy, they whitened them all. Fellowship in adversity, 
and unity of object, under one able leader, promoted concord 
among them. About the tenth day from their first occupa* 
tion of Pirsus, they solemidy pledged themselves to fidelity 

1^ in the common cause ; and then came to a resolution, that 

the rights of dtizenship should be common to all who should 

^ fiuthfully do the duty of soldiers, in the war in which they 

were engaged for the recovery of their country. They were 
now strong in heavy-armed, their light-arjned were still more 
numerous, and they had about seven^ horse. They com- 
manded the country, so tiiat they were at no loss for provi- 
sions ; and it was resolved, with general approbation, to be* 
siege the city. 

Though the projects of the Thirty seem, on a first glance, 
as unaccountably rash and imprudent as grossly nefarious, 
yet they were, in reality, not so lightly founded. Critias had 
proposed, not to establish an independent dominion, but only 
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to be lord (^ Altica^ under the iovereign^ of LacedMraii ; 
and he confided in the Three Thousand heavy^atrmed citizent 
cf his caulogue, together with the greatest part of ibe Athe- 
nian cavalry, who were warm in his cauae, and were a force 
sufficient, upoft any emev|;eiiey, tiU support from Laced«moii 
could be obtained. Attica, divided among three or four 
thousand families, would afibrd every man a muBtenatice. 
£very Athemao thus^ like every Lacedsmonian, would be a 
gendeman ; all the oftces performed among modem nations 
by the lower classes of freemen, being executed by daves. 
An ejEtraordisMy oottcurrence of favouring incidents whh 
bold and well concerted enterprize, shook this system^ almost 
at the outset, 

Thrasybulua had chosen hia time so well ; was so ra|>id 
in his measures^ — and so Savoured by contingencies ; ik^t 
the revolution was en die point of talking pkce, before Ma 
opponents begvi to think any addition to their owtl strength 
was wanting* At length,, nearly at the same time, minivers 
from the Thirty,, in Eleusis, and from the Ten, in the name 
of the Three Thousand in Allans, reached' Lacedomon. 
The powerful interest of Lyaander, whose credit was deeply 
concerned in the maintenance of the Lacedsftmonian- authority 
in Athens,, suficed to obtain for him the appointment of com« 
asander in chief in Attka, wsthr dnr tide of harmost, and for 
Libya, hia brother, the coaamand of a aqnadfon to co*operate 
widi him. He procured a loan of a hundred taknts for pay- 
ing troc^pa, which he coidd easily hire among die otiier states 
of Pdopomiesus. He passed immodiatiely to Eleusis, where 
he was soon joined by hb mercenaries ; and he prepared to 
blockade Piraeus by land and sea. 

These arrangements seemed to threaten Thrasybulns and 
his followers with immediate ruin. Certainly no exertion of 
prudence and bracvery, on their part, eouhi enable their scan*- 
ty numbers and deficient resources to widistaad die power 
of Lacedaeroon. But, with very litde bloodshed, die contest 
terminated in a decree, diat fifteen commissionerB should be 
appointed, in conjunction with Pausamas^ one of die two 
kings of Sparta, to setde, with the strictest impartiality and 
equity, the differences existing among the Athenian people. 
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moltttion appears to bmre been fftidifully and li- 
berally eiLecuted. The AtheniaiiB of all parties, the Thirty, 
and some iew who had acted in the suMt invidious officer 
under them opidy excepted, were restored to their rights as 
Athenian citizens, an oath only being required of them to 
keep the peace, and preserve a universal amnesty. Eleusis 
was given to the Thirty fer their residence, and to be also a 
]^ce of refuge for all, who, with them, might fear to live 
under the restored commonwealth. Matters being so far 
settledf Pausanias led away the whole of the Peloponnesian 
forces, leaving the Athenians of the city at perfect liberty ^ 
with regard to their future civil government. 

The retreat of the Lacedaemonian army was the signal for 
Tbrasybulus and his followers to march to Athens. In so- 
lemn procession, they ascended into the citadel, and offered a 
sacrifice to Minerva. ' A general assembly Was then held, to 
give the sanction of the popular will to the measures which 
present circumstances might require. Phomisius proposed, 
that land owners only should have votes in the general as* 
sembly, and be competent to the magistracy. Thrasybulus 
•aw, that though the evils of the old government were great, 
this was not the proper remedy, nor would the times have 
home it. By it, if resolved upon, more than five thousand 
citizens woidd have sunk into a tondition of little more se- 
curity to their persons and property than was possessed by 
slaves. lo the absence of any just idea of a well regulated 
government, that portion of the people among the Greeks, 
which held the sovereign power, was despotic ; and the rest 
were their subjects, more depressed than the subjects of way' 
single despot. Thrasybulus recommended the complete re- 
storation of the constitution, as it stood before the appoint- 
ment of the Thirty. The assembly decreed as he advised : 
"^n the magistracies were filled ; and the govemment re- 
sum^ its antient form. 

Thus, by a course of copduct, as wise and moderate in 
civil affairs as it had been bold and daring in military opera- 
tions, Thrasybulus enjoyed the satirfaction while he Kved, 
and through succeeding years has preserved the reputation of 
being the restorer of the Athenian conunonwealth, and the 
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tecond {bander of Athens. Attica, however^'Was aot yet 
united under one government : it was divided between a de* 
tnocratical republic, of which Athens, and an oligarchy, c^ 
which Eleuais was the capital ; an arrangement suiting the 
policy of Lacedsemon, as it facilitated the means of holding 
all in subjection. As the Lacedaemonians wrote no books, 
and foreigners had litde access to their city, we are very lit* 
tie acquainted with their domestic affairs. ^Fhey seem, how^ 
ever, to have been, at this time, so warmly engaged in domes- 
tic factions, that they had little leisure for interfering in the 
affairs of neighbouring states. Meanwhile the people of 
Athens were alarmed with information, that those in Eleusia 
were engaging mercenary troops. A vehenient' jealousy, na- 
tural to those who expected no alternative but death or expa- 
triation from the success of the supposed design, instantly 
possessed the public mind. The service of all able to bear 
arms was strictly required ; and the whole strength of the city 
marched. The leaders in Eleusis, trusting themselves to a 
conference, were massacred, but perjury and bloodshed went 
no farther. Proposals of peace and complete amnesty were 
/ offered and accepted ; and the refugees, mostly of the noUest 
and wealthiest families of Attica, were restored to the rights 
of Athenian citizens. The multitude, who had the power in 
their hands, remained faithful to their engagements, and the 
government was carried on with harmony between them.— 
Thus, at length, the Athenian commonwealth was com}detely 
restored, and all Attica re-united as its territory. 

Alcibiades seems to have possessed, in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, a large estate, apparently inherited from his ances- 
tors ; for avarice, and that low dishonesty which has the ac- 
cumulation of wealth for its object, were not among his vices. 
When he was a second time driven from the head of his 
country's forces to* seek safety in exile, his property, in the 
expectation of a great booty for the treasury, was strictly en- 
quired after. But, though in issues from the treasury, and 
collections from tributory states, the public money which had 
come into his hands very greatly exceeded what had ever 
fallen within the power of any former Athenian general, it 
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trim ioynd, cluil he hid not oBed the op^Nutwity for prirate 
proBt> 

Tkou^ m eziieY Akibbdes enjoyed moftt of the external 
iBieaDt of hippincas. But, as it often bappein in haman af? 
tmn that circuoMtaacee, appareody most desirable, lead to 
omfortuae, so, the very oredit of Aloibiades was the octasion 
that, thoiq{h in eaile, the overthrow of his coontry involved 
his niiB. Athckis was thought not in secure obedience to the 
Xhir^ or to Laoedsemon while Aktbiades liv^ ; and the au» 
•thority or iniuence of that soveifeign state pervading all the 
Crrectan settfements, it was difficult to find a residence where 
he could ba safe. Perhaps too his disposition did not allow 
hia& to rest in quiet security. Finding himself, however, 
threatc9^ on Us estate in the Chersonese, be passed over 
ittio Bilhynia. He had some confidence in the friendship, as 
well as in die tried honour of the satrap of that country, 
Fhflfnabaaus. But, fitlfe contented with safety there, he con*- 
cdved projects, not simply for restoring himself to his coun^ 
try, but for restoring hb country to its former pre-eminence 
in Greece. His hopes were excited, and he proposed to go 
to Susa. Arrangements seem to have been in some forward* 
•ness for his purpose, when, in his residence ib Bithynia, he 
was attacked by an armed multitude, whose provocation. Or 
whose iaftdgators, are not certainly known. Phamabazus 
aind the Lacedemonians have been accused ; but the many 
W(A attested proofii of the satrap's integrity, magnanimity, and 
honour, should exculpate him. The assailants, diough an 
armed multitude, and opposed only by a few domestics, fear- 
ed to enter the house ^ but they set fire to it. Alcibiades then 
sallyiiig out sword in hand, none durst await his assault ; but 
from a distance he was overwhelmed by a shower of darts 
and arrows. Nearly thus, according to all remaining ac- 
counts, fell that extraordinary man, before he had reached 
Ilis fortieth year. 

On the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, there follow* 
ad a sUBpentton of die usual turbuknce throughout Greece ; 
Atdca only renuuning, for some time, violendy agitated. 

Thrasjrbulus, and those who with him guided the popular 
will, certainly deserve honour for the political calm which 
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Adiens now enjoyed*. Not the public measureB.only, but the 
public temper, was marked with a wise moderation and amftgp* 
nanimous liberality. Sycophancy was discouraged ; party was 
nearly abolished. Several of those who had acted with the 
thirty ; who had served under them in the cavalry, their 
guard and principal support, were admitted into the council, 
and allowed to aspire to the highest civil and military o$cea* 
Harmony and internal quiet prevailed, such as, since the 
death of Pericles, h^d been unknown in Athens. 

While sobriety and moderation thus pervaded the public 
mind, a vain attempt was made, by the patriotic leaders, to 
put legal restraints upon democratical despotism. A law 
was proposed and enaited, declaring that no decree, whether 
of the council or even of the general assembly, should be 
valid, in opposition to the law as then established. But the 
restraint of law in an unbalanced democracy was a phantom, 
which party leaders easily taught their favouring majority in 
the sovereign assembly to despise. The constitution, there- 
fore, remained unaltered ; the former temper of the govern- 
ment soon returned ; and all its inherent evils again broke 
out. Party spirit resumed its violence— -tyranny again 
marked the decrees of the assembly. Even the amnesqr, 
that solemn engagement, to which the whdie people had 
sworn, as the very foundation of order and quiet in the res- 
tored commonwealth, was under various subterfuges viola- 
ted. If the interest of a party required the ezdusion of 
some eminent man from the college of archons, or from the. 
council, nice distinctions were taken to prove the cases of 
such men exceptions to the general pardon. Success, in such 
an argument, before the council, encouraged accusation, on 
similar grounds, in the ordinary courts, or before the assem- 
bled people, which might produce confiscation and banish- 
ment, or even death. Needy and profligate men caught at 
the opportunity ; and sycophancy revived, with all its public 
evils and all its private horrors. 

In a popular government, the art of public speaking cannot 
fail to be important. In Athens it was more extensivdy 
so ; as no man, who possessed any thing, could by the most 
upright conduct be secure against prosecution; and as, 
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moreover, it was expected of the prosecuted, though friends 
or council might assist, that they should, nevertheless, also 
speak ibr themselves. The importance of eloquence, in a 
court of justice, will also bear some proportion to the num- 
bers of which it is composed. Eloquence will often operate 
powerfully upon a jury of only twelve men ; the judge will 
check deception, inform ignorance, and correct misinforma- 
tion ; the informed and prudent members of the jury, while 
discussing the merits of the case among themselves, may ob- 
viate the fascination of oratory upon the ignorant, the pas- 
siomKe, and the giddy. But in the Athenian courts, con- 
sisting of from five hundred to six thousand jurors, no con- 
ference could take place ; no salutary influence of the wiser 
few could easily affect die mass ; the decision must general- 
ly be that of ignorance and passion, operated upon by the 
powers of contending speakers. Exasperated by eloquence, 
diey ofiten condemned tiie innocent ; moved to pity, or even 
to favour, diey acquitted and even honoured the guilty. 

In this state of tilings at Athens, it was unfortunate to be 
deficient in eloquence. A wealthy man unable to speak for 
himself in public, was doubly an object for the sycophants. 
Hence tiie profession of the riietorician, who composed ora- 
tions to be spoken by others, arose, and gained high credit. 
Eminent men, of superior abilities, attached themselves to it, 
whbse compositions, as valuable models of an important art, 
were collected and transmitted to posterity; and much of the 
^woiits of two of the most eminent, Lysias and Isocrates, for- 
tunately remain to us. 

Among the eariy objects of reviving sycophancy, we find 
Akibiades, son of the extraordinary man of that name, by 
Deinomache, daughter of Megades, the noblest and wealth- 
iest heiress of her time in Athens. The younger Akibia- 
des made no figure in public life, proportionate to his father's 
fame. Her inherited his fiitiier's fine person and his profli- 
gacy, without his talents. He is chiefly known to us through 
two orations, composed on different occasions by the two 
celebrated rhetoricians just mentioned, one in his accusation, 
the other in his defence. 
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Tb^ Athenian people had deereed fi miKltTy «xpediii«B, 
and the generals were empowered to mme the catisana 
who should serve. Party interest or parly reaeatsiept 
prompting, several men of rank and property were catted 
upon to serve as common foot soldiers. Most of tbeaa, 
dreading the consequences of a despot's resentment, obeyed 
the injurious mandate ; btjt young Alcibtades dared to re* 
fuse. Mounting his horse, he joined the cavalry, and wi^ 
there he was in his post, there he was ready for the duty, 
which the constitution and the laws required <rf him. 

The oration composed by Lysias, for the proseciicioq, gives 
an unfavourable idea of the rhetorician himsdf ; of tbeproat^ 
cutor, for whom he wrote ; of the court, to whidi the a p pa ah 
was addressed ; and of the general administration of law at 
Athens. Private reVenge is a motive of the accuser dlreetly 
and repeatedly avowed ; and not only Ae most ilKheral per« 
sonal abuse of the accused, but all that faction had ever tn4y 
or falsely imputed to his father, was urged to iafluenco the 
tumultuary tribunal. 

In the oration against Alcibiades, we find the pend law 
against cowardice quoted. By a violent construction, Ac 
accuser endeavoured to persuade the court, that AlciUadea 
was obnoxious to the penalty of this law, though not only hia 
service with the cavalry was admitted, but no battle had 
taken place. ^ But this is a case," says the accuser, ^ that 
has not occurred before, since the restoration of the demo*» 
cracy. It behoves you, therefore, to act, not merely aa^ 
judges, but, in some degree, as legislators ; not confiakig 
yourself to a strict construction of the law as it stands, but 
rather deciding how the fekw should ever, hereafter, be under^ 
stood. Alcibiades, regularly summoixedfor die infantry, haivfng 
sought Aeher in the less dangerous Service of the eavaby, it 
is a duty you owe to justice and to your country to preauase 
his cowardice, as if a battle had actually been fought, and 
he had fled, and sentence ought to be pronounced according^ 
)y.** The strong contrast between the principle here inetdo 
cated, and that which prevails in the V^ited States, requtftng 
the strictest construction of penal laws, cannot fail to airika 
the American reader. 



' AkihMidci li<d ihc good foitoiie to wciyc condeqiDa^oD ; 
ior, in his behalf, the genenl hioMclf came forward widihsa 
wmc collea|;ue«, declaring, that, although AlciUades had been 
regularly sunmooed to lerve io the infantry, yet he had had 
their leave to act with the cavalry. 

Among the nttmeroua protecutioot of this period, that of 
Andodices, on a chaifpe of ilnpicty, deseivcs particular no* 
tice. Two orations, pronounced in thi|t remarkable trial, 
remain to us, one, in accusation, composed by Lysias, the 
other, in defence, by the accused himself. 

Andodices was bom of one of the most illustrious families 
of Athens. His gvea(»great>grandfather, Leogoras, was a 
leader of the par^ in opposition to the Pisistratids, and 
commanded the esiltsd people in a successful battle against 
die tyrants. His grand&ther, Andodices, commanded a 
ieet, mhh reputation, in the Corinthian war which preceded 
the Peloponnesian. His &ther, Leogoras, was first commis- 
sioner in a treaty tor peace with Lacedemon. Andodices 
himself was familiar, by means of his birth and connexions, 
with men of the highest rank in the republic, when he be- 
Oune implicated in that accnsatioa of profaning the myste* 
lies, and mutilating the statues of Mercury, which first drove 
Alcibiades' from his country. 

The speech in accusation, written by Lysias, remains to us 
w sa r l y entire. Little solicitous to convince reason, he has 
applied to the passions, and especially to that of superstitious 
fear. His great object was to persuade the assembly of the 
peofde, that the impiety of Andodices, if not expiated by his 
death, would implicate the court and the whole common- 
wealth in his guik, and that the greatest misfortunes, public 
and private, might be reasonably apprehended from the con- 
sequent anger of the gods. 

The speech of Andodices, in his own defence, is a mas- 
terly and manly composition. In the conclusion of it, An- 
do^oes endeavoured to take advantage of the popularity of 
his family, and the merit of his ancestors. ^ If you destroy 
me," he says, ^my family is extinet 9 and does the family of 
Andodices and Leogoras deserve so to perish ? and is it not 
a veproaeh to> the commonwealth that their house should be 
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occupied, as duriog my exik it was, by CleophoD, the. misti- 
cal inBtrumeiit maker? that house, which has furnished com* 
manders of your forces, who have won many trophies by 
land and by sea ; magistrates, who have filled all the highest 
offices of your government, through whose hands the poUic 
treasure has passed, and who never turned any to their own 
profit ; a family, who never had cause to complain of the 
people, nor the people of them, and of whom, from remotest 
antiquity, whence they trace themselves, never were before 
brought into a situation to supplicate your mercy. 

^ If they are now all dead, let not their good deeds be for- 
gotten. Rather let their persons be present to your imagina- 
tion, soliciting your protection for me. For alas ! whom, 
among the living, can I bring forward to move your commi- 
seration ? My father ? no, he is no more. Brothers i I never 
had any. Children i I have none yet bom. Be you there- 
fore to me, instead of a father, of brothers, of children. To 
you I betake myself: you I implore. Be advocates to your- 
selves in my favour, and while, to supply the deficient popu- 
lation of the city, you are admitting ThessaUans and Andri* 
ans to its rights, devote not to destruction your true citizens^ 
whom, certainly, more than strangers, it behoves to be good 
citizens, and who want neither the will nor the, ability to 
be so.'' 

It was usual, in the criminal courts of Athens, to try all 
expedients for impressing the passions ot the numerous tri- 
bunal. Pitiable sights were offered to the eyes, and pitiable 
tones to the ears: aged parents, weeping wives, and helpless 
children, were brought forward to assist, or to obstruct jus- 
tice, by the most affecting entreaties. Andodices, after 
liaving urged that degrading supplication, which the tyraaH'^ 
nous temper of the people made necessary, assumed a more 
dignified manner of defence. 

The decision was against Andodices, but not to the extent 
that his enemies had proposed. His life was not affected. 

What were the real merits or demerits, either of Andodi- 
ces or his prosecutors and political opponents, is jqoC very 
clearly indicated by any memorials now remaining. But we 
gain, from their united testimony, the mo^t ui^deniable evi- 
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dence of die evils 'mherent in the Athenian constitution ^ its 
gross granny ; the immodenite temptation, and the endless 
opiportunities it afforded, for knavish adventurers in politics. 
We also learn from them, that a strong disposition to reli- 
gious persecution prevailed among the Greeks of their age ; 
insomuch that, where the supposed interests of religion inter- 
fered, all forms of justice were set at nought. 

Maay> in modem Europe, have spoken in rapturous Ian* 
guage of tfafe virtuous ages of Greece, and especially of 
Athens, as of something not only well known by fame, but 
undoubtedly once existing. When it existed, nevertheless, 
even in their imaginations, it seems impossible to ascertain. 

Dmring the period upon which we are engaged, the age of 
Plato, Xenophon, and philosophy, morality seems not only to 
have been not better practised, but even not better under"* 
stood, than in Homer's time. That might made right, espe^ 
cially in puUic transactions, was a tenet very generally avow- 
ed* There were those who contended^ that in private as in 
public a&irs, whatever was clearly for a man's advantage 
he might reasonably do ; and even sacrifice wa& performed, 
and prayer addressed to the gods for success, in wrong. 

Yet, while not only morali^ but politics were defective 
aoAong the Greeks to a degree to excite wonder, science was 
in esteem ; and had, in some branches, the foundation already 
laid of all that is now mbst valued in them. Grecian philoso* 
phy is said to have had its <»ri^ from Thalcs ; and he is said 
to have acquired it in Egypt. The circumstances of indi^ 
viduals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were more favoura- 
ble for the .cultivation of science, than a transient view of the 
political state of the country might lead us to suppose. Few 
had large incomes ; but numbers lived in leisure, mostiy main- 
tained by the labour of slaves ; and, assembled in towns, each 
communicated with all. Manners were thus formed ; polite- 
ness was diffused ; genius was invited to display itself. At 
the same time, minds capacious and active, but less daring, 
less tttiiiulent, or more honest, avoiding die thorny and miry 
paths of ambition, would naturally turn themselves to the 
new modes of employment and of distinction, which the in- 
troductioii of science offered. A lively imagination was 
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among ike xtatioiml characteristics of tfie Greets, antd, Hmh 
the earliest accounts of the nation, we find, that whenever 
new knowledge appeared, It was received with eager atten- 
tion. 

From the light acquired by Thdes in" Egypt, arose what 
has obtained the name of the Ionian school of philosophy. 
Thales is said to have been the first aihong the Greeks, who 
calculated an eclipse of the sun, aind hence, perhaps, we may 
best conjecture tfie e^ent of his science, and ^ kind of phi- 
losophy that he chiefly cultrvated. Sodfttafter him Pythagt»<^ 
ras, driven by political troubles from his native Ionian island 
Samos, diffused information nearly similar, and derived from 
the same source, among the Grecian towns of Italy. Tbades, 
as well as Pythagoras, is sard to have mixed some valuable 
moral precepts with the instruction which he communicated 
on other sciences. It does not appear that they attempted ta 
reduce morality to a system, and therefore, though they Aiay 
have deserved highly as moral preachers, they seem hardly 
to have had any proper claim to the title of moral philoso- 
phers. 

The calculation of an eclipse of the sun led the mind to 
more amusing speculation, and left the passions free. The 
formation of the world, the nature of itlatter and of spirit, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, were, therefore, subjects 
which, in the intervals of political strife, deeply engaged the 
minds of the Asiatic Greeks, But books were yet so vwte^ 
that few could study in retirement. Knowledge was commu- 
nicated ilk discourse, and the gymnasia and public porticoes, 
built for exercises of the body, became places of meeting 
for the culture of the miiid. 

The love of science is universally said to have been firtt 
communicated, among the Athenians, under the able and be- 
nign administration of the Pisistratidae. But science itself 
was then in its infancy, and its immediate growth, in Athenls, 
was checked by the violence of political contest which prb- 
duced the ensuing revolution, and kept low by the long sub- 
sisting fervor of party spirit. The Persian invasions quickly 
following, absorbed all attention, and the great political ob- 
jects which afterward engaged the general mind, left litde 



leiiWe tfllt ipeodadve putsults* It WM &M until the superior 
talents of Periclea htd quieted the stonxis of -war and faction, 
that scieiii^ revived at AAens with new vigour. Anaxago- 
ttat of ClaitoflHene, the preceptor and friend of Pericles, pos^ 
messed of all the learning of the Ionian school, is saud first 
to have introduced Vhat might properiy be called philosophy^. 
To him is attributed the first conception of one eternal^ al^ 
mighty, and all good Being, or as he is said to have express'* 
ed hihiself, a perfect mind independent of body, as the t^use 
or creator of all things. The gods received in Greece, of 
course, were low in his estimation ; the sun and moon^ corn^ 
monly reported diviuities, he held to be mere material sub* 
stances ; the sun a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly 
^similar to ours. >A doctrine so repugnant to the system on 
which depended the e8timation.of all the festivals, proces-* 
aions, sacrifices, and oracles, which so fascinated the vulgar 
ttiittd, was not likely to be propagated without reprehension. 
JBven the science which enabled him to calculate an eclipse 
was offensive, inasmuch as it lowered the importance, and in^ 
terfered with the profits, of priests, augers, interpreters, and 
Beers. An accusation of impiety was therefore instituted 
Ugainst Anazagoras ; and all diat the power and influence of 
Pericles could do for his valued friend, was to procure htni 
the means of escape from Attica. 

To men living in an independent and an imperious demo* 
cracy, whatevet might best enable them to sway the minds 
of their fellow citizens, and, through such influence, raise 
themselves to commanding, dignified, and profitaUe, public 
situations, would be the most interesting science. He, who, 
knowing more than others, could also express himself bettei', 
would command attention in the public assemblies. That 
general education therefore, which gave the greatest advail- 
tage to talents for puUic speaking, a knowledge of letters ai^d 
language, of mathematics, of laws, of history, of men and 
manners, whatever might contribute to form what we caB 
taste, which enables the possessor to give advantage to every 
thing, by bis manner of speaking and acting, and stiH more 
to avoid whatever can excite dbgust or contempt, would be 
!h the highest request. 
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Yet there would be able ii^eii, to whom, m the tuihulence 
of the Grecian democracies, public situations would be litdc 
inviting. In some of the smaller states, they were beneath a 
soaring ambition ; in the larger, amid the competition of-^ 
numbers, success would to many be hopeless ; some men, 
possessing high mental faculties, might want strength of body 
or powers of elocution ; and many would be excluded or de- 
terred by unfortunate party connections. From among all 
these therefore, some, instead of putting themselves forward 
for public situations, sought the less splendid, but safer ad- 
vantages, to be derived from communicating to others that 
science, and that taste, which might enable them to become 
considerable as public men. Athens was always the great 
£eld for acquiring fame and profit in this line, yet those who 
first attained eminence in it were foreigners. Gorgias, of 
Leontium, in Sicily, formerly noticed as chief of an embassy 
from his own city to Athens ; Prodicus, of the litde island of 
Ccos ; and Hippias, of Elis. Ail these are said to have ac- 
quired very considerable riches by their profession. Their 
success, therefore, invited numbers to follow their example i 
afid Greece,' but especially Athens, shordy abounded with 
those, who, under the name of sophists or professors of wis- 
dom, undertpok to teach every science. The scarcity and 
dearness of books gave high value to that learning, which a 
man, with a well stored mind, and a ready and clear elocu- 
tion, could communicate. None without eloquence could 
undertake to be instructors, so that the sophists, in giving 
lessons of eloquence, were themselves the example. They 
frequented all places of public resort, where they recommend- 
ed themselves to notice, by an ostentatious display of their 
abilities in disputation among one another, or with whoever 
would converse with them. 

In the competition thus arising, men of specious, rather 
than of solid abilities, would often gain the most extensive 
estimation. Many of them, indeed, would take either side 
of any question, political or moral, and it was generally their 
jg^ory to make the worst appear the better cause. 

The profession of sophist had not long flourished, when 
the singular talents, and singular manners and pursuits of 



Socrates, son of Sophoniscus, engaged public attention. In* 
heriting a very scanty fortune, he had a mind i?holly intent 
upon die acquisition and communication of knowledge. The 
sublime principles of theology taught by Anaxagoras, made 
an early impression upon his mind. They led him to con- 
sider what should be the duty owed by man, to such a being 
as Anaxagoras described his Creator to be, and it struck him, 
that if the providence of God interfered in the government 
of this world, the duty of man to man must be a principal 
branch of the duty of man to God. It struck him farther, 
Aat though the favourite enquiries of the philosophers con« 
ceming the nature of the Deity, the formation of the world, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, might enlarge and improve 
die minds of a few speculative men, yet the investigation of 
die social duties was infinitely more important, and might be 
infinitely more useful to mankind in general. 

We are informed, by his disciple Xenophon, how he passed 
his time. He was always in public. Early in the morning, he 
went to the walks and the gymnasia ; when the agora filled, 
he was there ; and in the afternoon, wherever he could find 
most company. Generally, he was the principal speaker. 
The liveliness of his manner made his conversation amusing 
as well as instructive ; and he denied its advantages to no- 
body. But he was, nevertheless, a most patient hearer, and 
preferred being the hearer, whenever others were present^ 
able and disposed to give valuable information to the com- 
pany. He did not commonly refuse the invitations, which 
he frequentiy received to private entertainments; but he 
would undertake no private instruction, nor could any solici* 
tation induce him to relieve his* poverty, by accepting, like 
die sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in 
public. 

If we may believe his own account, reported by his two 
principal disciples, he believed himself divinely impelled to 
the employment to which he devoted his life, enquiring and 
teaching the duty of man to man. A divine spirit, in his 
idea, constandy attended him ; whose voice, distincdy heard, 
never expressly commanded what he was indisposed to do ; 
biit frequendy forbad what he had intended. To unveil die 
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nature of Deity Wftft not i|mc»g his pretetiuoms. lie only to^ 
asted on due/perfect gpodneaiB and perfect wiedomof the Sia^ 
presie God, liie Creator of all dikigs, and the coastanti auper- 
mtendence of his providence over the MFaira of men. As »* 
duded in- tbeae, he held, that eveVy- thing swd, or merely: 
wiahed by men, was blown to the Deity ; and that it vift 
ijMpossible he coiUd be pleased with eviU The unity of God,, 
though implied in many of his .repoited diacoimes^ he voidA 
not in direct terms assert— 4ind eai*ef ally avoiding to cUsputu^ 
tjhe existence of the moltifiirioas gods acknowledged m/ 
Greece, he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and arimea 
commonly imputed to them. . So far, however, from propo-i 
rag innovation in the forms of worship flmd reKgioaa ccbc^ 
monies, so varipvs in the Grecian stat», he held^ that mak 
oould not in these matters do wrong, if they followed the 
laws of their own country, and the institutions of their ioansfi 
fiithers. He wHs therefore regular in sacrifices, both upon the 
pidilic altars and in his family. He seems to have been peff«^ 
suttded that the Deity, by various Mgna^ revealed the ftutniw 
to men by oracles, dreams, and all tli6 various ways uaualty. 
acknowledged by those Qonversapt in augury* ^* Where liw 
wisdom of men cannot avail," he said, ^V we should endeavcmr 
to gain information £toin the gods, who will not refuse inleW 
ligible signs to those to whom they are propitious." Accord- 
ingly he consulted otsaoles himself, and he teeommended the; 
same practice to others, in every doubti on important occa^ 
aions. 

The state of the Athenian government in his time, could 
not invite a man of Socrates' dispotttion to offer himself as a 
candidate for any political situation. He thought he might 
be infinitely more useful to his countty in the siii(pilar line 
which he had chosen for himself. Accordingly he not only^ 
refrained from soliciting office, but he took no part in any 
political contest. In the several revolutions which occnrred, 
he was perfectly passive. But he refused no exertion s on 
tiie contrary, he was active in every thbg that he thought 
decidedly the duty of a citizen. When called upon to serve 
among the heavy-armed, he was exemplary in tiie. duties of 
a private soldier, and, as such, he fimight at Potid«a, Amphi% 
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fclhf and DeHam. We find him also in civil office ; atone 
time president of the generd assembly, and, at another, a 
member .'of die Council of Five Hundmd* In bodi situations 
he distingubhed himself by his unbending integrity. When 
president, he resisted the violence of the assembled peo{^, 
who voted a decree contrary to die consticutson. Neither 
threats nor intreattes could move him to gpive it the neces* 
sary official sanction. As a member of the council, we have 
alreai^ seen him in the office of prytanirat the trial of the 
six generals, when his persevering resistance to the injustice 
of popular lyn m uy was rendered useless, tbnMigh the want of 
equal fiiwmess in his colleagues, who yielded t6 .the storm. 
Under the Thirty we have again seen him, not in office in* 
deed, but daring to refuse an unworthy and illegal office^ 
which the tjTanny of die all-powerful Critias would have 
dirust upon him. 

l^en he was six or seven and forty years of age, he wae 
held np^to publicscom upon the stage, by his own name, ae 
one of the dramatis persons in the comedy of Aristophanes 
eded the Clouds, yet extant. In it, Socrates is exhibited as 
a flagitiouB, yet ridiouloos, pmtender fo the occult sciences^ 
conversing widi the Clouds a^ divinities, and teaching the 
principal youths of Adiens to despise the recced gods, atod 
to coften men; The audience, accustomed to look on defiiK 
mation with eardessness, applauded the wit of the scene, and 
even gave general approbation to'th0 piece ; but the high esti*' 
madon of the character of Socrates denied complete success 
tothepoet. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since the first 
representation of the Ctondft. The storms of conquest, and 
of four revolbtiom in (he civil govemnient of the country, 
had passed, when a young man named Melitus, went to the 
king archois, and^ in the usual fenb, delivered an accusa- 
tion agamst Socrates, and pledged himself to prosecute. The 
information ran duis i ♦* Melitus, son of Melitus, of the bo- 
aough of Pittfaos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, 
son of Sophoniscus, of the borough of Alopece : Socrates is 
jpiiky of reviling the gods whom the city acknowledges, and 
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of preaching other new gods : moreover, he is guilty of cor- 
rupting the youth. Penalty, death." 

Though not stated in the indictment, it was urged against 
Socrates hy his prosecutors, before the court, that he was 
disaflfected to the democracy ; and, in proof, they affirmed it 
to be notorious, that he had ridiculed what the Athenian con- 
stitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy by lot. 

Socrates was not inclined to deny his cUsapprobatibn of the 
Athenian constitution. His defence itself contains matter, 
which, under the jealous tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
would subject a man to the penalties of high treason. ^^ You 
well know," he said, *^ Athenians, that, had I engaged in 
public business, I should long ago have perished withoht 
procuring any advantage either to you or to myself. Lei not 
Ae truth offend you : it is no peculiarity of your democracy, 
or of your national character : but, wherever the people is 
aovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose injus^- 
tice, frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid destruc* 
tion." 

Without this proof indeed, we might reasonably believe, 
that though Socrates was a good and faithful subject, and 
would promote no sedition or political violence, yet he could 
not approve of the Athenian constitution. He wished for 
wholesome changes by gentle means ; and it seems even to 
have been a principal object of the labours to which be dedi* 
cated himself, to infuse principles into the rising generation, 
that might bring about insensibly some desirable change. His 
scholars were chiefly sons of the wealthiest citizens, whose 
easy circumstances afforded leisure to attend him, and some* 
of these zealously adopting his tenets, were forward, after 
his example, to engage in disputation upon all the subjects 
oD which he was accustomed to discourse. Thus employed, 
and thus foUowed, those who governed, o^ desired to go- 
vern, the commonwealth, through their influence among the 
many, might consider him as one who was, or might become, 
a formidable adversary ; nor was it difficult to excite popular 
jealousy against him. 

Melitus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, was^ 
as Plato informs us, in no respect a man of great considera- 
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tion^ He waa a poet, and stood forward in the cosunon 
cause of the poets, who esteemed the doctrme of Socrates in- 
jurious to their interest* Unsupported, his accusation would 
have been nowise foxmidable. He seems, however, to have 
been a mere instrument in the business, and was soon joined 
by Lycon., one of the most powerful speakers of the age. 
Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetoricians, who, as 
well as the poets, thought their interest injured by the philo^* 
sopher's doctrine. With Lycon, Anytus,a man scarcely se- 
cond to any in the commonwealth in rank and general esti- 
mation, declared himself a supporter of the prosecution. No- 
thing in the accusation could, by any known law of Athens^ 
affect the life of the accused. In the United States, no man 
would be put upon his trial on so vague a charge : no grand 
jury would listen to it. But in Athens, if the party was 
3trong enough, it signified little what was law. When Ly- 
con and Any tus came forward, Socrates saw that his fate was 
already decided. 

The course of his life, however, and the turn of his 
thoughts for many years, had so prepared him for all events, 
that, far from being alarmed at the probability of his con- 
demnation, he rather rejoiced, as if, at his age, it were a for- 
tunate occurrence. He was persuaded of the soul's immor- 
tality, and of the superintending providence of a beneficent 
Deity, whose favour he had always been assiduously endea- 
vouring to deserve. Men fear death, he said, as the great- 
est evil, and yet no man knows that it may not be the great- 
est good. If, indeed, great joys were in prospect, he might 
regret the event, but at his years and with his scanty for- 
tune, though he was happy enough at seventy still to pre- 
serve both body and mind in vigour, yet even his present 
gratifications must necessarily soon decay. To avoid, there- 
fore, the evils of age, pain, sickness^ decay of sig^t, decay of 
hearing, perhaps decay of understanding, by the easiest of 
deaths, (for such the Athenian mode of execution by a 
draught of hemlock was reputed,) could not be other than a 
blessing. 

Xenophon says, that, by descending to a little supplication^ 
Socrates might easily have obtained an acquittal. No in- 
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trcaity of kit friends, hcmtver^ coidd.perauidi faint t^aaHnci 
of eaworthineM. ^Oti die contrary, Uihis defefekee,«he tcM 
ike people, tkat ke did not pkad for his own sake, but for 
theirs ; wishing that they might aivoid the guilt of an unjust 
eondenmation. It was usual for accused person to bdwul 
thetr apprehended lot ; widi tears to supplicate favour ; and, 
ky ^xMbitiBg dieir children upon die bema, to endeavour to 
exeite pity. He thought it, he said, nsore respcctftil to the 
court, as well as more becoming himself, to omit every thing 
of the kind. 4^ ■ 

Condemnation wrought no change upon htm. He agaiii 
addressed the court ; declared his innocence of the matters 
laid against him ; and observed, that even if every charge 
had been completely proved, still all together did not, ac- 
cording to any known law, amount to a capital crime. ^' But,'' 
in conclusion he said, " it is tirab to depart. ^ I to die ; you 
to live : but which for the greater good, God only knows." 

It was usual at Athens for execution very soon to follow 
^ndenmation. But it happened that the condemnation of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day appointetl for the 
sacred ceremony of crowning the galley which carried the 
afanual oiFerings ta the gods worshipped at Delos ; and im* 
memorial tradition forbade all executions till the sacred ves- 
aePs return. Thus the deadi of Socrates was respited- thirty 
days ; and meanwhile Ids friends had free access to him in 
the prison. During aD that' time he admirably supported 
Us constancy. Means Were concerted for his escape ; th^ 
jailor was bribed ; a vessel prepared ; and a secure retreat 
in Thessaly provided. No arguments, no prayers, could 
persuade him to use the opportunity. He had always taught 
the duty of obedience to the laws ; and he would not furnish 
anr example of their breach. To no purpose was it urged 
tiiat he had been unjustly condemned :- he had always held, 
that wrong did not justify wrotig. He waited with perfect 
eomposure the return of the sacred vessel ; reasoned on the 
immortality of the soul ; the advantage of virtue ; the hap- 
piness derived from having made it through life his pur^ 
suit ; and, with his friends about him, took the fatal cup, 
and died. 



Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have related the 
death of Socrates, seem to have held themselves bound to 
vie with those who preened them in giving pathos to the 
story. The purpose here has been rather to show its con- 
ftleetioA With the politics of Athens, and to dierive from the 
^vettl some illustration 6f h^r history. The magi^ammity of 
Sochites cektainly deserves admiration ; but it is not that in 
which he most outshone other men. The singular knerit of 
Socrates lay in the purity and usefulness of his manners and 
conversation ; the clearness with which he saw, and the 
bteadiness with which he practised, in a blind and corrupt 
age, aU moral duties ; the disinterestedness and zeal wiA 
which he devoted himself to the benefit of others ; and the 
enlarged and wanh benevolence, whence his supreme, and 
rimost only, pleasure seems to have consisted in doing good. 
The purity of christian morality is become so familiar -in 
theory, that it passes almost for obvious, and even congenial 
to the human ittind. Those only will jusdy estimate the me- 
rit of that near approach to it which Socrates made, who take 
the pains to gather, as they may from the writings of his 
cotemporaries and predecessors, how little conception was 
entertained of it before his time ; how dull to a just moral 
aense the human mind has really been — how slow the prb* 
gress in the investigadon of moral duties, even where n6t 
Only great pains have been talcen, but the greatest abilities 
zealously employed ; and, when discovered, how difficult it 
has been to establish them by proofs, that should be generally 
admitted by the reason of men. It is through the light whidi 
Socrates diffused by his doctrine, and enforced by his prac* 
tice, that his life forms ah era in the history of Athens aiid 
4S man. 

vot. IV. [25] 
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Transactions of the Greets in Asia and Thrafe. 

By the event of the Peloponnesian war, the Asiatic Greeks 
changed the dominion of Athens j not for that of Lacedaeaxm, 
the coxiquering Grecian power, but of the king of Persia, 
then the ally of Lacedaemon. About the same time, Darius, 
king of Persia, the second of that name, died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes. 

On the decease of Darius, a jealousy, scarcely separable 
from a despotic throne, induced the new monarch, Arta- 
xerxes, to imprison his brother Cjo-us ; but he soon restored 
him, not only to liberty, but to the great command entrusted 
to him by his indulgent father. Cyrus, nevertheless, resent- 
ed highly the indignity he had suffered ; and, not long after, 
sought the throne and life of Artaxerxes, at the instigation, 
as was said, of their common mother, Parysatis. It is cer- 
tain that, very soon after his return into Asia Minor, Cyrus 
began preparations with that criminal view. For a pretence, 
he seems not to have been totally without what the right of 
self-defence might afford ; yet his principal motives evidently 
were ambition and revenge. The disjointed, tottering, and 
crumbling state of that empire favoured his views. 

As soon as the design against his brother's throne was de* 
cided upon, Cyrus sedulously extended his connections among 
the Greeks. They alone, among the nations of that time, 
knew how to train armies, so that thousands of men might act 
as one machine. To men of character, therefore, from any 
part of Greece, but especially from Peloponnesus, introduc- 
tion to Cyrus was easy. Through the long and extensive war 
lately concluded, Greece ^bounded with experienced officers, 
and with men of inferior rank, much practised in arms, and 
little in any peaceful way of livelihood. Opportunity was thus 
at hand, for raising a force of Grecian mercenaries, of almost 
unlimited number. 

Among the many Greeks admitted to the conversation and 
to the table of Cyrus, was Clearchus, a Lacedaemonian, who, 
after serving in the armies of his own commonwealth through 
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the Pelopoimesian war, still found himself, at the age of fifty, 
uneasy in a state of rest. Looking all around for opportunity 
of military employment, an inviting field was offered to his 
view in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under a 
forbidding outside, a surly countenance,' a harsh voice, and 
rough manners, the prince discovering in him the character 
he wanted, after a short intercourse, made him a present of 
ten thousand darics, or about i 30,000. 

Clearchus did not disappoint this magnificent generosity. 
Military command and military adventure were his supreme 
delight ; and, in the circumstances of the age, a body of men, 
under his orders, was an estate. Employing therefore, the 
whole of the prince's present in raising troops, he offered, as 
afn individual adventurer, that protection to the Chersonesites, 
harassed by incursions of the neighbouring barbarians, which, 
as a general of the Lacedsemonian forces, he had been com- 
missioned, but which the Lacedsemonian government, though 
claiming to be the protecting power of the Grecian name, had 
finally refused to afford. His service was accepted : and his 
success against the barbarians, together with die uncommon 
regularity of his troops in the friendly country, so gratified 
not the Chersonesites only, but all the Hellespontine Greeks, 
that, while he generally found subsistence at the expence of 
the enemy, they provided large pay for his army, by voluntary 
contribution. Hence, with a discipline severe sometimes to 
excess, he preserved the general attachment of those under 
him ; and dius a body of troops, kept in the highest order, 
was ready for the service of Cyrus. 

The circumstances of Thessaly afforded another oppor- 
tunity. Aristippus, a Thessalian of eminence, probably 
banished by faction, had been admitted to the prince's fa- 
miliarity. Returning afterward to his own country, and be- 
coming head of his party, divisions were still such that civil 
war followed. Then Aristippus thought he might profit from 
that claim, which the ancient doctrine of hospitality gave him, 
upon the generosity of Cyrus. He requested levy-money for 
two thousand men, with pay for three months. Cyrus grant- 
ed them for four thousand, and six months. Thus another 
body of troops unnoticed was maintained for Cyrus, 
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VsoKsnwty a Thefaan, of the first rank ^nd Ughest coiwicc- 
iona, of vmning manners, and a charactev deserving esteem^ 
dissatisfied with the state of things ia his own city^ pi»aed^ 
at about the age of thirty, to the court of Cyrus, with the 
direct purpose of seeking employment, honour, and fortune^ 
that he might earn the means of conferring, rather than lie on* 
der the necessity of receiving, favours. Recommended by such, 
advantages, Prozenus not only obtained the notice, but wop. 
the friendship of Cyrus ; who commiasioned him to. raise 
forces in Greece, for a purpose which the Persian court 
oould not disapprove-^the reduction of the rebeUioua Pisif. 
dians. 

It became the care of Prozenus to obtain, in Ua foreign 
residence, the society of a friend:* of disposition, acquire^-, 
ments, and pursuits congenial to his own. With this view he 
wrote to a young Athenian, with whom he bad long lived ia 
intimacy, Xenophon, son of Gryllus, a scholar of Bocratear 
warmly urging him to come and partake of the prince's, faa 
vour, to which he engaged to introduce him. Xenophon ac-i 
cepted his friend's invitation ; and to these circumstances we 
owe his beautiful narrative of the ensuing tranaaotioDS* 

Cyrus desired the co-operation of a Grecian fleet ; which, 
in the existing circumstances of Greece, could be obtained 
only through favour of the Lacedamonian govemipen^: on 
application this was granted. 

Preparations being at length completed, all the Ionian gar- 
risons were ordered to Sardis, and. put i$ndtT the command 
of Xenias. The other Grecian troops were directed to unite, 
some at Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A very lange 
army of Persian subjects, or rather of various Asiatics, not 
Greeks, whom the Greeks called, ccdlectively, bariarians^ 
was at the same time assembled. The pretence of these great 
preparations, was to exterminate the rebeUioua Pisidaana; and, 
for the moment, it sufficed fot the troops. It coiild however 
no knger blind Tissaphemps; who, not choosing to trust 
o^ers to report what he knew or suspected, set oS^ wilh. an 
escort of five hundred horse, to communicate personally with 
the kimg. 



Mcmvhilc GjnriM niftrdbcd ham Sttidis to CcIam^ 1q 
Phrygia. There far waa joined by the lest diviaion of hia 
GveeiaA fianes^ which now anooated to about cleTen thou* 
aand heavy anned foot^ and two thonsmd tturgeteera. Hia 
Aaiatica, or barbarians, were near a bundled thooaand* He 
proceeded eaalward, without any very extraordinary occur* 
veooea, for about two nnoBtbs, and until he reached Thapa»« 
cue on the £i^>hrate8. There C3rru9 declared to the Gnecian 
general^ that his purpose was against his brother, the great 
king ; and desired theas to coasmnnicaie the infdrmation to 
Ae scddiers, and endeavour to engage their willing service. 
Long as this bad been suspected, the communication^now at 
lengdi made, wan not well receivod. The soldiers accused 
their oomasmders of concealing froas then a natter so in** 
tsresting, whicih themselves bad long known : though in re* 
aUty Ckarchus alone had been nstmsted with dim secret. Cy**- 
ma promised k grstuity of about S65 to every soldier, on 
then: arrival at Babylon, and their full pay beaidea tiU tkry 
should again readi iosmu 

Some expressed themselves higfalj jsatisfied with so liberal 
a promise ; but others hesitated af the prospect of so bazasd* 
ons an enterprise, at such a distance front dieir own country • 

The Gaeeka being thus at kngdi dearly engaged in war 
against the king, the army moved again, and, in nine days, 
reached the Mesopotamian desert (described by Xe^phoo 
under the naaae of Arabia) : level as the sea; not a tree to be 
seen ; every shnib and herb even to the veryreeds^aroma^ ; 
but the principal produce wormwood. Five days this di«asy 
country waa traivemed to Coraote, a hwge deserted town a» 
the river Mascaa, where provisions were distributed fixr the 
formidable march of near three hundred miles, through a still 
more barren region, to the gate, as it was.caSed»of the fruit- 
fol Meaopolamia. Thurteea days were employed in this pas-' 
sage, in which com fiiiled die men, and forage die cattle ; in- 
somuch, that asangr of the latter died. Some relief was at 
length obtained, frmn a large town, on the other side of the 
Euphrates. 

After 93 days of actual marching, besides halting d^ys, 
they were attacked by Artaxerxes, when they were about 
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9000 miles irom Ephesus, the nearest frieadlj Grecittitown. 
The Greeks were victorioiia ; but Cyrus was slain. TKii 
frustrated the object of the expedition, which was to phice 
him on the throne of Persia. 

Depressing as this was to the hopes of those, who had 
thought fortune ahreadjr their own^ from the bounty of ar 
generous prince, i-aised by their services to die possession of 
almost coundess weahh, and boundless empire, the GreekB 
would, not immediately give up all dieir lofty expectatikms. 
' On the next day arrived some persons, demanding, in the 
name •f die king and of Tissaphemes, to speak widi die 
generals. Their message imported, that the king required 
the Greeks to come and surrender their arms at his gate.; 
and that on no other condition would he show them favour 
or mercy. Highly as their easy victory had made them 
rate the power of their arms, this message threw a great 
damp on their spirits. They began to consider their totsi 
want of necessaries in their present situation ; the length of 
the hostile continent ; die rivers, mountains, qnd deserts to 
be cro8sed,.to reach th$ir own country. The extreme dtfi- 
cttky of collecting provisions in an enemy's country, and the 
danger of retreat, even from ah enemy who might not dare 
t(» face them. The Arcadian Cleanor, eldest of the gene- 
rals, could not repress his indignation. He sternly repKed, 
they would die before they woidd surrender dieir arms. 
Some, on the contrary, showed signs of despondency; others' 
cast about for new projects ; but every door was shut against 
them, except a march back to loaia ; which, diough hazard- 
ous and diiScult, was not impossible. Clearchus took upon 
himself to issue orders for marching that evening. 

The Greeks were now near two thousand miles from' 
Ephesus, in Ionia, the nearest Grecian city that could aflford 
them ready means to proceed to their several hbmes.. To 
return the way the came, seventeen days march through the 
desert, unprovided as they Were, was impossible. A more 
circuitous road, but through a plentiful country, was propos- 
ed. At day-break, the combined armies marched. The 
villages through which they passed were deserted by their 
inhabitants, and had been stripped of every tiling portable ; 



ao that the Greeks^ after having patted the day fasting, were 
still without food. 

No vestige of an army was to be teen ; and the sun was 
scarcely risen, when persons canve in the king's name, not 
as on the preceding day, demanding the surrender of arms, 
hut proposing negocialion on equal terms. They said they, 
came empowered to communicate between the king and the 
Grecian generak. ^^ Go then," said Clearchus, " and tell 
the king, that we must fight before we treat ; for we are 
without food i and, among the Greeks, it is held, that to 
propose negociation is mere insult from those who deny them 
fcod." 

The quick return of the deputies, with an answer to this 
rough message, proved, that the king, or some great officer 
authorized to treat in his name, was not distant. They said, 
that the king allowed the remonstrance of Clearchus to be 
just, by which apparently was meant, that it was consonant 
to the laws of hospitality, which made the best part of the 
ancient law of nations* A truce was then concluded, and 
guides were appointed, to conduct thg Grecian army where 
it might be refreshed. At length the army reached a village^ 
where its wants were largely supplied. Com, dates, a wine 
drawn from the palm tree, and a vinegar prepared from that 
wine, afforded most comfortable .refreshments to those, who, 
in that sultry climate, during three days, had, some fasted, 
and the rest eaten only the flesh>>f animals worn down with 
the service of the baggage. 

While the army halted three days, every thing seemed to 
promise peace and good faith. Nevertheless, what next fol- 
lowed seemed as if it might have warranted suspicion. Tis- 
saphemes, and four other Persians of high rank, attended by 
a large train^ came to confer with the generals. Tissapher^ 
nes 8a\d, *^ he came to demand, in the king's name, why the 
Greeks made war against him ?" 

The Grecian generals withdrew awhile for conaultatij9B, 
and then Clearchus reported the answer agreed upon. ^ In 
entering into the service of Cyrus," he said, ^^ they had no 
thought of war against the king ; but, on the contrary, sup- 
posed themselves serving him, in servmg the prince. Vari- 
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ous peUkey hsd becte used to idlvte tibem 60 hfto Ai^i, 
and, wkeB once engaged so for, choke was no longer in their 
j^ower ; not only gratkude ftr fcvoors recrited, but the ne-- 
oetsity of their elluatkMi, bMttid them to f^ ^orinee. Y^ 
whatever doubt might be ententined concerning their piitft 
views, it was eridettt Aey could now have no view so de« 
sfaubte Us 190 return peacefulty home, prepared, howetei", al- 
ways to revenge injuries, and always desirous, to the best of f 
dieir power, to requite kindnesses.'* 

The Persians departed to make their Report ; and, oti the 
Aird day, Tissaphemcs returned. It Was agreed, " that the 
Greeks should be faithfully conducted home ; that a mailret 
should be provided for them on the march. That, ift failure 
of the market, they might take their own measures for sup- 
plying their reasonable wants ; but, as in a friendly country, 
with the least possible injury to the inhabitants. OadKs were 
solemnly taken, and right hands mutual!}' given, by both par- 
ties, in confirmation of this agreement. Tissaphemes then 
informed the Greeks, that the king had conferred upon him 
the great command lately held by Cyrus. His journey 
would, on this account, h6 said, require the more prepara- 
tion ; but, with the least possible delay, he would rejoin 
diem, and be himself the conductor of their march. 

Though the faithlessness of Tissaphemes had been abun- 
dantly proved ; yet the Greeks had confidence in his interest 
to cultivate their friendship, and in the honour of the Persian 
king ; and they flattered themselves that all the dangers of 
tJieir expedition were ended, and that a secure return to their 
Country and families would be their solace for past labours, 
perils^ and apprehensions. 

After more than twenty days had elapsed, Tissaphemes, 
with Orontas, satrap of Armenia, who had lately married 
the king^s daughter, each commanding a numerous army, ar- 
rived. All then again resumed the appearance of friendship 
and good faith on the part of the principal Persian officers. 
The united armies immediately moved for Lower Asia;^ 
the Grecian market was always regularly and plentifully sup* 
plied ; and nothing occurred on which to found complaint. 
Suspicion nevertheless existed among the Greeks, and the 
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a)>pe«mi€e of it among Ae Asiatics. The Greeks haid 
peculiar guides allotted for the march ; they usually encamped 
three or four miles from the Asiatics ; .aad all communica- - 
tion between the two nations was managed with the precau* 
tions usually taken between avowed enemies* 
. In three days the armies reached the Median wall, a pro- 
digious fortified line, intended, like those of the Romans 
\ against the Picts, in Britain, or the more stupendous work 
of the Chinese against the Tartars, to defend a whole country. 
It was built of brick, twenty feet in thickness, a hundred in 
height, and said to extend seventy miles. Animosity had 
now grown to such a height between the Greeks and Asiat- 
ics, that the foraging parties had more than once come to 
blows. 

In two days more, after crossing two vast canals, the ar* 
mies arrived at Sitace^ a large town within two miles of the • 
Tigris. The Greeks quickly crossed that river, under the 
guidance of their appointed conductors, cm a bridge supported 
by thirty-seven boats. 

Clearchus, with the most attentive observation, could not 
discover any thing indi<;ating that the Persian generals had 
any design against the Greeks. But he was uneasy, because 
he was not without suspicion of treacherous conduct among 
some within his own army. Some practices for withdrawing 
the affection and respect of the army from Clearchus were 
notorious. 

Pressed by all these considerations, Clearchus resolved to 
desire himself a conference with Tissaphemes. The satrap 
made the most specious profession of a desire, from political 
motives, to cultivate an interest with the Greeks. Clearchus 
gave him credit, and was altogether so satisfied with the ex- 
planation received, that his only remaining anxiety was to be 
assured of the secret enemy who had excited the late misun- 
dersta'bding. Tissaphernes promised, that if all the Grecian 
generals and lochages would come together to witness what 
passed, he would declare the calumniator. Clearchus ab- 
sented: Tissaphemes asked him to supper. The circum- 
sUnce of eating together was held equally among the Greeks 
and Persians of old, as by the Arabs of modern times, to 
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bind friendship by a sacred tie ; and the evening passed 
every appearance of mntual satisfaction. 

Next morning, Clearchus assembled the principal Grecian 
oflSicers, and related his communication with . the satrap. 
Objections were strongly urgedto his proposal of risking dl 
the generals and lochages together in the barbarian camp, 
on the faitii of a man of such experienced perfidy as Tissa- 
phemes. Clearchus, however, so vehementiy urged it,. ex- 
pressing such confidence, not in the satrap^s character, bat 
in the interest of the Persian court to cultivate the friendship 
of the Greeks, that at length he prevailed. Four of the gen* 
ends, Menon, Proxenus, Agras, and Socrates, went with him, 
and twenty lochages, whom we may reckon of the rank of 
colonels, or at least of field officers. About two hundred in- 
ferior officers and soldiers, incited by curiosity, followed, 
under pretence of marketing. On their arrival at Tissapher- 
nes^s tent, the generals were immediately admitted ; the 
otiiers waited without. A signal was observed, on which the 
generals were seized ; those without the tent, who had fol- 
lowed them, were massacred ; and a body of horse, issuing 
from die camp, extended the slaughter to all belonging to the 
Grecian army, free and slave, that could be found about the 
plain. 

An Arcadian, of those who had followed the generals, 
escaping, severely wounded, first gave intelligence of what 
had passed about the tent of Tissaphemes. All then ran to 
arms, expecting an immediate assault upon the camp. Fortu- 
nately, that was too bold a measure for those who directed 
the Persian operations. A brother of Tissaphemes, with 
Ari«us, Artaozus, and Mithridates, three of the most confi- 
dential friends of Cyrus, escorted by only three hundred 
horse, approached, and communicated a requbition for the 
remaining generals and the lochages to come out, and re- 
ceive a message from the king. They obeyed the requisition 
so far as to go out ; and Xenophon, amxious for news of his 
friend Proxenus, accompanied them ; but they advanced 
cautiously, and stopped as soon as within hearing. Ariaeus, 
then addressing them, said, ^ that Clearchus, having been 
convicted of violating the treaty, to which he had sworn, had 
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been justly ptmithed with death : diat Prozenus and Menon, 
who had informed against him, wete treated with honour ; 
but that the king required the Greeks to surrender their arms, 
which were truly his, since they belonged to Cyrus, his sub* 

Xenophon, without comment, and without a character in 
the army but that of the friend of Proxenus, seeing that no 
person of authority was capable of managing the conference 
to any advantage, ventured, in such pressing circumstances^ 
to speak. ^^ Prozenus and Menon," he said, ^^ it was ob- 
served by Ariaus, had deserved highly of the Persians. 
Those general^, therefore, should be immediately sent back 
to the Grecian camp, and their advice would decide what the 
Greeks should do.'' The Persians appeared at a loss for a 
reply to this proposition : they consulted long among them- 
selves, and then, without giving any answer, withdrew to 
their own camp. 

It seems to have been long unknown to the Greeks what 
was the fate of their generals. According to Xenophon's re- 
port, the generak were all conducted alive into the king*s 
presence, and, ezcept Menon, all beheaded. Menon was 
kept in wretched confinement a^ull year, and then executed 
as an ordinary malefactor. 

If' we seek the motives for conduct so nefarious and so 
base in the Persian government, we may perhaps find them 
in the principles of oriental policy, or we may find them in 
the Words attributed by Xenophon to the Greek sddiers. ^ It 
is reasonable,'' they said, ^ to suppose that our destruction 
must be, beyond all things, the king's wish. It is impossi- 
ble he can be pleased, that we shoidd go to relate in Greece, 
how our sroaU force overcame his immense armies at hia 
very gates, and returned in scorn of his power." 

The afflictions of the Greeks seemed completed by the 
dreadful catastrophe that had befallen their commanders. 
They were two thousand miles distant from their native land; 
without friends and without allies ; hemmed in by rivers and 
moimtains, which now appeared as so many insurmountable 
barriers ; and threatened by faitiine, and the resentment of a 
treacherous and perfidious enemy. They reflected that it 
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was dangerous to depart, bat still more dangerous to remain. 
Provisions could only be procured at the point of the swof d* 
Every country would be hostile to them, and when they had 
conquered one enen^y, another would be ready to receive 
them. Hiey had no cavalry to pursue the barbarians in their 
flight, or to elude their pursuit : victory itself would be al- 
most fruidess, but defeat would be certain ruin. 

In the Grecian army, collected from almost all the aut 
merous little republics of the nation, the system of subordi- 
nation was very incomplete. Every general held the inde- 
pendent command of the troops himself had raised, and no 
order of succession was established, but vacancies through 
all the ranks were to be supplied by election. Eight officerr 
had borne the tide of general, but Clearchus only had pos- 
sessed the qualifications. In him alone was united exten- 
sive experience with great talents. Diligent in the care of 
an army in quarters or in camp, and ready in every emer- 
gency of the field, he was truly a superior man : the rest 
were unequal to their situation. 

Called then by no positive duty, and diffident of them* 
selves, the generals remaining in the camp took no lead: de- 
jection and dismay pervaded the army. On that evening few 
attended parade ; few fires were lighted ; many touched no 
£Dod ; many would not even go to their tents, but threw 
diemaelves on die ground to pass a sleepless night. Xeno- 
phon had at this time no rank in the army ; he was, accord- 
ing to his own phrase, neither officer nor soldier. Havmg 
gone, at the invitation of Proxenus, from Athens to Sardia, 
on his arrival he found the army on the point of marching 
eastward. He was- immediately introduced to Cyrus, who 
pressed him to accompany them in the expedition then pre- 
tended to be against the Pesidians. When at length in Ci- 
licia the real object was no longer doubted, Xenophonwas 
one of the many who wished, but were ashamed, to withdraw 
diemselves, and he proceeded with the army merely as a v(H 
lunteer, the friend of Proxenus. The duty of a soldier, how* 
ever, was not new to him. If he had never held command, 
he had been diligent in study to prepare himsdf for it ; and 
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he had made a good uae of the great opportunidcs he had 
had for obserration. 

Under these circumstancea, Xenophon partook largely in 
the griefs and anxie^ excited in the army, by the circumven* 
tion of the generals, and by the manifestation of determined 
hostility on the part of the Persians. His attention was alive 
to observe what steps would be taken by the remaining gene* 
rals ; and, with deep coDcem he saw that, instead of increas- 
ed exertion, their remissness amounted almost to a derelic- 
tion of command. An attack was universally expected at 
tlmyUght ; and yet no council was held ; no orders given ; 
and preparation of no kind made. Though holding no rank, 
he was, by no rule of Grecian service, excluded from aspir- 
ing to any rank. Circumstances pressed him to come for- 
ward : his youth alone deterred him. After much consider 
ration and reconsideration, strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of dedsion, and still doubting, a dreanl at length 
determined him. Roused then, according to his own report, 
by a dream early in the night, he sprang from his bed, and^ 
in pursuance of the supposed admonidon from a divine 
Power, called togetherthe lochages of the troops which had 
served, under Prosenus. On their assembling, he pointed 
out to them what remissness pervaded the army, not except** 
ing the remaining generals ; what imminent and extreme 
danger threatened ; and how urgent the necessity for imme- 
dialely chusing a successor to their lost commander. For 
himself, he said, hitherto without a character in the army, in 
the present emergency he was ready to do his best, in any 
situation, whether in command or in obedience, in which they 
might think he would be most useful : but, with regard to 
the prospect before them, it depended upon themselves to 
make it good or bad ; and that, though they were depressed 
at present, he was confident that vigour and prudence united 
might bear them through all opposing difficulties. He then 
stated the grounds of his confidence ; and, at the conclusion 
of his speech, a general wish was expressed diat Xenophon 
would take the command. One lochage only avowed his 
dissent, adding his opinion, that they oug^t at once to throw 
themselves on the king's mercy, as the only resource aflbrd- 
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ing a reasonable hope. ^^ The king's mercy !" re}iUed Xeno- 
phon indignantly, ^^ you may judge of it from the transac- 
tions of yesterday. Your own power to defend yourself has 

' never yet failed you. The man who can make so base a pro* 
posal, instead of holding command, should not be allowed 
even to bear arms : he is fit only to carry the baggage : he 
is a disgrace to the Grecian name." " He is no Greek," re- 
plied immediately an Arcadian lochage, Agasias of Stym- 
phalus ; ^^ though his speech is Bceotian, I have seen his ears 
bored like a Lydian's." The spirit of the meeting was 
roused ; the lochage's ears were examined ; they were found 
to be as Agasias said ; and he was immediately deprived of 
his rank. 

The appointment of a head was an important step toward 
the restoration of order and energy through the whole army. 
An immediate meeting- of all the generals and lochages was 
desired ; and towards midnight they assembled, in number 
about a hundred. It was Xenophon's part to open the busi* 
ness. He began, after some apology, by observing, that in 

« the situation in which they stood, leaving the soldiers with- 
out occupation could not but be in the highest degree dan- 
gerous : the animation necessary to ^carry them through the 
difficulties before them, could be supported only by active 
employment. But the election of successors to the lost gene- 
rals, he proceeded to say, should engage their first attention: 
tiU that was done, nothing could go forward with due regur 
larity. He concluded with explaining his ground for hoping, 
that vigorous exertion, united with prudent caution, would 
carry them happily and gloriously through the dangers at 
present so threatening. When he ended, the Lacedaemonian 
Cherisophus rising, said, ^ He entirdy approved all the sen- 
timents Xenophon had declared, and the propositions he had 
oflFered." This decided the meeting; and they proceeded 
immediately to the election of generals. Timasion, of Dar- 
danium, in Troas, was substituted for Clearchus ; PhUesius 
and Xanthicles, Achaians, for Menon and Socrates ; the body 
before under Agias was committed to the orders of Cleanor ; 
and Xenophon was confirmed in the succession to Ptoxenus. 
At day-break the troops were assembled, and Cherisophus, 



Cleanor, and Xenophon successively addressed them. An 
accident, in itself even ridiculous through the importance at- 
tributed to it by Grecian superstition, assisted not a little to 
excite animation. Xenophon was speaking of that favour 
from the gods, which a righteous cause entitled them to hope 
for against a perjured enemy: when somebody sneezed. 
Immediately the general voice addressed ejaculations to pro- 
tecting Jupiter, whose omen it was supposed to be*. A 
sacrifice to the god was then proposed ; a universal shout 
declared approbation ; and the whole army, in one chorus, 
sang the paean. 

Thus was a turn fortunately given, throughout the army, 
from dismay and despondency to hope and cheerfulness. The 
means of many to profit by that market, which, according to 
treaty, had been lutherto provided, were nearly exhausted ; 
and all heard with joy, that their swords might supply the 
deficiency of their purses ; that in the rich country they were 
to traverse, they^might thenceforward take as from enemies, 
whatever they could master. They heard the same young 
general with careful attention, whQe he observed, that the 
enemy had just given them a lesson of the utmost import- 
ance, in showing that he dared not openly attack them, till he 
had deprived them of their generals. Thus he manifested 
his conviction of the inestimable value of the Grecian discip- 
line, and hence it followed, that it behoved the army to be 
more strictly obedient than at any former time. It was 
then unanimously voted, that any disobedience to lawful com- 
mands should be instandy punished ; and that it should be the 
bounden duty of all present, to support the commanding offi- 
cer upon the spot in the infliction of punishment. 

It seems not to have been at all in view to appoint a com- 
mander in chief. Xenophon evidently felt tht ascendancy 
which eloquence, not the least among his superior talents, gave 



* We ibould scaroely have looked to Greece for Uie origin of the popu- 
lar practice of excUiniing <• God bless you !" when a person sneezes. Were 
it worth while, it might perhaps be not diflicult, to show a probability, that 
ib« ejaeulaciAg a UeMing on persona taeestngicaiDe, by soeceisiTe steps^ 
to the United Staftea from Greece. 
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him in the council of officers, or in the council of the army at 
large. As youngest among the generals, and still more, per- 
haps, as an Athenian, he could not aspire to the Ostensible 
command in chief, but by the lead which was conceded to his 
abilities in council, he could, in a great degree, hold the effec- 
tual command. He recommended that the order of march 
should be a hollow square, with the baggage, now reduced 
to a small compass, in the centre. This was approved of and 
ratified. 

Order and energy being thus restored to the army, the 
wagons and tents, with whatever baggage could by any means 
be spared, were burnt, conformably to a resolution previous- 
ly taken. All was then arranged for the march ; and the ar- 
my was on the point of moving, when Mithridates, approach- 
ing with an escort of only thirty hotse, desired to speak widi 
the generals. His discourse began with expressions of ap- 
prehension for himself, on account of his known friendship 
for the Greeks, but the tenor of it soon showed that his pur- 
pose was to persuade them, if possible, quietly to surrender 
themselves to the king. Suspicion being thus excited, and 
his attendants being carefully observed, there was seen among 
them a known confident ofTissaphemes, upon which the con- 
ference was abruptly ended. ' 

Mithridates soon after appeared at the head of about two 
hundred horse and four hundred foot, all slingers or bow- 
men. He approached as if his purpose was friendly ; but 
presently a discharge of arrows and stones demonstrated his 
perfidy. His cavalry carried bows, which they discharged 
equally retreating as standing ; and the Cretan bows, in the 
Grecian army, were found so inferior in length of shot, as to be 
totally inefficacious. A pursuit, attempted by Xenophon, 
with the whole rear division, was equally unavailing. At the 
end of three miles the Greeks reached a village, where they 
halted for the night. The annoyance received in so short a 
march from so small a force, was such, that despondency 
again pervaded the army. 

The attempt to pursue, which had no other effect than to 
fetard the progress of the army, and prolong the enemy's op- 
portunity, was severely Uamed by Cherisophus, and the other 
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obkr geacnliu XeaophQa acknowledged Us ciror ; ^^ whoice 
bowerer/' he said, ** advaaiage may be derived, for it mark- 
ed the meaaarea necessary for the foture quiet of the marchb 
PorsQit with the heavy-armed, and shots from the Cretan 
boars, had been found equally unavailing. But there were 
Rhodians in the army, many of them expert slingexs, whose 
slings, formed to throw leaden bullets, would carry twice as 
far as the Persian, acoonamodatedjor stones as large as the 
hand could grasp. There were also horses employed in car- 
rying the baggage. If the fittest among all these were mount- 
ed by men practised in the cavalry service, possibly the ene- 
my mi|^t hereafter be less seciu*e in fii|^" In pursuance 
of this adm onition, a body of two hundred slingers was form- 
ed that evening \ and nest morning fifty horses wen equip- 
ped, the men selected, uid put under the command of Ly- 
citts, an Athenian. 

Soon after their next change of position, Mithridates ap- 
peared on the heights bdnnd ihem, with about a thousand 
hafse,.and four thousand slingers and bowmen. He had 
passed the bottom, in pursuit of the Greeks, and was already 
wkfain Fersian bow riiot, when the newly formed Grecian 
cavalry advanced against him« They wnt) rendered for- 
midable by the body of the targeteers following them run- 
mng, and the whole heavy-armed phalanx moving steadily 
for their support. The Persians took to Bight ; and mudi 
slaughter was made of their infantry. The march was then 
prosecuted without forther disturbance during that day, and 
the army took its quarters for the night, in a largp deserted 
town, named Larissa, surrounded by a brick wall, twen^- 
five feet thick, and a hundred high, raised on a basement of 
stone. 

Next day, by a march of ahove twenty miles, the army 
reached another deserted town, surrounded by a stiU more 
extraordinary fortification. The wall, fifty feet thick, was a 
hundred and fifty high, of whicfa the lowest tlurd was faced 
with square stones, the rest was completed with brick. The 
circuit was above twenty miles ; the name Mespila. Both 
these Median towns had been depopulated since the transfcr 
of the empire to the Peruana. 
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Ob the day fottowiag appearmces seemed to aandince, ikaC, 
as the iittempts with a small body to bring the Grcciaiia to 
surrender had failed, it was resolved to exert agaiOBt them 
the united strengili of the formidable numbers, which the 
Persian power could so readily command. A very large army 
canse in sight. They fidlowed the march and plied missile 
weapons. But the Greeks had the satisfiK^oa to find, that 
the Rhodian slings carried &rther than most of the Persian 
bows, and that the Greek bowmen coold give superior eiica* 
cy to their shots. The Persians withdrew hastily to a safe 
distance, and soon retired. 

The circumstances of this day seem to furnish the reason, 
why the Persian generals chose to send^at first, so small a 
portion of their numbers to harass the Grecian march. The 
Persian discipline was so deficient, that increase of numbers 
X did not give proportional increase of force. The thickened 
shower of missile weapons fell with little effect amoi^ the 
loose order of the Greek li^t*armed troops, while tfaeae 
turned upon the Persians their own numbeiiess arrows, and, 
in their crowded multitude, scarcely a shot failed of effect. 

In the next day's march, the Greeks* were cheered widi the 
sight of mountain tops, rising about the horizon of that, hi* 
therto apparentiy endless plain, over which they had been 
urging their wearisome way, under continued threats of at^ 
tack from a pursuing cavalry, more numerous than tiieir 
whole army. 

A more level country succeeded the first hills, and here the 
enemy renewed tiieir desultory assaults, so as exceedingly to 
distress the Greeks, incumbered with tiieir numerous wound- 
ed ; insomuch, that after a short march, they halted at the 
first village. Encouraged thus, the Persian generals, who 
had never yet venmred to attack the Greeks in any station, 
resolved to attempt it here. They advanced to tiie attack 
witii missile weapons. In such a feeble mode of attack, their 
numbers, little avaUing to tiiemselves, gave greater opportu- 
nity to the enemy ; and they were repulsed with such loss 
that the attempt was not repeated. 

The Persian generals, though totally indisposed to daring 
measures^ nevertheless retained their anxiety to strike some 



Uolr wliich migbt do diem credit. They sent forwaid a ooa* 
eidendbie. force ; and on llie third day, after the evening 
march, the Greeks were danned with the eight of a body of 
the enemy, on a height commanding the way they must pass. 
Qottk dedston was necessary. A body of targeteers, with 
three hundred chosen heavy-anned soUiers, under Xenophon, 
podied for a suflaaiit commanding that occupied by the ene- 
my. The Persian geoersls, at the same time, sent ^nrward a 
detachment far the same pmpose. Using the utmost eaer* 
tioii the Greeks arrived first. The Persians on die lower 
height then immediately fled, and die Greeks descended un- 
molested into a vale washed by the Tigris, ridi ia pasture, 
and sbounding with villages. 

Hidierlo the Persian generals had avtnded all waste of the 
country through which the Greeks directed their march.-— 
Here, villages were first seen in flames. The Persian caval- 
ry entered the vale about the same time with the Greeks ; cut 
o§ some of those who were straggling after plunder ; and set 
fire to the dwellings of the peaceful inhabitsnts. The Greeks, 
however, gained and kept possession of the villages at which 
they arrived first, with wXL their contents. Various valuable 
supplies were found in them ; and much cattle in the adjoin- 
ing fields ; and the generab took occasion to encourage the 
troops, by observing, that now the Persisns evidcndy ac- 
knowledged their supeiiority ; for they nuuie war, as if the 
country was no longer their own. 

•New and pressing dificuldes occurred. Hidierto the march 
had been prosecuted along the great road the principal com- 
munication ftom Babykm to the northem provinces and ne- 
ver for from the course of di^ Tigris. A new foce of coun- 
try now presented itself; they were arrived at the foot of 
that vast ridge, which under various names, stretches from 
the iSgean to the Caspian sea. The great northern road in*> 
sinoated itself among the mountains. But two other great 
roads oflfered : one leading eatSward to Rrhatana and Suss, 
the ordinary spring and summer residences of the great king ; 
the other westward, across the river direcdy to Lydia and Io- 
nia. This was the desirable rand for the Gredts. But the 
river vras so deep, that Iba longest spear would not reach the 
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boMMi ; Md eoidd boats ham ben coDeoted^tMrnito-fenwd^ 
a large body of cavahy teen on fhm fiutber bank^ wkSk iIk 
irmy under TisMphenies waftdwd their laar, ipoidd haire 
made the passage next to iaipractioabla. Mouatain |MPeci|iioe8 
overhangif^ the eastern bank denied even the ataempl to 
a passage higher up. Under thsas 'drcumstanoes, in a 
tty of which the most slender raport had never yet reached 
Greece, ihe generak had recourse to dnir pnsoners. They 
were infarmed by these, that the mountains befiare them vtse 
held by the Cardoos, a moat fierce and warlike people, who 
though sorroonded by the dominions, had ncvisr oarned die 
sovereignty, of the great king ; tluit an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men had once been sent to reduce theas; 
and the current report was, that not one of the nmnber had 
ever returned : that, nevertheless, they sometiasea were, by 
compact, upon good terms with the neighbouring satraps s 
and that beyond dwir mountains lay Armenia, an eslensive 
and very plentiful country, where Communicadon waa ready 
to all quarters. 

After every inquiry in their power, having weighed dl 
circumstances, the Greek generals resolved to pursue Aeir 
way into Armenia. 

Much, however, as the Greeks had already given up of 
those conveniences for the long march to die Ionian shore, 
which they might have preserved had the way been friendly, 
it became necessary now still finther to lighten their baggage. 
Slilves, a species of phmder unknown to m od e r n European 
armies, were much coveted hy the Grecian soldier. Unlike 
other plunder, they required no cattle to ti ana p ort them ; on 
the contrary, they served like catde to transport other phmder. 
Since their breach with the Persians, the Greeks had col- 
lected numerous slaves, male and female. For the march 
over the mountains, it watf held requisite to lAandon a large 
propordon cf diem. Accordingly, the nudes were mosdy 
dismissed ; but discipline was not powerful enou^ to makq 
die soldiers part with ih&r women. 

Advancing then among' die mountains, they had themor- 
dficadon to find every endeavour vain for bringing the fierce 
Cardoos to any accommodation. Obliged to fi^t their way, 



tlief enoooDtered; with litik gnniatien, daring aevea ^b^ 
£m' greater diiiciiWee aiiddaagerilliMiluMlfaeeii eiperienoed 
in the {ibuBs firom die couBdees cavidry of die great king. 
Mcaawlule froai tbe chitt of mitumiial rMns, frequent Md 
heavy amoiig the higManda, Ihey suffered die more, aa it so 
quickly followed the heats of an Assyrian summer. The 
roads, always through narrow defiles, frequendy steep, were 
often commanded fay precipiees, whence, with no other wea- 
pons than roUiBg fragments of rocks, a few men might stop 
an army. But the Cardoos had other weapons. They gave 
eztinaofldinavy efficacy to their bowshots, by a meAod of 
drawing assisted by die foot, by which they disdMrged ar- 
rows three feet long, with such feree as to pieice shields and 
e er slet s* The Cretan bowmen learned from dieir enemies to 
imp wi v e dieir own practice, to as to be highly useful in this 
paasage. But die Cardoo arrows'were so mueh too long for 
their bows, that they coold use them only as darts. Never^ 
tUess, science and discipline, with superior defensive ar- 
mour, enabled the Greeks every where to overbear oppou- 
tion ; and, when they could reach the towns, which were 
numcKOUS and all unford&ed, they found *good houses and 
abundant provisions; for the Cardoos, diougbin a rude style, 
Kvcd well among their mountains. 

Compdkd thus to fig^ their way, and to take by violence 
what diey wanted ; when, at kngdi, they had completed the 
laborious and dangerous passage of the mountains, and the 
Armenian plain came in view, increased dificttlty occurred. 
A deep and rapid river, washing the foot of the mountains, 
crossed the rand. On the forthcr bank a Persian army ap- 
peared, pn e pare d to dispute the passage. It was commanded 
by the satrap Orantas^ who, by anodier road, had reached 
his satrapy before them. The Cardoos, with sharpened ani- 
mosity, having followed their mardi, were gathered on the 
heights behind, ready, at the frivourable moment, to fall iqion 
their rear. 

While the CSvreek generals were at the greatest loss to 
chase among the difficulties before them, a more fovouraUe 
ford than that lying in die direct course of the great road was 
by mere accidant discovered, at no great distance and un* 
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guftfdei. Wi&out bcBitBCiaii they pfocceded to profit b^ it, 
and the first (fivtsion of the army had no sooner passed, diaii 
the PerBians began to fly. The rear diirision of the Greeks 
which the Cardoos attacked, was commanded by Xenophoo. 
Their activky, boUbess, and skill, were highly distressing; 
and, though the loss sustained was Aot great, ^ey -did more 
estecudon than M die satrap's army. 

The hazardous passage of the mountains and the river be- 
ing thus fortunately effected, the Greeks prosecuted their 
march sixteen or eighteen miles unintemspted oyer a fiiib 
champaign country, of gentle rise and fall, appea Ang rittgu- 
larly to invite habitatkm and cultivation, yet without adwel* 
Ung to be seen ; all was waste, tlux>ugh the inabifity or neg*' 
lect of the Persian government to protect its subjects i^inst 
the inroads of the Cardoos. In the evening they reached a 
large .village, where, to their great advantage, fiurdier proof 
dT Persian su|»nene8s occurred. The satrap having a palace 
there, the place was less likely to be forgotten or neglected f 
and yet, as if purposely left for their present refreshment, 
and future supply, they found provisions dxmoding. 

Five days then they proceeded, expecting always opposi* 
tion, but meeting none. On the uxth, arriving at the river 
Teleboas, which divides eastern from western Armenia, diey 
saw the farther bank occupied by an army commanded by 
Teribazus, governor of the latter, who seemed prepared to 
dispute their entrance into his cotmtry. But a messenger of 
peace soon arrived from Teribazus with a proposd, that, if 
they would abstain from useless devastation within his go* 
vernment, not only their passage should be umnoiested, but 
they should be allowed to take necessary provisions. Such 
a proposal was accepted gladly, and a treaty, of which it was 
the basis, was quickly concluded. 

The march of the next three days was then as dirough a 
friendly country, though Teribazus fdUowed with his army 
at no great distance, watching their motions. But in a small 
variation of latitude, mounting gradually from the burning 
flats of Mesopotamia, to the lofty plains near which the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates have their sources, they experienced a 
violent change of climate ; a change i^pparently unforeseen, 
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vhenon thcsoiidieraaideof thetnouatuiiB they had burned 
their tents* WhUe diey akpt unsheltered on the ground, se 
heavy a snow fell as to bury men and catde. Wood forto* 
natdy abounded, wtdi which they made large fires. Olive 
oil, which in Greece was commonly used, equally to relieve 
the inccmveniences of excessive cold and excessive heat, die 
severe winters of Armenia denied^ but oils of bitter almonds, 
.sesame, and turpentine, supplied the deficiency : the abun* 
dance of lard was also a resource which the Greeks did not 
spurn at, for copious unction of their whole bodies. In other 
points they were plentifully Supplied -, the Armenian villages 
abounding not only with necessaries but luxuries ; not onty 
with com and meat, but variety of pulse, dried fruits, and 
wines old and high flavoured. 

All ckcumstances con^dered, their condition seemed now 
even fiortunate : when the necesuty of dispensing with the 
regularity of a camp, for the sake g[ shelter among unforti- 
fied villages, produced an untoward change. The authoriqr 
of the generals could not enforce regular conduct in scatter- 
ed quarters ; and, against the fidtiiof the treaty, some houses 
were in mere wantonness set on fire, at the time of marching 
in the morning, by chose who had profited by their shelter 
during the night. This was, probably, among the circum- 
stance's which stimulated Teribazus, instead of following the 
Greeks, to advance before them, and occupy the heights com- 
manding a defile which they must pass. A prisoner^ for- 
tunately, gave information of this circumstance ; and a dis» 
position was made for driving the Persians from the com- 
manding ground. The Persians, however, fled before the 
assault reached them, leaving their camp with the pavilion of 
Teribazus, and all its furniture, die silver*footed bed, tiie 
table plate, and many of the household slaves, the easy prey 
oi the victors. 

The Greeks now found new and most* formidable difficul- 
ties to encounter. They approached the head of the £uphra* 
tes, and while winter still advanced, and they still gradually 
ascended to a higher level of ground, a very disadvantageous 
change of country occurred. For three days march all was 
desert. The snow, generally six feet deq>, had blotted out 
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ttH Ytmin : the north wind, riways extremely sharp, often Uew 
Violently. Guides were procured from At villages without 
diflkuhy ; but provisions failed, and wood became scarce. 
The Greeks, unpractised hi such cKmates, seem not to ha;ve 
obtained information from the natives how to manage their 
fires, or to profit irom the shdti^r which snow itself may af- 
ford. In traversing the snowy deserts of America, the first 
bushiess, where it is proposed to halt for the night, is to clear 
a space for each fire, sufficient to contain the party that is to 
sleep around it. The sftow then dissolves very slowly, and 
ttie party rest on the ground, wtrmed by the fire and shelter- 
ed from all wind. But the Greeks discovered the depth of 
the snow only by its melting where they made^dieir fires on 
it ; and on the snow itself they laid themselves down t6 rest, 
exposed to the bitter blast. In marching, and thus halting, 
they suffered nearly alike. Some lost their toes ; some their 
eyes ; many slaves, and even some of the soldiers, died of 
cold and hunger. The baggage cattle of course suffered, and 
many perished. 

In this extraordinary country, in the latitude of the. finest 
climates, the rigour of an arctic winter drove the inhabitants 
to the resources which are familiar in Siberia and Tartary. 
They formed their houses under ground, where men and cat- 
tle herded together. Nevertheless the produce of the soU 
was not niggardly. The army arriving at length at some vil- 
lages, found provisions abundant, meat of various kinds, 
fowls, and wheaten bread. Wine from the grape, either ihe 
climate or the want of modem skill denied, but the people 
consoled themselves with beer, which Xenophon commends 
under the name of barley wine,' and altogether the change of 
condition was found so advantageous, that he speaks of this 
as a land of luxury. Fortunately for the Greeks, the inhabi- 
tants, secluded from communication, believed their confident 
assertion, that they were the king's troops, and treated them 
with the utmost kindness and respect. Here, therefore, they 
rested eight days to prepare for new fatigue. 

During this halt Xenophon resided in the house of the 
chief officer or magistrate of one of the villages, widi whose 
behaviour he was much satisfied. When the army moved 



agaiOf this mm wa^ taken as a guide, and his son as a hosti)ge 
for his fidelity. Ths inarch being then prosecuted three days, 
and no habitation seen, while men and cattle sudfeted much, 
Cherisophus, impatient, imputed to the guide the purpose of 
avoiding the villages ; and, refusing credit to his assertion 
that the country necessary to be traversed was uninhabited, 
in anger struck him. The man so felt the indignity, that, 
though his son remained in the hands of the Greeks, he left 
them the following night, and was seen no more. 

Fortunai^ly the river Phasis was not far off; and, for 
.seyen days, Its .course directed the way. Diverging then for 
two days, the army reached the defiles leading from the lofty 
plains of Am^enia, to the lower country spreading between 
the Caspian and Euxine seas. Here the warriors of three 
fierce tribes, the Phasians, Chalybeans, and Taochians, none 
owning the great king's allegiance, were assembled to dispute 
the passage. Stratagem, however, with superior arms and 
superior disciplme, enabled the Greeks to force their way 
with litde loss. The defiles being passed, opposition ceased, 
wd, in the plains beyond, viUages were found abundandy 
.stored with .provisions for present supply. But in a march of 
j& ve days afterward, no food could be obtained ; the Taochians 
jbad removed every thing to .strong holds on the hills; and 
the Greeks were reduced to the sad necessity of adding 
alaugbter to robbery for subsbtence. One of their strong 
holds was stormed, and such was the abhorrence among the 
.unfortunate families who held it, of falling into the power of 
the Greeks, that when resistance was found vain^ the women 
threw their own children down the steeps, and then with the 
men precipitated themselves. An Arcadian lochage, .£neas 
.of S^mphalus, endeavouring to stop one whose dress seemed 
to mark superior rank, was dragged down the precipice with 
him,and ihey perished together. 

The castle thus acquired supported the Greeks in tra- 
versing, during seven days, the coupty of the Chalybeans, a 
people distinguished among the Asiatics by their superior ar- 
mour adapted to close fig^t, and by their courage. in using 
it. This people had removed every thing from the villages, 
9fid it was not till after proceeding four days through the more 
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level territory of the Scythinians, that the Greeks found a bv^ 
ply. After four days' inarch, they arrived at Gymnias, a large 
and wealthy city. It is remarkable, that only one town of such 
a description, has occurred in the whole distance from th^ bor- 
der of Mesopotamia, to this place. We read only of villages, 
meaning, apparendy, towns inhabited solely by husbandmen, 
with the few artificers necessary to husbandry. Here was 
found a disposition to prefer peaceful accommodation to die 
chance of war. The chief, or governor, furnished the Greeks 
with a guide, and, by this measure, relieved his people from 
guests whom they feared, and revenged them on neighbours 
whom they hated ; for the guide, in pursuance of his in- 
structions, conducted the Greeks through a country which he 
encouraged them to plunder, and even urged them to burn 
and destroy. 

This man had engaged, at the peril of his life, to lead the 
army in live days within sight of the Euxine sea ; and he 
made his word good. From a hill in the course of the fifth 
day's march it was distincdy seen. The leading division im- 
mediately gave a shout of joy, which was soon repeated by 
those next in the line. The rear, pressing forw»d, presently 
distinguished the reiteration of the cheerful words *' the sea ! 
the sea !" Joy then filled every eye ; congratulations flowed 
from every lip ; and, in the tumult of gladness, without wait* 
ing fcAr orders oirKgular permission, all sedulously em- 
ployed themselves in collecting stones, with which a large ' 
barrow was quickly raised, as a monument of the happy 
event. They for the moment forgot that they were nearly 
sixty miles from the Euxine sea ; and that the intervening 
territory consuted of trackless forests ; of thto hostile Ma- 
cronians; and the abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Colchian mountains. Want of generous gratitude was not 
among the national vices of the Greeks. The guide was li- 
berally rewarded. He then pointed out a village at a dis- 
tance, which would aflbrd commodious quarters, and in the 
evening took his leave. * 

After some days the antiy reached the first great cAjectof 
its wishe»-*a Grecian towi>«**Trape8us, now Trebizond, on 
the shore of the Euxine sea. At this place they found that 



firiea^jr recqilion, which, from those claiming the same an* 
cestry, and speakmg the same language, they had promised 
themselvea. Here, therefore, as for their first arrival in a 
territory intrinsically friendly, they performed sacrifices vow- 
ed to the supposed guides of their march. Protecting Jupiter 
and HerculoB. Games in the Grecian manner were added ; 
hone races— *foot races— ^wrestling— boxing— and the pan- 
cntium* Thus they proposed at the same time to celebrate 
their own adventure ; to entertain their kind hosts ; and 
to show farther their respect and gratitude to the gods. 

It was not easy to persuade the multitude that, when once 
thus arrived on Grecian ground, any considerable dangers or 
difficulties could necessarily interfere with their progress to 
Greece. But their numbers, hitherto so important for their 
preservation, became now their hindrance. Perhaps a hun- 
dred of them might readily have found conveyance by sea. 
But how, at Trapezus, vessels could be collected for transport- 
ing aU ; and how, in the interval, so large an addition to the 
population of a town with so small a territory, and so distant 
from friendly and civilized countries, could be subsisted, were 
matters apparently not within calculation. On the contrary to 
pass by land to any point of the connected line of Grecian colo* 
nies, for a small party was perhaps impossible ; yet their united 
strength might probably command its way, though fisr through 
a hostile country, mountainous and difficult, with a few Gre- 
cian settlements only at wide intervals on the coast. The 
soldiers, however, alive to the impression of past fatigues 
and perils, were thoughtlessly eager for the passage by sea. 
^^ { am tired,'* says one, ^^ of eternally collecting my neces- 
saries, walking, running, marchmg in rank and file, mounting 
guard, and fighting. With the sea before us, why should we 
not use the advantage, and proceed the rest of our way, like 
Ulysses, sleeping to Greece?" This improvident speech was 
received with general apfdause : and Cherisophus confirmed 
the impression, by exciting hopes that he could give practi- 
cability to the proposal. * ^* Anaxibius," he said, ** who now 
commands the Lacedemonian fleet, is my friend ; if you will 
commission me, I tiiink I can bring both transports to carry, 
jmd triremes po convoy you.*' This was decisive. It was 
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immediate^ voted thdt Cherisophus should go iriAoilt 

delay. 

It remained then for Xenophon to provide that the army 
fhould have subsistence ; and to preserve in it that order and 
discipline, without which, it would probably become a nui-< 
sance to friends, •r a prey to enemies. Few had wherewidiN 
al to buy necessaries in the Trapezuntine market; nor cookl 
the Trapezuntines furnish a market equal to the demand. To 
rob the neighbouring barbarians seemed the only resource ; 
and, under sanction of the common Grecian tenet, that agalut 
those to whom they were bound by no compact, they were 
by no moral or religious law forbidden any violence, it was 
put in practice without scruple, at the proposal of Xenophon 
himself, and under regulations of his proposal. At first this 
nefarious expedient was successfol ; but repeated losses 
taught the barbarians to secure their property, and revenge 
themselves on the robbers. Nothing was now to be found, 
within such a distance that the expedition conldbe completed 
in a day. Thus, without advancing, the Greeks underwent 
die fatigues and dangers of a march through an enemy's 
cpuntry. Yet the necessity was urgent for continuing the 
practice, and giving it, if possible, increased efficacy. Intelli* 
gence tiierefore being obtained of a strong hold in the tnoun* 
tains, where the inhabitants had collected their catde, Xeno- 
phon put himself at the head of half the army, and, not 
without risk, stormed it, and led off the booty. 

The store thus iniquitously acquired, was, however, near-* 
ly exhausted ; and where to procure another supply no one 
could tell. Xenophon, always fearing that vessels for trans- 
porting so large an army could not be procured, had propos- 
ed various expedients ; but they were unequal to the exigen- 
cy. At last it was agreed, that, under the two oldest gene- 
rals, Philesius and Sophcmetus, all who had passed their for- 
tieth year should be indulged with conveyance by sea, to- 
getiiar with the sick, the women and children, and the heavy 
baggage ; and that the rest should march by land. The road, 
through the precautions taken by Xenophon, was already pre- 
pared, the marching and the navigating divisions moved to- 
gether, and, on the tUrd day, met again at Cerasus, another 
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setdenient of die Sinoptans on the Euxine shore, Ae place to 
uvUch Europe and America owe the cherry*, the natural 
produce of the surrounding hills. 

On re-assembling at Cerasus, the army was mustered, and. 
the heavy-armed soldiers were found to be still eight thou- 
sand six hundred remaining out of about ten thousand. It 
is certainly matter for wonder, diat no greater loss was suf- 
fered from the various enemies encountered ; but what, with 
those who have the care of armies, infinitely more deserves 
consideration, is, that in such a service, without even ordi- 
nary conveniences, without tents, without stores, passing 
through changes of climate the most violent, though some 
had been frozen to deadi, scarcely any had perished by sick- 
nessf. It ought to he remembered, that, in this age, the 
world was fortunately ignorant of spiritous liquors. 

The delay at Trapezus had given opportunity to dispose 
advantageously of the slaves taken tn the course of the march. 
It appears to have been a principal object of the traffic of 
these distant vetdements on barbarian shores, to supply 
Greece with davea; and diere seems too much reason to 
fear, that opportunity exciting cupidity, cattle and com were 
not alone sought in die various excursions from Trapezus ; 
but the wretched barbarians, wfaendiey could be taken, were 
themselves exposed in the Trapezuntine market. The spoil, 
which must have been mosdy collected since the circumven- 
tion of the generals, was now of large amount, ariung chiefly 
from the sale or ransom of prisoners. At Cerasus it was 



* Thii fruit was fint carried to Italy by Lucullus the Roman conqueror 
of the country, above three hundred and thirty yeart after the expedition 
of Cyrua* thenoe, within Kttle more than a century, naturaliaed in Britain, 
and eUU* wherever it has apread. bearing in iu name the memorial of iu 
ongm. 

t Xenophon'a aummary deUil of the loss is remarkable : 0/ u «AXt< 
mTti/X0«l$ iwi Tt WXtfumf nm xtiv% %tu u irtf «•>«», as if he was 
hardly certain that any had died of sickness. The passage may be trans- 
lated thus : ** The real perished by enemies, and snow, and, poaaibly, a 
few by aickneas.** 
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divided, and, according to cuatom, a tenth was comnutted to 
the generals, to be disposed of in offerings to the gods, prin- 
cipally to the Delphian ApoUo and the £phesian Diana. 

Soon after (jfuitting Cerasus, the marching division enter- 
ed a country of uncommonly rugged mountains, occupied by 
an independent horde, the Mosynsecians, with complexions 
singularly fair, and manners singularly uncouth. The dis- 
sentions of this people among thc^mselves principally facilita- 
ted the march, which one tribe had no sooner resolved to 
oppose, than another became disposed to favour. Thus, in 
a passage of eight days, the Greeks found means to obviate all 
opposition. Equally unresisted, they crossed the still loftier 
mountains of the Chalybians, subjects of the Mosynaecians, 
and employed by them in working steel, the valuable pro- 
duce of their rugged sgil. Descending then into the more 
champaign country of the Tibarenians, they were met by 
heralds bearing presents^ the pledges of hospitality. But 
peace here lost its charms. The generals themselves had 
observed from the heights, with longing eyes, that the villa- 
ges of the Tibarenians were in assailable situations, and 
plunder, and gratification to the dishonest desires of their 
troops, were immediately proposed. The offered presents 
were therefore rejected ; for acceptance would have engaged 
them in compact with the givers, and this would have en- 
gaged the gods in opposition to the robbery, for which, on the 
contrary, it was hoped to obtain divine approbation and favour. 
Sacrifice was accordingly resorted to ; but the symptoms were 
adverse : more victims were immolated, but in vain. The 
augurs were unanimous in declaring that the gods totally 
disapproved of war with the Tibarenians. 

Thucydides, a man evidently of very serious and, general- 
ly, just thoughts on religious and moral subjects, never shows 
ax^ faith in pretensions to prophecy, nor attributes any con- 
sequence to a sacrifice. On the contrary, Xenophon is con- 
tinually holding out the importance of various ceremonies^ 
especially sacrifice, and avowing implicit credit in that sci- 
* ence, which pretended, from the symptoms of victims, from 
dreams, and from various occurrences in nature, to learn the^ 



will of the gods, arid to foretel future events. Some passa- 
ges in the writings of Xenophon seem to afford ground for 
supposing, that the strong feelings he had, of the want of 
^pme check upon the passions of men, which the religion and 
morality of his age did not offer, Ud him to value a super- 
stition which might be employed for the most salutary pur- 
poses, and to carry the profession of his belief sometimes 
rather beyond the reality. On more than one occasion, we 
find cause to suspect his influence among the prophets and 
augurs of the Cyrean army : and indeed if ever deceit for 
preventing evil might be allowed, it would do credit to the 
scholar of Socrates in the affair of the Tibarenians i for appa- 
rently nothing but the advantage made of a salutary super- 
stition could have preserved the property of that unoffend- 
ing people from plunder, their persons from slavery, and 
probably many lives from slaughter. The augut^ not preach- 
ing any purer morality than the army professed ; not hold- 
ing as any general rule, ^ that uboffending men might not, 
without' offence to the godTs, be plundered, enslaved, or mur- 
dered ;" but merely insisting, ^ that the gods denied their 
approbation in the existing circumstances," the presents of 
the Tibarenians were at length accepted. The army then 
proceeded peacefully through their country, and, in two days, 
arrived at Cotyora, a third Grecian colony from Sinope, widi 
a port in the Euxtne sea. 

They found there something very different from the hos- 
pitality expected, and hitherto experienced, from Grecian 
towns. Admission even for their rick was denied ; a mar- 
ket, even without the walls, was refused. Plunder thus be- 
came a necessary resource, fcad the farms of the Cotyorite^ 
suffered. But the conduct of those who directed the coun- 
sels of the Cotyorites appears to have been as remiss as it 
was illiberal. Without violence the troopi found opportu- 
nity to enter the town. Immediately possession was takfn 
of the gates, and quarters were required for the sick, but the 
rest of the army remained encamped without the walls, and 
no farther violence was committed. A friendly accommo- 
dation followed. It was agreed that the sick should remain 
in quarters ; that a market should be provided ; and that 
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vessels should be furnished for traDsportuig the army to He^ 
raclea, the next Grecian town beyond Sinope. 

This arrangement fortunately prevented hostilities between 
Greeks and Greeks ; but did not enable the soldiers, without 
money, to profit from the market provided. Though the 
farms of the Cotyorites were spared, plimder was continued 
among the neighbouring Paphiagonian villages. But this 
was not tamely borne : not only stragglers from the camp 
were cut off, but nightly alarm sometimes extended to 
the camp itself. During the awkward leisure while the 
transports were waited for, enquiry was made respecting the 
way by land through Paphlagonia : but accounts were far 
.from encouraging to attempt the march. Westward of He- ' 
jraclea, a very lofiy range of mountains, extending far inland, 
•ends in precipices near the sea. One only practicable road, 
through most hazardous defiles, traversed this range. Spa- 
.cious plains followed, but intersected by four large rivers. 
The country was united under one prince, who, with a hun- 
dred thousand men at his orders, his cavalry the best in 
Asia, had refused obedience to the commands of the great 

king. 

Such being the formidable obstacles to the passage by 
land, while means for procuring sufficient vesseb for the 
iransport by sea were yet doubtful, the successful example of 
those Greeks, who, from small beginnings, had raised flou- 
rishing colonies on the £uxine shores, engaged the conside- 
•ntion of Xenophon. What advantages would not be open 
ibr such a force as that of the Cyvjtun army, for by that 
name it became now distinguished, could its united exertions 
be directed to the establishment of a colony i Those whoa 
.home invited, might easily find their passage by sea; the £sr 
■grtmut number would probably still desire, indeed their 
.wants would urge them, to join in promising adventure ; and 
•could they in any other way end so advantageously or so 
hcMiourably, an expedition of much glory, but hitherto of Ut-' 
tie profit, as by extending the Grecian name and dominion in 
A new colony on the Euxine shore ? Xenophon conununica- 
ted his idea to the Ambraciot Silanus, Ae principal sooth- 
«liyer of the army. He communicated it to those whom he 
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thought would most zealously oppose it ; and a veiy mis- 
chievous ferment ensued. The project was viewed diffier- 
endy as it respectively a£fected their present attachments and 
future prospects. The whole army became divided in party 
viewS) and filled with reciprocal jealousies. 

The project of colonization was not popular in the army. 
The soldiers desired to grow rich by a more compendious 
method than tilling an uncultivated country among baiha- 
rians ; and, while their generals disagreed among them- 
selves, they grew careless of their generals, and held their 
own assemblies to consider of putting forward their own 
projects. Xenophon then took upon himself to call the army 
together. He explained his conduct and intentions so as to 
give general satisfaction ; and, finding himself so far sue* 
cessful, he proceeded to urge to consideration the dangers 
and the disgraces already incurred through deficiency of 
subordination, and related some of their most shameful and 
impolitic outrages. 

Moved by this strong remonstrance^ the army resolved, 
^ That all the late transactions should be taken into conu* 
deration, and that a better order of things should be enforced 
by the punishment of past irregularity." The lochages, as 
the intermediate order between the generals and the sol- 
diers were reckoned fittest to decide on the conduct of both $ 
and the whole body of them was constituted a court martial* 
After accusations against inferiors had been judged, the ge* 
nerals themselves were called to account, and three of them 
fined. Accusation was last of all brought against Xenophon, 
for acting with injurious haughtiness in command, and par^ 
ticularly for beating some soldiers. He acknowledged striking 
several for disorderly conduct ; for quitting their ranks to run 
forward for plunder ; endangering themselves and the whole 
army, by yielding to the impression of fatigue and cold, 
while the enemy was pressing on the rear. But he insisted 
that he had punished none, excepting when the good of all, 
and even their own good, required : he had given blows to 
save them from strokes of the enemy's weapons ; and he 
farther added, that while he punished the disorderly, he was 
always ready^ to the utmost of his power, to honour and re- 
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ward the deserving. It sufficed to mention these things ; and 
Xenophon was honourably acquitted. 

Such detached and incidental information is all that re- 
mains whence to gather an idea of Grecian military law. 
We may, perhaps, in Xenophon's account of this expedi- 
tion, more than any wh^e, discover the general spirit ci 
die military system of the age. What we find principally 
Strilting is, that it was at the same time arbitrary and lax* 
We wonder to find those who, in civil goveniii^ent, were 
zealots for liberty even to licentiousness, submit so readily^ 
in military, to an undefined command. At the same time we 
may wonder, in a command so liable to interruption and 
control, from an unlimited right of resistance to injury, to 
find regularity and subordination neverdieless generally ex* 
isting. Two motives, comparatively little felt in modern ai^ 
mies, powerfuny, and almost constantly, operated upon the 
Greeks ; the hope of profit from the plunder of die enemy, 
and the fear of suffering from the enemy's revenge. Wars 
almost unceasing, within a narrow country, taught -every 
Greek the value of military discipline. Alone, he felt him- 
self weak ; in a phalanx, he feh himself powerful ; being 
weak, his lot would be death or slavery from the enemy : 
being strong, all the enemy's possessions would, in share, be 
his ; a price even for the enemy's person, sold to slavery, 
woidd reward him for his submission to discipline. Disci- 
pline, in short, was preserved among the Greeks, by a sense 
of a common interest in it. Strong acts of arbitrary power 
nre congenial and necessary to every siniple government. 
Bemg therefore familiar to the Greeks in civil administra- 
tion, tiiey were easily borne in military. 

The army waited forty-five days at Cotyora, for a suffix 
cient number of vessels to take their whole number, and then 
proceeded for Sinope, a fioorishing .Grecian town very ad- 
vantageously situated on the Paphlagonian coast, the mother 
city of Cotyora, Cerasus, and* Trapezus, which it held in 
dependence ; itself a colony from Miletus. We cannot here 
but pay a tribute of admiration to the bold and successful 
adventure of a few Greeks, who, wandering thus far from 
the spfit climate of Ionia, could wrest from one of the moat 
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pQwerful vatfsak of the Persian empire, a sea-port and terri- 
tory in the middle of his coast, and thence extend the Gre<* 
cian name, in various setdementa on barbarian shores, to such 
a distance* Arriving at Armene, one of the ports of Sinope, 
the army had the satisfaction to find Cherisophua, with somtf 
ttiremes, on his way to meet them. They had hoped to have 
these more amply provided for by Cherisophus, but he 
brouglit to them from Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian admiral^ 
only approbation and applause, with a promise, that, as soon 
as they reached the shore of the Propontis, they should be 
taken in pay. 

Hitherto, to return home in safety hud been the great ob- 
ject. Now, with a nearer view of its accomplishment, they 
began with more anxiety to consider, how they should live 
at home, or how, before they yet returned, they might ac- 
quire means to live there in some credit and ease. Plunder 
was the mode which the principles and circumstances of the , 
age so recommended, that they thought they should be want« 
ing to themselves, if, before they separated, they did not use 
their united strength for the purpose. Where it should be 
exerted remained to be determined, and they began to con- 
sider, that nothing was more necessary to success than unity 
of command. For a commander in chief then the genersj 
view was directed to Xenophon : many officers conferred with 
him in private, and though he declared his resolution to avoid 
the invidious honour, yet, when the army assembled to decide 
on the subject, he was proposed, and the nomination supr 
ported by a very large miyority. He nevertheless persisted 
in refusing what, he confesses, very much allured his ambi- 
tion. The state of Greece, and the umbrage that would be 
taken by the Lacedsemonian government, deterred him ; but 
the army would not be satisfied with such an excuse, and he 
was obliged to recur to his common resource, the supersti- 
tion of the age. He said that he had consulted the deity i|i 
sacrifices, whether it would be better for the army and him* 
self, that the command in chief should be conferred upon him, 
and the divine will was declared in the negative, in so clear 
a manner, that the most inexperienced in augury could not 
mistake it. 
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The army then elected Cherisophus, who appears not to 
have been of shining talents, but a prudent and worthy man. 
After a stay of only five days at Sinope, they embarked, and 
on the morrow rieached Heraclea, a colony from Megan, 
flourishing in population and commerce. 

It seems to have been the purpose of Cherisophus tocheck 
the project of robbery and plunder which had been cherished, 
and to conduct the army quietly to Byzantium, where he e±- 
pected it would be immediately taken into Lacedaemonian 
pay. This however i^as not generally satisfactory, and some 
licentious spirits, foreseeing opposition todieir views against 

» the property of barbarians, began to conceive more crimind 
designs. Discontented with the conduct of their comman- 

* ders, the troops formed a rash and dangerous project of di- 
viding into separate bodies, and of prosecuting their journey 
through Bithynia to Byzantium, a distance of two hundred 
miles. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the mutinous 
spirit of the Grecian soldiers was again in ferment, and their 
behaviour terrified the inhabitants of those countries. The 
Lacedemonian garrison in the city feared the assistance of 
such dangerous allies, and Phamabazus, the Persian satrap, 
alarmed for the safety of his province, made proposals to 
Anazibius to have them removed into Europe. Allured by 
the bribes of the satrap, Anaxibius, and his successor Aris- 
tarchus, made promises to the Greeks, which ihey had neither 
the inclination nor ability to perform. The troops, enraged 
m this disappointment, and at the treachery of the Spartan 
commanders, would have attacked and plundered Byzantium, 
had not the authority and prudence of Xenophon restrained 
them. 

His arguments repressed the mutinous ' disposition of the 
Greeks for the present ; but nothing could have restnuned 
them long from attempting enterprises of a similar nature^ 
had not an occasionpresented itself of employing their dan« 
gerous activity in the service of Seuthes, a bold and success^ 
ful adventurer of lower Thrace, His object was to regain 
the possession of his paternal dominions, on the European 
shores of the Euxine and Propontia, from which his father 



MflMades had been expelled by his solgects. To accomplkh 
this he offered generous pay to the Cyrean army. They ac- 
cepted his offers, and the Grecian commafiders with their 
tnx>ps set forward for the camp of Seuthes. They arrived 
there af!ter sunset. He proposed, by marching that night, to* 
surprize the enemy, yet uninformed of his increased strength* 
Much plunder he hoped might be taken, and many prisoners^ 
which, as the Givcian towns of the neighbourhood afford* 
od a ready market for slaves, might be turned to good ac- 
count. 

The Greeks approved, and at midnight the army marched. 
Not however till toward noon next day, did they reach the 
summit of a mountain ridge covered with deep snow, and 
descending, unlooked for, into the plain beyond, they found 
the expected prey. About a thousand slaves were taken, 
with two thousand head of neat, and ten thousand of smaller 
catde. Next morning Seuthes burnt all the villages, not 
leaving a house, proposing to bring the people to submission 
by the fear of losing their shelter and subsistence in the seve- 
rity of winter. The booty was sent to be sold at Perinthus, 
to provide pay for the army. 

In this country, in so southern a latitude, and only two. days 
march from the sea, a heavy snow falling, the cold was so in- 
tense, that water froze as it was carried from the spring, and 
even the wine in the vessels became ice. The Greeks suffer- 
ed severely, and some, frost-bitten, lost ears and noses. They 
then discovered the advantage of the Thracian military dress, 
which, at first, had appeared uncouth : fox-skin caps covering 
the ears, cloaks reaching bdow the knee, and warm covering 
for the horsemen's legs, protected Seuthes's troops against the 
inconveniences of weather, to which their constitutions were 
by yearly practice more hardened. 

In such a season, however, the Thyni, who were driven 
from their villages to seek refuge among the mountains, could 
not but be distressed. Finding themselves unable to resist 
the destruction threatened to all their vallies, they sent pro- 
posals of submission, and requested Xeliophcm's mediation in 
fiivour. 
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Scttdies, having thii^ recovered his patrimoii}^^ found hiw» 
•df, wiAin the short space of two months, from a wandering 
fteebooter, become a prince of a considerable territory. His 
■rmy was increased^ not only with the strength of ibt con« 
quered people^ but with numerous Odrysians .whom success 
allured to his standard. To the north of Byzantium, bordeiv 
ing on die Euxine sea, lived a Thracian horde, who, having 
been formerly subdued by Teres, an ancestor of Seulhes, had 
since asserted independency. Seuthes marched against these, 
and quickly compelled them to become his tributaries. Turn* 
lag then souAward again, his Thracian numbers now con- 
ftideraUy exceecBng the Greeks, they together approached 
the Propontis, and encamped near Selymbria. li is remark- 
able that in this winter campaign, in so severe a dimate, not 
a Greek was lost. ^ ' 

Seuthes was active and bold ; but had tio great understand- 
ing, and no real honour. ' Mean deception, however, and 
gross dishonesty, seem to have been less his own purpose 
dian what he was led to by a profligate Greek, Heraclides, 
who had acquired his confidence, and was one of his princi- 
pal counsellors, before the Cyrean army entered into his ser- 
vice. This man instigated the prince, since he no longer 
wanted the service of the Grecian army, to refuse the arrear 
of pay, when a small part only, of what by agreement was due, 
•had 3ret been issued. Discontent grew among the soldiers ; 
while all Xenophon's ^plications for the pay owing were an* 
awered with evasion. 

In this state of affairs, while Seuthes was surrounded 1^ 
his numerous Thracian forces, strong in cavalry, of which 
die Greeks were destitute, difficulty and danger seemed again 
accumulating against the unfortunate Cyreans. An unex- 
pected event relieved them. The Lacedemonian govemmait 
had resolved upon war with Persia, and thus the Cyrean ar- 
my, before an object of jealousy, would now be a valuable 
acquisition. Accordingly two Lacedaemonian officers. Char- 
minus and Polynices, came to Selymbria, authorized to en- 
gage them, at the saibe pay promised by Seuthes, to go to 
diat most inviting of all fields for military services, the rich 
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tattnpyofTiassphernes. The proposal was joTfuByrecehred; 
and the more, as, beside other advantages, the commandnig 
interference of Lacedsmon, it was now hoped, would ob« 
tain the arrear of pay due from the Thracian prince. But 
Seuthes was governed by a few interested comtseUors : and 
it was not till the army was sent to live at free t^uarters in 
some villages, which he had given to one of their chiefs^ 
that an interview desired by Xenophon, and long evaded^ 
was at length obtained. Seuthes excused himself, disavow^ 
ing knowledge of the circumstances, and laying the blame on 
his Greek counsellor Heraclides. Payment was then made 
in the numner of the coundy. A single talent was all that 
could be obtained in money ; six hundred oxen, four thou* 
sand sheep, and a hundred and twenty slaves^ were given far 
the remainder due. 

The army tiien crossed to Lampsacus, where two Lacedae- 
monian officers arrived soon after with pay, which was im* 
mediately issued, for the march to ensue. The p^in of Troy^ 
mount Ida, Antandrus, and the vale of Thebe, were then 
traversed, in the way to Pergamus, in the vale of Caicua. 
There a circumstance occurred, in itself, and in Xenophon'a 
manner of relating it, strongly characteristic of the times. Ge* 
nerally earnest in inculcating humanity and liberality, die 
soldier philosopher nevertheless gives, without any appa- 
rent compunction, a detailed account of a nocturnal expedi* 
tion, which he undertook with a few favourite officers, to sur* 
prize a wealthy Persian with his family, in a castle at some 
distance in the vale. The prophet employed to sacrifice on 
the occasion, declared, from the symptoms of the victims^ 
that the gods approved and would favour the robbery. Re* 
sistance nevertheless was found so much more vigorous than 
expected, that the party was obliged to retreat with many 
wounded, and considerable risk of being all cut off. A feigned 
movement with the whole army induced the Persian to leave 
his castle. The attempt being then renewed, the castle was 
taken, with his wife, children, slaves, horses, and all his ef- 
fects. The capture was so considerable, that Xeaophon^ 
share enabled him, according to his own phrase, to confer be- 
nefits, thoughbcfore so distressed as to be reduced to sell his 
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hone. The army returned Co Pergamus, there to wait the 
orders of the Lacedaemonian commander in chief. 

After the downfall of Athenian greatness, the Spartans 
were naturally exposed to the jealousy and resentment of 
Persia, by their conquests on the coast of Asia ; by the pre- 
eminence of their naval power ; and especially, by their open 
participation in the rebellious designs of Cyrus. The former 
circumstances rendered their republic the rival of the king of 
Persia ; but their co-operation with an ambitious rebel, ren- 
dered them the personal enemies of Artaxerxes. His reso- 
lution to chastise their audacity was communicated to Tis- 
saphemes, who was intrusted with executing the vengeance 
of the great king against the Spartans. Without any formal 
declaration of war he attacked the uEolian cities. 

On this important occasion, the Spartan senate and assem- 
bly were not wanting to the hopes of their ^olian allies. 
They immediately levied a body of five thousand Pelopon- 
nesian troops, and demanded a considerable supply from the 
Athenians. The latter sent them three hundred horsemen. 
The command of the joint forces was intrusted to the^ Spar- 
tan, Thimbron, who had orders, as soon as he arrived in 
j£olis, to take into pay the Greeks who had engaged in the 
expedition of Cyrus. The mean and perfidious behaviour of 
Seuthes, who, in his new character of prince, still retained 
'his original manners of a Thracian robber, rendered the pro- 
posal of joining Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, 
who conducted to the Lacedaemonian standard six thousand 
men, the venerable remains of an army ennobled by unexam- 
pled toils and dangers. 

Having received this powerful reinforcement, Thimbron 
opened the campaign against Tissaphemes, the lieutenant of 
Artaxerxes. The first impression of the Grecian arms were 
attended with considerable success. Thimbron took or re- 
gained the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halisamia, My- 
rina, Cym^, and Grynium. But the walls of Larissa, a strong 
city in the Troade, defied his assault. 

Nothing but continued action, and an uninterrupted career 
of victory, could restrain the licentious passions of troops 
composed of a modey assemblage from so many different and 
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often hostile commuixitiea. Their seditious spirit rendered 
them formidable to each other, and to the Greeks of Asia. 
Their rapacity spared not the territories of the Lacedaemo- 
nian allies, who loudly complaoned to the senate, ascribing 
the violence of the troops to the weakness of the general. In 
consequence of this representation Thimbron was recalled, 
and the command bestowed on Dercyllidas, a man fertile in 
resources, who knew when to relax and when to enforce the 
discipline of the camp, and who, to the talents of an able ge-. 
neral, added the reputation of being the best engineer of his 
times. By a judicious direction of the machines of war which 
he invented or improved, Dercyllidas overcame Larissa, and, 
in the space of eight days, reduced eight other cities. 

The inhabitants of the Thracian Chersonesus had latdy 
sent to tiie Sparti^ general an embassy, requesting assistance 
against tiie fierce barbarians who inhabited the adjoining ter- 
ritory, and that, should circumstances permit him to afford 
protection to those industrious and distressed Greeks, he 
would perform a signal service to the state. The inactivi^ 
of Tissaphemes encouraged the Grecian general to under-* 
take this useful and meritorious enteiprize. The Chersone- 
sus was one of the most fertile and best cultivated spots in 
tiie ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles in length and 
fifteen in breadtii, it contained eleven rich and flourishing ci- 
ties, and several commodious harbours. Had this beautiful 
country enjoyed an insular form, its happiness would have 
been complete, but a neck of land, thirty-seven furlongs in 
breadth, joined it to the territories ot the fiercest tribes in 
Thrace. The troops of Dercyllidas could easily have re- 
pelled their inroads ; but the barbarians would have found a 
secure refuge in their woods and mountains, and, whenever 
the army was withdrawn, would have again poured down on 
the helpless Chersonesites with their native fury. Dercyllidas 
afforded a more useful assistance to those unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed in their defence, not the courage, but the labour 
of his soldiers. Witii incessant toil they formed a strong 
wall across the bthinus. « 

Soon after this noble work was completed, Agesilaus was 
declared successor to the vacant throne of the lately deceased 
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Kgm^ kbg of Spana^ and, at die dittance of abputtaroyaaiB, 
comnandar in cUcf of the Groak forcca in Asia* 

b the interval of theae anccpMive honours, he approved hit 
alttancivc vigilance in the service of the republic, the safety of 
which was endangered by a daring conspiracy. A youth na« 
med Cinadon, distinguished above his companions by extraor- 
dinary strength, was not less conspicuous for courage and am* 
biiion. Descended froaa an obactire family, Cinadon felt and 
regretted the mortifying partiality of the government under 
which he lived. His pride was deeply wounded with the re- 
flection, that whatever abilities he might possess, the unfortiH 
naite circuaiatances of his birth must for ever exclude him 
from the principal dignities of the state, which circulated 
among a few Spartan faoaiUes, without the poasibili^ of ex- 
tending beyond that very limited sphere. The* impetuosity 
pf his passions prompted him to seek justice and revenge : 
nor was his blind and headlong ferocUy alarmed by the 
means, however atrocious, that must lead to this favourite 
end. He communicated the horrid desigp to men pf his own 
imd of an inferior condition, exaggerating their cruel treat- 
ment by a stem aristocracy. He neglected not to arraign the 
aiTogance and cruelty of particular senators^ and to inflame 
the resentment of individuals against their private and do- 
mestic fiDes ; nor did he forget to encourage them all with the 
certain prospect of success, by contrasting their own strength 
and numbers with the weakness of an enemy^ who might be 
taken unarmed and cut off by surprize. 

The time for action approached, and the author of the con- 
spiracy commanded his associates to stay at home, that they 
might be ready at a call. Agesilaus, meanwhile, performed 
the accustomed vows and sacrifices for the safety of the re- 
public ; the appearance of the entrails announced some dread- 
ful and concealed danger. Soon afterwards a person denoun- 
ced Cinadon to the magistrates, as guilty of a treasonable de- 
sign, of which he had endeavoured to render himself an ac** 
complice. When the informer was desired to ex|^ain his de- 
claration more fully, he told them, that Cinadon, having con- 
ducted him to the great square of the city, which was the 
usual place of rendezvous, desired Usn to count the number 
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of Spirtwii wlKMn he e«w in ilMrt epacioiiB veftoit : Thatke 
counted the king, the ephori, the eenatonBi* and abottt fertf 
others ; and then asked Cinadon, for what purpose he had re* 
quired him to take that seemingly useless trouble i Because, 
replied the conspirator, I reckon the Spartans to be eilemies^ 
and all the rest, whose great numbers you behold in the asar* 
ket place, to be friends. Nor does this jMY>poitiob apply to 
Sparta only ; in th^ farms and villages adjacent to the city, we 
shall in each house and family have one enemy, the master, but 
all the servants will be our friends. Cinadon then acquainted 
diem widi the object and cause of the conspiracy, which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude, and which waa 
soon to be oommubicated to the slaves, peasants, and thfe 
whole body of Lacedemonian peoffc ; and that the greatest 
part of the conspirators, being trained for war, had arms in 
dieir hands. 

This alarming intelligence roused the activity of die Spar» 
tan magistrates. It would have been imprudent to seise Ci- 
nadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted with the ex- 
tent of his resources, and the number of his associates* On 
pretence of the puUic service, they contrived to send him to 
Anion, that he might seize in that licentious «ty, and bring 
with the reach of justice, several daring violators of the Spar* 
tan laws. The senate prepared wagons for conveying the pri* 
soners, and furnished every thing necessary for the journey. 
AixMly of chosen horsemen was appointed to accompany Ci» 
nadon, who set out without suspecting that tlus long train of 
preparation was destined against himself alone. But no soon* 
er had he reached a proper distance from the city, than -he 
was seized as a traitor, and compeOed, by die terror of imme* 
diate death, to denounce his accomplices. Their names were 
sent to die senate, who instandy secured dieir persons. Cina- 
don, Tesamenes, a priest, and die odier leaders of die conspi- 
racy, were seouiged durough the city, gored with instruments 
of torture, and finally relieved by desdi. 

About diis time, intdHgence was conveyed of the fonnida* 
ble preparations of Artaxerxes against the Spartans. The 
persuasive influence of Lysteder encouraged tbens to employ 
the great and soMd, but) as yet, unknown abilidea of dieir 
young and warlike prince, in an invasion of Persia, as thjs 
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best mode of defending themselves. Since the reign of Aga« 
mennott) AgtsHaiu was the first Grechui king who led die 
united forces of his country to make war in Asia. 

In the spring of the year 396 B. C, he left Sparta, with 
three thousuid Lacedflsmonian freedmen,and a body of feivign 
troops amounting to six thousand, and fixed his head quar« 
ters at E^hesus, in Asia Minor. Thither Tissaphemes sent 
an embassy, demanding the reason of such mighty prepara- 
tions. Agesilaus replied, *^ That the Greeks in Asia might 
enjoy the same liberty with their brethren in Europe." The 
messengers of Tissaphemes had orders to dedare, that the 
king was inclined to acknowledge the ancient freedom and 
independence of the Grecian colonies ; that the report of his 
hostile intentions against either them or the mother countiy 
was totally void of foundation ; and that, in consequence of 
the recent transactions between Tissaphemes and Dercyllidas, 
ambassadors might shordy be expected from Susa, empower* 
ed to ratify a firm peace between Artaxerxes and die Greeks. 
Until this desirable work should be completed, Tissaphemes 
eamesdy desired a continuation of the truce, which, on his 
side, he was ready to seal b]^ whatever formalities Agesilaus 
thought proper to require. The perfidious satrap swore and 
deceived for the last time. No sooner had he received the 
long expected auxiliaries from the east, than he commanded 
Agesilaus to leave Ephesus, and to evacuate the coast of 
Asia ; if he delayed to comjrfy, the weight of the Persiap 
arms would enforce obedience. The pmdent or pious Spar- 
tan ilssumed an unusual gaiety of counteqance ; observing, 
that he rejoiced to commence the war under such favourable 
auspices, since the treachery of Tissaphemes must render the 
gods his enemies. 

Meanwhile, he prepared to encounter the inudious arts of 
the satrap, with equal, but more innocent, address. It was 
industriously given out, that he intended to march into the 
province of Caria, the favourite residence of Tissaphemes, 
Mrhieh was adorned by his voluptuous parks and p alaces, and 
strengthened by a fortress, the repository of his treasures. 
The intervening cities were ordered to mend the roads, to 
furnish a market, and to prepi^^e every thing most necessary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tissaphemes^ 
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not dottbtiiig diat Cam was the inteaded scene of war, en- 
camped, with his own numerous cavalry, in the plains of the 
Meander, in order to intercept the passage of the^ enemy. 
But Agesilaus, having posted a sufficient garrison in Ephesus, 
left that city, and, turning to the north, advanced by rapid 
marches into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which rewarded the 
active diligence of his soldiers. The selfish satrap remamed 
inactive, still suspecting an invasion of the Greeks from 
Ephesus and the neig^ibottring seaports* During the great- 
est part of the summer Agesilaus ravaged Phrygia ; the bav- 
barians were shamefully defeated in several rencounters. At 
length they ceased to resist his arpss, andJie returned^ loaded 
with spoil, to winter in Ephesus. 

In the Phiygian expedition, Agesilaus shared and sur* 
passed the toils of the meanest soldier, from whom he re- 
fused to be distinguished by his dress, his food, or his ac- 
commodations by day or night. The inactive season of the 
year was most diligently and usefully employed; Ephesus, 
and the neighbouring towns, glowed with the ardour of mili- 
tary preparation. The Phrygian wealth was employed to 
uige the hand of industry. Shields, spears, swords, and hel« 
mets, filled every shop and every magazine. The inhabitants 
of the country were allured by great rewards to form their 
best hofies to the discipline of the field. The veteran solr 
diers,as well as the new levies, were daily exercised within 
the waljs of Ephesus, in those martial- amusements which 
formed the best school of war. Agesilaus often condescend- 
ed to dispute the prize of valour or dexterity. His popular 
manners endeavrd him to the troops, and the superiority of 
his talents cpmmanded their willing obedience. 

With a view to encourage his soldiers before taking the 
field, Agesilaus ordered the Pluygmn prisoners to be brought 
forth, stripped, and exposed to sale. The Greeks viewed 
with contempt the delicate whiteness of their skins, their 
flaccid muscles, their unwieldy corpulence, and the effemi- 
nate softness of their whole persons. Such an enemy they 
considered as nothing superior to an army of wofnen. 

Agesilaus, no longer satisfied with ravaging the extremi- 
ties, was detemioed to attack the centre of the Pertian do- 
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niiikMis. Ii€ thepefore inafclico tow&itis Ira ixiyw fAXy ct 
Sardis, md ravaged the adjoining ferritony widiont eppoai^ 
tion. After several successful skirmiishes, he dcfeafied the 
Persians in a general engagement, on the banks of the Pac« 
tolus, surrounded and took their casnp, in whith, beside othetf 
riches, he found seventy talents of silver. 

Agesilaus entered Phrygia, attacked, conquered, and pur- 
sued Phamaba^us, who, flying from post to post, was succes- 
sively driven from every part of his valuable province. The 
inferior satraps, and especially their oppressed subjects, oourt« 
ed the protection of Agesilaus, expecting that the unknown 
dominion of Greece would be lighter than the yoke of Per- 
sia, of which they had long witfi regret felt the severity. 
The commotion was so general in Lesser Asia, that Agesi-> 
laus, at the head of about twenty thousand Greeks, and in- 
numerable barbarian allies, might entertain a very rational 
expectation of shaking the throne of Artaxerxes. 

The invading army struck such terror into the Persian gov^ 
emors, that they were obliged to have recourse to the mean- 
est arts that fear can suggest, in order to elude diat danger 
which they had not courage to repel. Judging of other men's 
principles by their own, they first offered a bribe to Agesilaus 
iheir conqueror, who rejected it with scom. They after- 
wards dispatched Timocrates, a Rhodian, with fifty talents 
into Greece, which he was instructed to distribute in such a 
manner among the leading men in the more considerable 
states, as might engage them in the interests of Persia. This 
measure was attended with success. The citizens of The- 
bes, Argos, and Corinth, whom the love of liberty could not 
inspire with resolution to. take up arms, were persuaded to 
embrace 'diis measure by avarice. These and several minor 
states of Greece, hostile to Sparta, and the purchased fiiends 
of Persia, were in such a situation, that any of them might 
be drawn into a war, without seeming to intend it. A num- 
ber of particular associations had weakened the general con- 
federacy, and Greece might be put in motion by tihe smallest 
springs. These alone were employed. The Locrians were 
persuaded to levy contributions upon a small district, the pro- 
perty of which was claimed both by the Phocians and the 



Thdbaais* The fames Rvoiged dK iDJury by ttv«£ng l%e 
umumy of the IiOr.riewis ivho applied m their present dim 
tress to Thebes Aeir ally. Assistance was decreed them^ 
and the Phocians, uos^Ie to contend against the united 
power of the two states^ had recourse in their torn to Sparta. 
Thus the ferment was excited, all parties prepared for bos* 
tilities, and what has been called the Corinddan war. because 
the first s)rmptom of animosity appeared amidst the jarring 
factions of that state, began and became general. 

The first acUcm deprived the Lacedrreontans of dieir lead* 
er L3rsander, who had long acted a principal part in carrying 
on the ambitious designs of his country. The &tal conae* 
quences they dreaded from the loss of this batde, which was 
finigbt at Halia^tus, as well as from die death of their gene- 
ral, obliged them to read Agesilaus &om pniming his con* 
quests in Asia. He, dwugh afaready master of a great pa^ 
of the coast, and though efq;er to second his good fortune fay 
penetrating into the heart of Persisi, yet obeyed without hesi* 
tation the summons of his republic, and returned to fight the 
batdes where her danger called him. He left only four 
thousand men behind him to maintain possession of the teni* 
tory which he had acquired, and he intmsted the command 
of the fleet to his brother-in»law Pisander. 

But from this mc^nent the affairs of Lacedjsmon began to 
decline* The Athenians, who as yet had taken no part in 
the war against that state, were engaged, as usual, in domes* 
tic dissentioas. After die fSrtal aea*fight in the river ^goa, 
Conon, their unfortunate commander, had redred to die islis 
of Cyprus, where he soothed die rigours of his fists, and 
watched an c^^rtunity of recovering his lost honour, and re« 
trieving the ruined affidrs of his country. The happy mo* 
ment was now arrived, and afisvouraUe occasi o n srrinfd to 
solicit his activity. Having obtained the command of a 
small fleet from Evagoras, king of Cyprus, he sailed to the 
coast of Asia, and thence repaired to the court of Acta* 
xerxes, who was stillagitated by the tenxnrs into which the 
Lacedsemonian victories had thrown faim. Conon represoit* 
ed to the trembling monarch the dangerous ambttien of that 
haugh^ people, and insisted^ diat if he regarded the security 
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of his dominioiis, or the hodour of his crcMrs, he ougbt now, 
by his utmost efforts, to humble fo^ ever the Spartan pride. 

Feeble and irresohite as the measures of the Persians gen* 
erally were, the ardour of Conon fpr cmce inspired them wilji 
vigour. A hundred ships were coUecUJd and put under his 
command* With these he set sail in search of the Greciaa 
fleet ; fell in with them near Cnidos, a town of Caria^ in 
Asia Minor ; and though his ships were less numeroiis than 
those of the ei\emy, obtained a complete victory in the en- 
gi^ment. Pisander, the Spartan admiral, was slain, fighting 
desperately in defence of the Grecian honour, which had 
never before been put to so severe a trial. The Persiana 
carried off fifty gallies, and five hundred prisoners. 

It was the intelligence of this batde that jusdy alarmed 
the patriotic breast of A^^silaus. He assembled the troops^ 
llonestly confessed the deadi of Pisander, but art&illy de- 
clared that, though the admund was slain, his fleet had oh* 
taiaed a complete victory, for which it became himself and 
them to pay the usual tribute of thanks and sacrifices to the 
protecting gods. He then set the example of performing. this 
pious duty. The devout stratagem was attended with a 
very salutary eflfect ; for, in a skirmish between the advaa* 
eed guards, immediatdy preceding the battle, the Laceda^ 
moman troops, animated by their imi^oed victory in the 
east, defeated and repelled the enemy. Meanwhile the main 
bodies of eidier army advanced into the plain of CoMnaM*; 
at first in awful sHcnce, but having approached within a fur- 
long of each other, the Thebans raised a universal shout, and 
rushed on furiously to the charge. The shock was terrible ; 
Aeir shields meeting, clashed ; they fought, slew, and were 
shun. No voice was heard, yet ncoie wds silent : the field 
resoimded with the noise of rage and battle. This was tht 
most desperate and bloody scene of an action, itself the most 
desperate and Uoody of any in that age. The Spartans re- 
mained masters of die field. It was cov^ned with steel and 
Uood, with the bodies of friends Mid foes, heaped promiscii* 
oudy together ; with transfixed bucklers and broken latices, 
some strewed on the ground, others deeply adhering in the 
mortal wounds which thej had inflicted, and others stiH 
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grasped bjr die cdld and insensible hands of the combatakitS) 
who had lately fought with such impetuous ardour. 

The sea-fight of Cnidus, and the batde of Coronaea, were 
the most important and decisive actions in the Boratian or 
Corinthian, war, which lasted eight years. The contending 
republics seem at once to have put forth their sting, and to 
have retained only Aeir resentment, after they had lost their 
power. Petty hostilities, indeed, were carried on by mutual 
init>ads and ravages in the spring and autumn ; the Lacedae- 
monians issuing from Sicyon, and the Thebms from Corinth. 
The inhabitants of the latter city had eageriy promoted the 
alliance against Sparta, but when their country was made die 
seat of war, they began to repent of this rash measure. The 
noUe and wealdiy part of the community, who had most to 
fear, as they had most to lose, talked of a separate peace ; 
and, as diey were abetted by a majority of the people, their 
dependents or clients, they intended to summon an assembly, 
which mig^ confirm this laudable resolution. . But the por- 
tiaans of Tymolaus and Polyanthes anticipated a deugn so 
iia&vourable to their interests, by committing one of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history. They chose the £u- 
cleian festival for the time of their atrocious bariNUity. 
Many of the citizens were then enjoying themselves in the 
Uiarket-place, or assembled at the dramatic entertainments. 
The assault was rapid and general. The Corinthians were 
assassinated in the circles of conversation^ some* in the public 
walks, most in the theatre ; the judges on the bench, the 
priests at the altar : nor did those monsters cease from de- 
stroying, ull they had cut off whosoeyer they deemed most wil* 
Ung or most able to oppose their measures. The temples and 
adored images of the gods, whose knees they grasped^ afford- 
ed no protection to the victims of this impious fiuy. This 
abominable massacre infected Corinth with the plague of se- 
dition, which silently lurked, or openly raged, in diat unfor- 
tunate republic, during the six following years. The Spar^ 
tans and Argives assisted their respective factions $ Corinth 
was alternately subject to the one and to the other. 

After the battle of Cnidus and Coronsa, there was not any 
general engagement, by land or sea i the partisd actions which 
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happened, on either element, genersdly followed the bias of 
those important victorieQ. Success, for the most part, at* 
tended the sailors of Athens and the soldiers of Sparta. In 
general, Agesilaus and the Spartans maintained their supe- 
riority in the field, while Conon, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias 
proved successful against Thimbron, Anaxibius, pid the 
other naval commanders of the enemy. 

The respective successes of the contending powers were 
not accompanied by proportional advantages. The Lacedae- 
monians derived not any solid or permanent benefit from 
Aeir victory at Coronsa ; but dieir defeat at Cnidus de- 
prived them, in one day, of the fruit of many laborious cam- 
paigns ; since, with the assistance of a superior naval force, 
and with the command of the Persian treasury, Conon found 
fittle difficulty in detaching for ever from their dominion the 
whole western coast of Lesser Asia. The measures taken 
by the Spartans, either to preserve or to recover their impor- 
tant possessions in the east, scarcely deserve the name of 
history, if we except their resistance at Abydus. Dercyllidas 
had obtained the government of this strong and populous 
town, as the reward of his military services. He assembled 
the Abydenians, and assured them that one naval defeat had 
not ruined the power of Sparta. Having confirmed the 
eourage of the Abydenians, he sailed to the town of Sestos, 
the principal town of the Thracian Chersonesus, the inhabi- 
tants of which owed their protection and safety to the liseful 
IriK>urs of Dercyllidas, and this .claim of merit enabled him 
to secure their allegiance. The fidelity of these towns, 
amid the general defection of the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
prevented the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
expelled Spartans must have been otherwise exposed ; and 
delivered them from the necessity of undertaking a winter's 
journey to the Peloponnesus, through the territories of many 
hostile republics. The unfortunate governors and garrisons 
who had fled, or who had been driven from the places of 
their respective command, took refuge within the friendly 
walls of Sestos and Abydus. 

The patiotic Conon employed his favour witii Artaxerxes 
to retrieve the affairs of Athens, the interest of which formed 



the hoMunUe motiye d»t retaiaed him in die Peniaii ser* 
vice. He inflamed the resentnaent which both Phamaba^us 
and his master had justly conceived against Sparta, and en* 
couraged them, early in the springs to send their victcMioos 
mmameat towards Greece, to retidiate the ravages committed 
in the east by the arms of Agesilaus. But he instructed 
them, that if they would render their vengeance complete^ 
and humble for ever the Spartan pride, they must raise the 
fallen rival of that imperious republic. The disbursement of 
a sum al money, which would be scarcely felt by the treasury 
of Persia, might suffice to rebuild the walk and harbours of 
Athens : a measure by which they would inflict die deepest 
wound on the power, as well as on the pride of their ambi* 
tions enemy. The proposal was heard with approbation; 
the expense was libcradly supplied ; the Persian fleet set sail ; 
reduced the Cyclades and Cythera -, ravaged the coast of 
Lacottia; and after performing, in detached squadrons^ 
whatever seemed most useful for the Persian service, assem» 
Ued in the long deserted harbours of the Phaleron, Munichi% 
and Piraeus. There, the important task of restoring the an* 
eient ornaments and defence of the ci^ of Minerva, was be* 
guUf carried on, and accomplished with extraordinary dili* 
gence. The ready service of the crews belonging to the 
numerous fleet assisted the industiy of mercenary workmev, 
whom the allurement of gain had brought from every 
quarter of Greece ; and the labour of both was seconded and 
encouraged by the voluntary and eager exerdons of the 
BcBOtians and Argives, but, above all, by the zeal of the 
Athenians themselves, who justly regarded their actual em- 
ployment as the second foundation of their once glorious 
capitaL 

No spectacle could give mcNre uneasiness to Sparta. The 
antipathy between these rival states was of a nature so 
virulent and deep-rooted, that, compared with it, all other 
examples of national animosity seem slight and inconsi- 
derable. Nothing but this permanent hate could have en* 
gaged Sparta to pursue the measures which she now thought 
proper to adopt. Determined to check the growing proe* 
perity of her rival, she betrayed the honour of the whole 
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Grecian confederacy. Her magistrates were sensibte flut, 
while involved in a war with the Persians, they could not 
chastise, what they affected to call the revolt of the Greeks. 
They could hope to subject die one nation only by keep«» 
ing on good terms with the other. As both wars, there* 
fore, could not be successfully carried on at tiie same time, 
tiiey resolved to conclude a peace widi Persia, that they 
might henceforth pursue uncontrouled their ambitions career 
in Greece. For this purpose they dispatched into Asia^ as 
their ambassador, Antalcidas, a man every way qualified 
for executing a treacherous commission, at the corrupt court 
of an absolute prince. This man was instructed, not only to 
negociate a peace between Persia and Laoedsemon, butta 
cause a general pacification between all the Grecian states to 
be guaranteed by the Persian monarch. The great king, as 
the Greeks usually call him, was, according to this plan, ad* 
mitted to the high rank to which he had always ai^iired, and 
acknowledged to be the arbiter of Greece. He found no dif^ 
ficulty, therefore, in saorificing the interests of the alliance 
which he had been at such pains to form against Laceds* 
mon, to what he regarded as his own interest and honour. 
To him all the Greeks were equally odious ; he fiivoured 
one party only for the destruction of the otiier ; hb own adr 
vantage was the sole object which he had in view in all hb 
transactions with them ; and though the allies had so eminent* 
ly promoted it, that he owed to them the safety of his crown, 
yet, when hb affairs no longer required their assistance, he 
abandoned them without rductance. A mandate was issued 
from the Persian court, intimating the sovereign's will, that 
a, general peace should be concluded in Greece on the fol- 
lowing terms : That the Greek cities in Asia, with the Pe- 
ninsula of ClazomeuK, and the island of C]rprus, should be 
subject to Persia; that Athens should preserve her au- 
thority in the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scjrros, which 
belonged to her by immemorial prescription ; that all the 
otiier states, small and great, should enjoy the independent 
government of their own laws ; and tiiat such republics as 
rejected these conditions should be compelled by force of 
arms to obey them. Dbhonourable as these terms were, 
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another cmkUtion, still more dithonounble) ww prapoaed by 
AntalcidaSy and accepted by the Fenians. Comon, who had 
performed soch sigiial services to the latter, was seized by 
them, dirown into prison, and, as Isocrates asserts, in his 
panegj^c on Athens, ignominioosly put to death* 
r By this treaty the Gireeks were jdaced, with regard to Per** 
sia, in a situation very inferior to that which they had for- 
merly maintained. Not only the freedom of the Astatic ci- 
ties^ in defence of which they had so often bailed all the ef- 
forts «f the Persians, was shamefully sacrificed, hut. the de» 
pendance of the smaller cities in Greece upon the greats, 
and that strength which both derived from this connection^ 
was in a great measure weakened or dissolved* While the 
general interest of Greece, however, suffered l^ this negocia«> 
tion, that of the Lacedaemonians was promoted. It removed 
at once the dmger hauging over them from a powerful and 
ezaspoated enemy. As the Asiatic Greeks were principally 
attached to Athens, the abandoning of them to the great 
long brought no considerable disadvantage to Sparta ; and, 
as die expected still to retain in subjection those cities which 
had submitted to her own authority, it was of no small im* 
portance, in enabling her to maintain a pre«eminence over 
the more powerful states, that the weaker shovdd be declared 
free and independent. 

That such considerations had induced her to condude a 
peace, which seemed at first sight to abridge her authority, 
did not long remain doubtful; Secure on the side of Persia, 
the Spartans soon discovered thdr intention to re-establish 
their tjrranny in Greece, and they began by humbfingthe 
power of every state that might ever bteome a match for their 
own. They coa:^>elled the Mantineans to throw down their 
walls ; they obliged the Corinthians to withdraw their garr^ 
son from Argos | they reduced the Olyntfaians to subjection ; 
and, interfering in the domestic qnarrels of the Thebans, 
they placed a garrison of their owtt in the citadel of Thebea. 
The Thebans, after submitting to this y<dce for four years, at 
last threw it off. 

The Spartans sent an army of nearly twenty thousand men, 
under Agesibnis, to re-establish their power at Thebes. The 
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Mme of ^ general kbne sthick terror into tfae tmmy^ who 
were tfraid to meet him m the open field, and they thereCore 
took possentoa of a hill ut the neighbourhood of the ci^« 
Agesilaus aent a party to provoke them to come down md 
give him battle, and when he saw thej declined thi3,hedrew 
out his whole army in order to attack them ; but Cfaabrias, 
who commanded the Theban mercenaries, ordered his men 
to present diemselvcs, and keep their ranks elose together, 
with their sfai^s hud down at then: feet,- their spears ad* 
vanced one leg forward^ and the knee upon the half bend. 
Agesilaus, finding them prepared in this manner to receive 
Um, and that they stood as it were in dc^anoe of him, 
diottght fit to withdraw his army, and contented himself with 
ravaging the country. This was looked upon as an extraoa* 
dmary stratagem, and Chabrias valued himself so much upOM 
it, that he procured his statue to be erected in that poatiMre. . 

The Spartans had hitherto been deemed unequalled in nm 
Utaty prowess, but they now began to be rivalled,, and even 
excelled in that noble quality by the Thefaans. This partico- 
brly appeared in the battle of Tegyra. Pdopidas, the The;* 
bka general, had resolved to attack Orchomcnus, which was 
garrisoned by the Spartans, and he therefore marched against 
it with a small party of three hundred foot and ibrty horae | 
but, hearing that a large body of Spartans were hastening to 
its relief, he thought It best to retire* In his retreat he fell 
in with this reinforcement near Tegyra, and Ending it im« 
possible to avoid a battle, he resohntcly prepared to engage. 
After a violent straggle, which was maintained with eqaal 
bravery on both sides, Gorgoleoo and Theopompus^ the two 
Spartan generals, fell, and this so intimidated their men^ 
dMtthey immediately retired on either hand, and qpened a 
way for the Thebans to pass. But a safe retreat could not 
satisfy Pelopidas. Encouraged by his late success, he drew 
up his men afresh, and renewed the batde ; and, after com* 
milting most terrible havoc among the enemy, he put them 
to an entire rout. 

This wus the most signal disgrace the Spartans had ever 
met with. They had never before been known to yield, even 
to an equal number : but here they were beaten by a force 
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aot one diird of their own. The victors were ii\t flower of 
the Theban army. They were distinguished by the name of 
the sacred band. They were as remarkable for their fidelity 
tb each other, as tor dieir strengdi and courage ; they were 
Unked together by the bonds of common friendship, and were 
sworn to stand by each oAtT to the very last extremity. Thus 
united th6y became inrincible, and generally turned the scale 
of victory in their favour for a number of years, till, at lengthy 
they were cut down ^b one man by the Macedonian phalanx 
under PhiUp. 

Pelopidas was not the only, nor even the greatest generd 
that Thebes produced. Epaminondas, his cotemporary and 
colleague in command, was every way his equal, and, if pes* 
s&le, his superior. These two great men lived in the strict* 
est intimacy and friendship. Epaminondas had spent the 
earlier pa#of his life in the study of philosophy, remote 
firom the management ^of public aflfairs, until he was over* 
eome by the importunities of his countrymen, who perceived 
in him, amidst all his diffidence and self- denial, the seeds of 
many great and excellent qualities. Nor were they deceived 
in their opinion, for when he was placed, as it were by force 
and against his will, at the head of an army, he shewed the 
world that an application to the polite arts, so far from dis* 
qualifying a man for a public station, only renders him capa* 
hie of fining it with more distinguished lustre. 

Under these two able generals, Thebes not only maintain* 
ed its own independence, but even threatened the rest of 
Greece with subjection. The Spartans had long considered 
themselves as the umpires and arbitrators of Greece, and 
could m bear a rival in this boasted pre-eminence. They 
therefore resolved to humble the pride of Thebes, and, with 
this view, their generd Cleombrotus marched towards Ae 
frontier of Bcsotia with a numerous army. But, in order to 
pve an air of justice to their hostilities, they first sent to de- 
mand of the Tbebans, ^ That they should restore the cities 
they had seized to their liberties; — that they should •re- 
build those they had demolished ;«— and make reparation for 
M the wrongs they had done." To this it was replied, 
^ That the Thebans were acouotaUe to none but Heaven for 
their conduct." Nothmg now remained on either side tbu 
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to prepare for action. Epiminondas immediately raised all 
the troops he could, and began his march ; hi» army did not 
amount to six thousand men, and the enemy had above four 
times diat number. He had wisely taken care to secure a 
pass, which would hav€\ shortened Cleombro^us's march con- 
siderably. The latter, after having taken a large compass, 
arrived atLeuctra. Both parties consulted whether tiiey should 
give batde, and it was determined to engage. 

The two armies were vety unequal in number. The La- 
cedsmonians amounted to twenty-four thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse. The Thebans had only six thousand 
fix>t, and four hundred horse ; but all of them were choice 
troops, animated by the love of glory, and resolved either to 
. con«iuer or die. The Lacedsemonian cavalry, composed of 
men picked up by chance, without valour, and iU disciplined, 
were as much inferior to their enemies in coiiragl^ as supe^ 
rior in number. The ability of the generals alc3^ sopfdied 
the place of great armies ; especially that of the Thetan com* 
mander, who was the most accomplished soldier of his time, 
and he was nobly supported by Pelopidas, who was then at 
the head of the sacred band. 

Upon the day of batde, the two armies drew lip on a plain. 
Epaminondas took post on the left of his army, and was op* 
posed to Cleombrotus, whom he was determined to attack, 
<^nvinced that if once he could break the Lacedasmonian pha- 
lanx, the rest of the army would soon be put to flight. 

The action began with the cavalry, which was posted 
in : the frcMit of the Theban left wing. As the Thebans 
were better mounted, and braver troops than the Lacedaemo- 
nian horse, the latter were soon broke and driven upon the 
infantry, which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas 
availed himself of this momentary confusion, to perform one 
of those rapid evolutions, which commonly decide the for- 
tune, of battles. He formed his bravest, but least numerous 
division, into a compact wedge, with a sharp point and with 
spreading flanks, expecting that the Lacedsemonisms, as soon 
as they had recovered their ranks, would attack the' weaker 
and more extended part of his army, which seemed prepared 
for a retreat. The event answered his expectation. While 
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the Lacedamooians lulvanced against bis right wing, where 
they found little or no resistance, he rushed forward with his 
left, and darting, like the beak of a galley, on the flank of the 
enemy, bore down every thing before him, until he arrived 
near the post occupied by Cleombrotus. The urgency of the 
danger recalled to their ancient principles the degenerate dis- 
ciples of Lycurgus. The bravest warriors* flew, from every 
quarter, to the assistance^f their prince ;— covered him with 
Uieir shields, and defended him with their swords andlsnces. 
Their impetuous valour resisted the intrejMd progress of the 
Thebans, till the Spartan horsemen, who attended the persoo 
of Cleombrotus, were totally cut off, and the king himself, 
{nerced with many wounds, fdl on the breathless bodies of his 
generous defenders. The fall of the chief gave new rage to 
the battle. Anger, resentment, and despair, by turns agita- 
ted the Spaitans. According to the superstitious ideas of 
paganism, the death of their king appeared to them a slight 
misfdirtune, compared with the disgraceful hnpiety of leaving 
his mangled remains to the insults of an enemy. To prevent 
this ahomiBation, they exerted their utmost valour, and their 
strenuous efforts were successful. But thev could not obtain 
any fiEuther advantage. They effected their retreat, with the 
loss of about two thousand men, and the Thebans remained 
sole masters of the field. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such a terrible 
blow. ' The most bloody defeat, till then, had scarce ever 
cost tbem more than four or five hundred of dieir citizens. 
Here they lost four thousand n^en. The Thebans had only 
three hundred men killed. 

When the news of this defeat was brought to Sparta, the 
Ephori would not suffer the public games, which were then 
celebrating, to be interrupted. Next day the loss of each 
particular family being known, the fathers and relations of 
those who had fallen in batde went to the temples to thank 
the gods, and congratulated each other upon their glory and 
good fortune, whilst the relations of those Who had escaped 
were overwhelmed with grief and affliction. 

These last were by the law to be degraded fron^. all ho- 
nour and rendered infamous, insomuch that it was a disgraae 
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to im^nnarry with them : they werei to afipear piibUdy« in 
mew and dirty habits, with patched and partf -coloured gar- 
Hkepts, and to go half shaved, and whoever met them in the 
streets might insult and beat them^ without their daring to 
make any resistance. This was so severe a law, and such 
numbers had on this occasion incurred the penalties of it, 
many of whom were of great families and interest, that they 
apprehended the execution of it m;ght excite some public 
commotion. Under this difficulty, th'ey gave Agesilaua a 
power even over the laws ; to dispense with them ; to abro- 
gate them ; or, to enact such new ones as the present emer- 
gency required. He would not abolish or alter the law. He 
only made a public declaration that it should lie dormant for 
that single day, but revive, and be in full force again op the 
morrow, and, by that expedient, he saved the citiziens from 
infamy. 

It was not long before the Spartans felt the consequences 
q£ this dreadful overthrow. Numbers of Greek cities, that 
had hitheito remained neuter, now declared in favour of the 
Thebana, and increased their army to the amount of seventy 
diousand men. With this mighty force Epaminondas enter- 
ed Laconia and overran the open country. He did not, how- 
ever, attempt any thing against Sparta itself; but he rein- 
stated the Arcadians in all their ancient rights and privileges, 
of which they had been deprived by the Spartans, and he 
enabled them to build a new city, which, from the name of 
the old one, was called Messenia. 

So zealous were the ancient Greeks of ^ven the smallest 
encroachment on tlieir liberty, that no action, however great 
or .meritorious in other respects, was sufficient to atone for 
it. This was signally exemplified in the case of Pelopidas 
and £paminondas, who, upon their return home, instead of 
being received as heroes and conquerors, were aummoned aa 
criminals before a court of justice, to answer for their con- 
duct in having retained their command beyond the time 
limited by law. The former discovered less courage than 
might have been expected from his impetuous and daring 
character. He, who had never feared the sword of an ene- 
my, trembled at the angry voice - of his insolent accusers* 
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But EpBRiiiKnidat dtephyed on this occasion tke superioKtf 
of philosdphicat firmness seated in the tniiid, to that constitu- 
tional courage ivhich is the result of blood and spirits. The 
latter is sufficient for a day of battle, but the former, alone, 
can yield support in every vicissitude of fortune. 

Instead of observing the formality of a regular defence, 
the iflustrious Theban undertook the invidioiis^^sk of pro- 
nouncing his own panegyric. After relating his expIcHts, 
without amplification and without diminution, he concluded 
by dbserving, ^ that he could submit to death without reluc- 
tance, secure of immortal fame, earned in the service of his 
country.'* The seditious demagogues were awed by his 
magnanimity ; the anger of the assembly against himself and 
his colleague ^ dissolved in admiration ; and Epaminbndas 
was conducted* from the tribunal with as much glory as fron^ 
the field of Leuctra. 

From the invasion of Laconia to the general engagement 
at Mantinsea, there elapsed six years of indecisive war and 
tumultuous activity ; battles lost and gained ; conquests made 
and abandoned ; alliances concluded and broken ; treaties of 
peace proposed, accepted, and violated, by those who fek the 
unhappy effects of dissentions, which their rancorous ani* 
mosity was unwilling to terminate. 

We pass over several unimportant events that took place 
in this period, and hasten to one of the last consequence-— 
the battle of Mantinsea. Never had such numerous armies 
taken the field, during the perpetual wars in which those un- 
happy republics were engaged, as were assembled and fought 
at that place between the Thebans and Spartans, in 'the year 
363 B. C. The battle was fierce and bloodv. and after their 
spears were broken, both parties had recourse to their swords. 
The wedge of Epaminondas at length penetrated the Spar- 
tan line ; at^d this advantage encouraged his centre and right 
wing to attack and repel the corresponding divisions of the 
enemy. The Theban and Thessalian cavalry were equally 
successful. In the intervals of their ranks, Epaminondas 
had placed a body of light infantry, whose missile weapons 
greatly annoyed the enemy's horse. He had likewise taken 
the precaution to occupy a rising ground on his rig^t, ynth a 
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detachment, which might take die AtheninQs in 
flank and rear, should they advance from their post. These 
prudent dispoutions produced a victory, which Epaminondas 
did not live to complete or improve. In the heat of the bat* 
tie he received a mortal wound, and was carried to an emi* 
nence, that he might the better observe the subsequent ope* 
•rations of the field. But with the departure of their leader, 
the spirit which animated the Theban army was withdrawn. 
Having impetuously broke through the hostile ranks, they 
knew not how to profit by this advantage. The enemy ral* 
lied in different parts of the field, and prevailed in several 
partial encounters. All was confusion and terror. The light 
infentry, which had- been posted amidst the Thebaa and 
Thessalian horse, being left behind in the pursuit, were re* 
ceived and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry. Elated 
with this success, the Athenians turned their arms against 
the detachment placed on the heights, consisting chiefly of 
Euboeans, whom they routed and put to flight, after a terrir 
hie slaughter. With such alternations of victory and de- 
feat, ended this memorable engagement. Both armies as 
conquerors erected a trophy ; both craved their dead as ceo*' 
.quered ; and this battle, which being certainly the greatest, 
was expected to have proved the most decisive ever fought 
among the Greeks, produced no important ccmsequences. 
Neidier gained any advantage. Territory, town, or domi- 
nion, was acquired by neither ; but indecision, trouble, and 
confusion, pervaded Greece more than ever. 

When the tumult of the action ceased, the most distin- 
guished Thebans assembled around their dying general. 
His body had been pierced with a javelin, and the surgeons 
declared that it was impossible for him ta survive the ex- 
traction of the weapon. He asked whether his shield was 
safe ? which being presented to him, he viewed it with a lan- 
guid smile of melancholy joy. He then demanded whether 
the Thebans had obtained the victory^ Being answered in 
the afiirmative, (for the Lacedaemonians indeed had first sent 
to demand the bodies of their slain,) he declared himself 
ready to quit life without regret, since he left his country 
triumphant. . The' spectators lamented^ among other objects 
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of sorrow, that lie should die widiout ohildreD, who might 
inherit the glory of his name, and the fame of his virtues. 
^ Tou mistake," said he, wilh a cheerful presence of mind, 
** I leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctm, and 
Mantiniea, who will transmit my renown to the latest ages/' 
So saying, he ordered the weapon to be extracted, and im- 
mediately expired. The awful solemnity of his death cor- 
responded with the dignified splendour of an active and use- 
ful life. He was buried in the field of battle, where his mo- 
nument still existed, after four centuries, with an inscription 
in elegiac verse, enumerating his exploits. Hadrian, then 
master of the Roman world, added a second column, and a 
new inscription. By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was 
deprived of her principal ornament and defence ; the source 
of her confidence, and the spring of her activity ; and her 
councils were thenceforth less ambitious, and her arms less 
enterprizing. 

The battle of Mantinea was followed by a peace, which 
was ratified by all the states of Greece except Sparta : the 
conditions. of it were, that every state should retain what they 
possessed, and hold it independent of toy other power. 

With the battle of Mantinsea ended the bloody struggle 
for dominion, which had long exhausted Thebes and Sparta. 
In that, or in the preceding engagements, they had lost their 
ablest generals, and the flower of their troops. No Theban 
arose to emulate the magnanimity of EpTaminondas, and to 
complete the designs of that illustrious patriot. Archidamus, 
who succeeded to the Spartan throne, imperfectly justified the 
high opinion conceived of his early wisdom and valour.—- 
Weakened by their wounds, and fatigued by exertions long 
and fruitless, those republics sunk into such weakness,, as en- 
couraged pretensions of their neighbours that had long lain 
dormant. 

During the Boeotian war, the Athenians had acted as aux- 
iliaries only, yet their arms had acquired great lustre. Their 
powerful rivals were humbled and exhausted : experience had 
taught them the danger of attempting to subdae, and the im- 
possibility of keeping in subjection, the territories of their 
warlike neighbours: but the numerous islands of the iEgean 
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and Ionian se«ts^ ike remote coasts of Thrace and Asia, m- 
viced ihe activity of their fleet, which they might now em- 
ploy in foreign CGfnqaests, fearless o'f domestic envy. It ap- 
pears that, soon after the death of Epaminondas, Euboea again 
acknowledged the authority of Athens. The Cyclades and 
Corcyra courted the friendship of a people capable of inter- 
rupting their navigation, and of destroying their commerce. 
Such multiplied advantages revived the ancient grandeur 
of Athens, which once more commanded the sea with a fleet 
of near three hundred sail. 

But notwithstanding this tide of prosperity, which flowed 
^ith most apparent force immediately after the batdc of 
M antinaea, it was difficult to correct abuses that seem inhe- 
rent in the nature of democracy, which left the citizens ty« 
rants in one capacity, and slaves in another. The division of 
the executive power of government rendered it impossible 
to perceive or prevent the hand of oppression. Men knew 
not from what quarter their safety might be assailed ; and be- 
ing called to authority in their turn, they, instead of making 
united opposition to the injustice of their magistrates, con- 
tented themselves with inflicting the sSime injuries which they 
had either previously suffered, or stiU apprehended^ from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconvenience peculiar 
to the Greek republics. While human nature remains un- 
changed, and the passions of men run in their ordinary chan- 
nel,' the right to exercise power will commonly be attended 
with a strong inclination to abuse it. Unless power therefore 
be counteracted by liberty, unless an impervious line of sepa- 
ration be drawn between prerogative and privilege ; it is of 
little consequence whether a country be governed by one ty- 
rant or a thousand : in both cases alike, the condition of man 
is precarious, and force prevails over law. 

This radical defect in Grecian politics produced many ruin- 
ous consequences both in foreign and domestic affairs, which 
were oftener directed by the selfish passions of a few, or the 
fluctuating caprices of the multitude, than by the rational and 
permanent interest of the community. 

In the tumultuary governments of Greece, the sources of 
dissention were innumerable. Although hereditary distinc- 
tions were little known or regarded, the poor and rich formed 



two distinct parties wliich had their paiticubff views and 
separate interests. During the intervals of party rage, pri* 
vate quarrels kept the state in perpetudi ferihentation. Be- 
side the ordinary disputes -concerning property ; the cofliipe* 
titions for civil offices, for military command, for obtainix^ 
public honours, or eluding punishments or burdens, opeoe4 
an ever-flowing source of bitter animosity. Among this Utin 
gious people, neighbours were continually at variance. £ve]y 
man was regarded as a rival and enemy, who had not proved 
himself a friend. Hereditary resentments were perpetuated 
from one generation to another ; and the seeds of discord ber 
ing sown in such abundance, yielded a never-failipg crop of 
libels, invectives, and legal prosecutions. The usual empk^^ 
ment of six thousand Athenians consisted in deciding law* 
suits, the profits of which afforded the principal resource of 
the poorer citizens. 

In the license of democratic freedom, the citizens, poor 
and rich, thought themselves alike entitled to enjoy every 
species of festivity. Pericles introduced the practice of ex- 
hibiting, not only tragedies, but comedies, ^t the public ex* 
pense, and of paying for the admission of the populace. At 
the period of which we write, a considerable portion of the 
revenue was appropriated to the theatre ; and some years af- 
terwards a law was proposed by the demagogue Eubulus, 
and enacted by the senate and people, rendering it capital to 
divert, or even to propose diverting, the theatrical money to 
any other end or object. 

Of all amusements known in polished society, the Grecian 
theatre was doubtless the most elegant and ingenious ; yet 
several circumstances rendered it peculiarly liable to abuae« 
In ancient, as well as in modem times, the corrupt taste of 
the licentious vulgar was ever at variance with the discerning 
judgment of the wise and virtuous. To gvatify the former^ 
in preference to the latter, the Grecian tragedy and comedy 
was purposely calculated, in the extravagant pieces of Aris- 
tophanes and bis profligate cotemporaries and successors. 
These pernicious productions formed the favourite entertain- 
isent of the populace. 
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The Athenian youth are said to have dissipated their for- 
tunes, and melted their vigour of mind and body, in wanton 
and expensive dalliance with the female performers on the 
theatre. Weary and fastidious with excess of criminal in- 
dulgence, they lost all capacity or relish for solid and manly 
occupations ; and at once deserted the exercises of war and 
the schools of philosophers. To fill up the vacuities of their 
listless lives, they, as well as persons more advanced in years, 
loitered in the shops of musicians and other artists ; or saun* 
fered in the forum and public places, idly inquiring after 
news, in which they^took little interest, unless some danger 
alarmed the insipid uniformity of their pleasures. Dice and 
other games of chance were carried to a ruinous excess. The 
people at large were peculiarly addicted to the sensual grati- 
fications of the table ; and, if credit can be given to a poet, 
bestowed the freedom of their city on the sons of Chserephi- 
lus, on account of the uncommon merit of their father in the 
art of cookery. 

Idleness, indulgence, and dissipation, had^ reduced the 
greater part of the Athenian citizens to extreme indigence. 
Although landed property was more equally divided in 
Greece than in any modem country, we are ^ told, that about 
one fourth of the Athenians were* totally, destitute of immovable 
possessions. Their dress was frequently so mean anddirty^ 
that it was diificult by their external appearance to distinguish 
them from slaves, a circumstance which arose not from slo- 
venliness but from poverty. Justice was sold ; riches, vir«* 
tue, eminence of rank or abilities, always exposed to danger, 
and often ended in disgrace. For those needy Athenians, 
who formed the most numerous class in the republic, endea- 
voured to alleviate their misery by persecuting their superi- 
ors ; banishing them their country ; confiscating their estates ; 
and treating them, on the slightest provocation, and often 
without any provocation at all, with the utmost injustice and 
cruelty. Though occasionally directed by the equity of an 
Aristides,' or the magnanimity of a Cimon, they, for the 
most part, listened to men of an opposite character. He who 
could best flatter and deceive them', obtained most of their 
confidence. With ^uch qualifications, the turbulent, licen- 
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tioiiti, mA ditooliile, eommoiily pretsdled iii liie assemblf ; 
and specious or huHful talents usurped the rewards due i6 

real merit. 

Notwithstanding the decay dT martial spirit, the ettra^a^- 
gance of public councils, and Che general corruption of man* 
ners which prevailed in Athens, and in other cities of Greece, 
the arts and sciences were still cultivated with ardout and 
success. l*he political circumstances of Greece, even tht 
minute divisions of territory, had a tendency to promote the 
cultivation of science and the fine arts. Eloquence was so 
All-important in every state, ^at no study by which it might 
be iniproved was indifferent. In democratic governments it 
Was all-powerful, and even in the oligarchical, not only for 
debate among the few who ruled, but for persuasion, it was. 
of great moment. During the period now under review, die 
scholars of Hippocrates and Democritus enriched natural 
philosophy with many important discoveries. The different 
branches of mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy, receiv- 
ed great improvements from Eudoxas, Timseus, Archytas, 
and Meton. 

Statuary was cultivated by Polycletus, Canachus, l^aucy- 
des, and by innumerable artists, in other cities of Greece, 
Italy, and Ionia. The art of Praxiteles gave to stone the 
softness and sensibility of flesh. 

The honour which Polycletus and Praxiteles acquired in 
sculpture, was, during the same age, attained in painting by 
Eupompus and Pamphilus, and above all by Zeuxis and T1- 
manthes. 

' Zeuxis acquired great wealth by his works : at length he 
refused money, boasting that no price could pay them. The 
modesty of Penel6pe was equal to a lesson of mprality. He 
painted Hercules strangling the serpents, in the presence of 
the astonished Amphitryon and Alcmena. His greatest 
work was Jupiter sitting on his throne, and surrounded by 
the gods. 

Timanthes reached the highest perfection of'his art, but his 
genius surpassed the art itself. In several of his pieces, Ti- 
manthes discovered the power of transporting the mind be* 
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yond the.pictnve. He painted to the hacy nillia- thm €k> 
the eye. lahis woifcs mora was understood than expressed. 
The power of expression was carried to a degree of per- 
fection, which it is not easy to believe, and scarcely possible 
to comprehend. Aristides, a Theban painter^ represented 
the sacking of a town : amc»g other scenes of horror, a child 
was painted cling^g to the breast of its wounded mother^ 
who *^ felt and feared" that, after she was dead, the child 
.should suck blood instead of milk. Parrhasius of Ephesus, 
in an earlier age, personified the people of Athens in a figure 
that characterised them at once as cruel and eompassionale, 
proud and humUe, brave and cowardly, elevated and mean. 
Ideal beauty, just proportion, natural and noble atdtudes^ 
a uniform greatness of style, are acknowledged to have equally 
belonged to the ancient painters and statuaries. ' 

Of all the arts cultivated during the period now under re>- 
view, none attained higher proficiency than composition in 
prose. In history, Thucydides and Xenophon excelled. 

The Cyropedia, or Institudons of the elder Cyrus, by 
the latter, is a romance intended to exemplify the doctrines 
taught by Socrates in the Memorabilia; -and to prove the 
success which naturally attends the practice of wisdom and 
virtue, in the great aflhirs of war and government. The 
highest panegyric of this work is, that many learned men 
have mistaken it for a true history, and, deceived by the nar- 
rative, have believed it possible, that, during the various 
stages of a long life, Cyrus should have invariably f<Jlowed 
the dictates of the suUimest philosophy. 

The orators Lysias imd Isocrates flourished in the period 
now under review. The farmer was distinguished by the re- 
fined subtilty of his pleadings ; the latter, by the polished 
elegance of his moral and polidcal orations. Isocrates ven- 
tured not to speak in public ; neither his constitution nor his 
voice admitdng the great exertions necessary for that pur- 
pose. His school of oratory and composition was frequented 
by the noblest youths of Athens, of the neighbouring repub- 
lics, and even by foreign princes. 

But the man of learning, in that age, whose abilities, if pro- 
perly directed, might have most benefited his cotempora^ 



tiett wi» the oekbraled Plato. . He was de8oeiided.£roni the 
CodridflB,. die moAtjUustsioua, as.well as. the most opulent 
family in Athens. His edncatioa was worthy of his birth. 
The gynmastic essrcises formed and invigorated his body^ 
liis mind was. enlarged and enlightened by die. studies, of 
poetry and. geometry. In lus twendedi year he became ac* 
quainted with Socrates, and, . having. compared his own po^ 
etical productions with those of hb immortal predecessors in 
this walk of literature, he committed the former to the flames^ 
and totally addicted himself to philosophy. During eight 
years he continued, an assiduous hearer of Socrates. 

Fear or disgust removed the. scholar of. Socrates from, the 
murderers of his master. Having spent some ti|ne in Thebes, 
£lis, and Megara, he sailed to Cyrene, attracted by the fame 
of the mathematician Theodorus. Egypt next deserved his 
curiosity, as the country to which the science of Theodorus 
ow^d its birth. 

At. his return to Athens, Plato, could.have litde inclina- 
tion to engage in public life. He prudendy withdrew him- 
self from a scene which presented nodiing but danger or 
disgust,, and purchased a small villa in the suburbs near the 
academy or gymnasium, that had been so elegandy adorned 
by Cimoi|« To this retirement his fiune attracted the most 
illustrious characters in his age : the noblest youths of Athens 
daily frequented the school of Plato ; and here he continued 
above forty years, with litde interrupdon, esLcept from his 
voyages into Sicily, instrucdng his disciples, and composing 
his Dialogues, to which philos6phers in ancient. and modem 
times are gready indebted. 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole circle of 
science. Plato aimed at nothing less than to reconcile the 
appearances of the natural and moral world with the wise go- 
vemment of a self-existent, imchanseable Cause ; to explain 
the nature and origin of the human mind, as well aa of its 
various powers of perception, volidon, and intellect ; and, 
on principles resulting from these discoveries, to build a sys- 
tem of ethics, which, in proportion as it was followed by 
mankind, would promote their independence, security, hap- 
piness, and perfection. 
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Pbile WW tbe first philoeopher who suppOTted the doctrine 
cf a luture state by argumenlB that seemed capable of con- 
•vkickig iiiteliigeat and thmking men. From the properties of 
mtfid be inferred the simplicity and indestructibility of the 
enbstanee in which they reside. He described the mental 
^wers with an eloquence that Cicero and Buffon have ilot 
been aUle to surpass. And, since he regarded die soul astlie 
^nciple of life and motion, be thought it absurd to suppose, 
that the diseases and death of the body should take from this 
principle such qualities as it essentially possessed in itself, 
and accidentally communicated to matter. It was his firm 
persuasion that, according to the emplo3mnent of its rational 
and moral powers, die soi^ after its separation from die body, 
would be raised to a higher, or depressed to a lower state o£ 
existence. 

His practical morality, which he borrowed from Socrates, 
is profusely scattered through his dialogues. Plato was no 
less capable of distinguii^mg ideas, than of combining images. 
He united warmth of £Emcy and acuteness of understanding 
in an extmovdinary degree. Yet, when compared widi his 
master, Socrates, his genius will appear more subtile than 
sagacious. Qe vumted that patient spirit of observation 
wMeh distinguished tine illustrious sage, who, in all his rea* 
sonhigs, kept facts ever in his view, and, at every step he 
tnade, looked back with wary circumspection on experience. 
Accompanied by this faithful guide, Socrates trod securely 
within the bounds pf truth and nature ; but his adventurous 
discifde, trusting to the wbgs of fancy, often expatiated in 
imaginary worlds of his own creation. 
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HUiortf of Mace4m. 

FOUR hundced imd sixtem years before the Christiw 
«ra, Macedon appeared scarcely distinguishable firom t}i0 
barbarous kingdoms of Thrace^ PKonia,and Illyricum, whicb 
siuvoqnded it aa the northeast and west^ Towards the south 
it was excluded frcxn the sea by a chain of Grecian repub^ 
Iks. To this inland district, originally confined to the cir^ 
cumference of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Axr 
give prince, of the numerous race of Hercules, conducted a 
small colony of his adventurous and warlike countrymeQ, 
«ad, having conquered the barbarous natives, setded in 
Edcssa, the capitid of the province then named Emathia, and 
afterwards Macedonia. This litde principality under Phi- 
Up grew into a powerful kingdom, and under Alexander 
awelled into die most extensive empire known in the ancient 
worid. 

Caranus, as well as the princes Csenus and Thyrimas, who 
iauDediatdy followed him, had occasion to exercise their 
prudence still more than their valour. Their feeble colony 
of Greeks might have fallen an easy prey to the inhospitable 
ferocity of the barbarous tribes by whom it was on aU sides 
surrounded. But the policy of the first kings of Macedon, 
mstead of vainly attempting to repel or to subdue, endea- 
voured with more success to gain, by good offices, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Emathia and the neighbouring districts. 
They communicated to them the knowledge of many useful 
arts ; they gave them the Grecian religion and government. 
They adopted, in some degree, the language and manners of 
the barbarous natives ; and diey, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tincture of the Grecian language and civilization. 
By this judicious and liberal system, the followers of Cara^ 
nus gradually associated with die warlikjft tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and the same generous policy being em^ 
braced by their descendants, deserves to be regarded as the 
primary cause of Macedonian greatness. 
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Perdiccas so far eclipsed the fame of his three predeces- 
sors, that he is accounted the founder of the monarchy by 
Herodotus and Thucydides. His history, and that of the 
five princes who intervened between him and Alexander I, 
do not merit particular detail. Alexander extended his 
kingdom- to the river Nessus on the east, aind to the Axius 
on the west. His son, Perdiccas II, inherited the abilities 
of his father, without inheriting his integrity. 

Archelaus I, who succeeded to the throne, displayed an 
enlightened policy very beneficial ^o his kingdom. He fa- 
cilitated communication between the principal towns of Ma- « 
cedon, by cutting straight roads through most parts of the 
country ; he built walls and places of strength in the situa- 
tions most favourable for that purpose ; encouraged agricul- 
ture and the arts ; formed magazines of arms ; nused and 
disciplined a considerable body of cavalry ; and added more 
to the solid grandeur of Macedon than had been done by. all 
his predecessors. Nor was he regardless of the arts of peace* 
His palace was adorned by the works of Grecian painters. 
Euripides was long entertained at his court. Men of merit 
and genius, in all the various walks of literature and science, 
were invited to reside in Macedon, and treated with distin- 
guished regard, by a monarch duly attentive to promote his 
own glory and the happiness of his subjects. 

By his death, the prosperity of Macedon was interrupted 
for almost half a century, crowded by a succession of ten 
princes, or usurpers, whose history is a perpetual series of 
crimes and calamities. Amidst these disorders, the sceptre 
still remained in the family of Hercules, but almost evety 
prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. In order to 
attain their purpose, the diiFerent competitors courted the 
assistance of the Thr^cians, of the Illyrians, of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Ol}mthian. confederacy pf Athens, of Sparta, and 
of Thebes; and each of those powers. endeavoured to turn 
to their own immediate profit the dissensions in Macedonia. 
Passing over this period, we {)roceed to the reign of Phi- 
lip. He was declared king of Macedpn B. C. 360. His 
reign is an interesting spectacle to those who are delighted 
with surveying the active energies and resources of a vigo- 
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rous and comprehensive mind. From the age of fifteen he 
had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the family, and under the di- 
rection of Epaminondas. He visited the principal republics 
of Greece, whose institutions, in peace and war, he examined 
with a sagacity far superior to his years. The tactics of the 
Lacedemonians were the first new establishment which he 
introduced into Macedon. Nor was the improvement of 
his knowledge the only fruit of his travels. Iti Athena, 
Philip acquired the friendship and esteem of Plato, Isocra- 
tes, and Aristotle, and the early connexion which he formed 
with the principal leaders of Athens, and the neighbouiing 
republics, contributed, iti no small degree, to the success ojf 
his future designs. 

He availed himself of the affectionate admiration of his 
subjects, to establish such institutions as might maintain and 
extend his own power, and confirm the solid grandeur of 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed in the 
heroic ages, and which had been early introduced into that 
kingdom, circutriscribed the royal authority within very nar* 
row bounds. The chiefs and nobles, especially in the more re- 
mote provinces, regatded themselves as the rivals and equals 
of their sovereign. In foreign war they followed his stand- 
ard, but they often shook his throne by domestic sedition $ 
and we may discover several instances in which they disa- 
vowed their allegiance, and assumed independent govern- 
ment over considerable districts of the country. The mo- 
ment of glory and success seemed the most favourable for 
extinguishing this dangerous spirit, and quashing the proud 
hopes of the nobles. In this design Philip proceeded with 
artful policy. From Ae bravest of the Macedonian youth 
he chose a select body of companions, who, bemg distin- 
guished by honourable appellations, and entertained at the 
royal table, attended the king's person in war and in hunting. 
Their intimacy with the sovereign obliged them to use supe- 
rior diligence in all the severe duties of a military life. 
These noble youths, animated with the hope of glory, vied 
with each other to gain admission into this distinguished or* 
der : and, while on one hand they served as hostages for 
the allegiance of their families, they formed, on the other, 
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a useful seminary of future generals, who, after conquering 
for Philip and Alexander, at length conquered for tiiem*- 
selves, and divided the spoils of the ancient world. 

The death of Agis, the most warUke chieftain of the Paeo* 
nians, drew Philip into the field, to revenge recent injuries, 
which those barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. He over- 
ran their country without resistance, carried oiF slaves and 
plunder, imposed a tribute on their chiefs, took hostages, 
«id reduced Pasonia to an absolute dependence on Macedoij. 

The Pseonians were no sooner reduced, than Philip under- 
took a winter's campaign against Bardyttis and the Illyrians, 
the hereditary enemies of his family and kingdom. He 
marched towards the frontier of Illyria, at the head of ten 
thousand foot and six hundred horse. Illyria had been ex- 
tended on the east to the prejudice of Macedon, which it 
totally excluded from the excellent harbours on the Adriatic. 
This was an important consideration to a prince who seems 
to have early meditated the raising of .a naval power. Phi- 
lip proceeded forward, with the caution necessary to be ob- 
served m an hostile territory. After a fruitless negociation, 
BardyUis met him in the field, with an adequate body of in*> 
fantry, but with only fofur hundred horse. The Macedonian 
phalanx attacked the Illyrian column in front, while the tar- 
geteers and light armed troops galled its flanks, and the cav- 
alry harassed its rear. The lUyrians, thus surrounded on 
every side^ were crushed between two Opposite assaults, 
wkhout having an opportunity to exert their full strength. 
Their resistance must have been vigorous, since seven thou- 
sand were left on the field of batde, and with them their 
gallant leader BardyUis, who fell at the age of ninety, fight- 
ing bravely on h<M'seback. The loss of their experienced 
chief, and of the flower of their youthful warriors, broke the 
strength and courage of the Illyrian tribes, who sent a depu- 
tation to Philip, humbly ctaving peace, and submitting their 
fortune to the will of the conqueror. Philip granted them 
the same terms which he had lately imposed on the Pseoni- 
ans. That patt of their country which lies east of the lake 
Lichnidus, he joined to Macedon. The town and lake of 
Lichnidus were fiftv miles distant from the Ionian Sea, but 
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such was the ascendant that the airms and policy of Philip 
acquired over his neighbours, that the inhabitants of the in- 
termediate districts soon adopted the language and manners 
of their conquerors, and their territory, hitherto unconnected 
with any foreign power, sank into such an absolute depen* 
dence on Macedon, that many ancient geographers con8i4er- 
ed it as a province of that country. 

Having settled the af&irs of lUyria, Philip returned home 
to pursue farther conquests. He had secured and extended 
the northern and western frontier of Macedon, but the rich 
southern shores, chiefly inhabited by Greeks, presented at 
once a more tempting prize and a more formidable enemy. 
The confederacy of Olynthus, having thrown off the yoke 
of Sparta, had become more powerful than ever. Most of 
the towns of Chalcidica had become its allies or subjects, 
and this populous and wealthy province, together with Pan- 
gseus on the right, and Pieria on the left, formed a barrier, 
suiEcient, not only to guard the Grecian states against Mace- 
don, but even to threaten the safety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to direct the active policy of Philip 
towards acquisitions, immediately necessary in themselves, 
and essential to the completion of his remote puq>oses. . In 
the course of twenty years he accomplished Ws designs, and 
conquered Greece ; often varying his mea^s ; never chang- 
ing his end ; and, notwithstanding the circumstances and 
events that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold the 
opening and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step in 
which paved the way for that which followed, till die whole 
ended in the most signal triumph perhaps ever atuined by 
human prudence over courage and fortune. 

The importance of Olynthus and Chalcidica, could not di- 
vert the sagacity of Philip from Amphipolis, which he. re- 
garded as a more necessary, though less splendid conquest. 
The possession of Amphipolis, which would connect Mace- 
don with the sea, and secure to that kingdom many cominer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and mines of 
Mount Pangsus, the former of which was essential to the 
raising of a naval power, and the latter to Ae fornung and 
keeping on fbot a sufficient military force. 
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PhHip marched rapidly towards Ani^polU, and prewed 
that city with a vigorous siege. The itdidbitants, deeply 
aieeted by the near prospect of a calaonity which they had 
taken litde care to prevent, had recourse in their distre^ lo 
Athens. Thither diey dispatched two of their most distin- 
guished citizens, to re(»«sent the danger of an alliance be- 
tween Philip and Olynthus, and to intreat the Athenians to 
take Amphipolis under the protection of their fleet. 

The Athenians treated the deputies of Amphipolis with 
little tespect. The besieged city was thus deprived of all 
hopes of relief. Hiilip pressed tiie attack with new vigour. 
A breach was made in the walls, and the Amphipolitans, af- 
ter an o{)stinate defence, surrendered at discretion. 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his own profit 
to the punishment of his enemies. It was his interest to pre- 
serve and to aggrandise, not to depopulate Amphipolis. He 
banished a few daring leaders, whose seditious or patriotic 
spirit might disturb the measures of his government. The 
bulk of the citizens were treated with sufficient mildness. 
Their territory was reunited to Macedon. 

Philip, ever vigilant and active, pursued his conquests in 
Thrace, and penetrated to the town of Crenidae, situated at 
tVie foot of Movmt Pangseus, and distant ten miles from the 
sea. He admired the soliury beauty of the place, which pro- 
dticed the finest and most delicious fruit and flowers. But 
his attention was attracted by objects more important, by the 
gold mines in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought by 
colonies from Thasos and Athens, but totally neglected since 
the ignorant Thracians had become masters of Crenida. 
Philip expelled those barbarians from a possession which 
tiiey seemed unworthy to hold. Having descended into the ' 
gold mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the decayed 
labours of the ancient proprietors. By his care tiie water 
was dramed off, the canals were repaired, and the bosom of 
Jht earth was again opened and ransacked with eager avidity, 
by a prince who weU knew the value of the precious metals. 
A Macedonian colony was planted at Crenida, which hence- 
forth assumed the name of Philippi, a name bestowed ako 
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OD the golden coins strack by order of Philip, to the annual 
amount of nearly a dioosand talents. 

Having effected the main purpose of hia Thracian expedi- 
tion, the prudence of Philip set bounds to his conquests in 
that country, and carried his arms into Thessaly, which, by 
the murder of Alexander of Phers, was oppressed by three 
tyrants instead of one« These were Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, 
md Lycophron, the brothers»in4aw, the assassins, and the 
successors of Alexander. The resentment of the Hiessa* 
lians, and ihe valour of the Macedonian troops, totally de* 
ieated those oppressors of their country, who were reduced 
to such humiliating terms, as seemed sufficient to prevent 
them from being thenceforth formidable^ either to their own 
subjects or to their neighbours. The Thessafians concluded^ 
in the first emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with 
their deliver, by which diey surrendered to him the revenues 
arising from their fieurs and commercial towns, as well as all 
the conveniences of dieir harbours and shipping ; and, extra- 
ordinary as this cession was, Philip found means to render 
it effectual and permanent. 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Arybbas, king 
of Epirus, a small principality which skirted the western 
frontier of Thessaly. In his excursions from Thebes, Philip 
had early seen Olympias, the sister of that prince, whose wit 
and spirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and beauty, 
had made a deep impression on his heart. But the active 
ambition which employed and engrossed the first years of 
Philip^s reign, suspended his love till his expedition into 
Thessaly furnished a fresh opportunity for renewing his ac- 
quaintance with her. Their first subsequent interview natu- 
rally revived his tender passions ; and, as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally descended from Achilles, the match appeared 
every way suitable. Arybbas readily yielded his consent, 
and the beautiful princess was conducted into Macedon. 

The nuptials of Philip were solemnized at Pella with un« 
lisual pomp and splendour. Several months were destined to 
religious shows and processions, to gymnastic games and ex- 
ercises, and to musical and dramatic entertainments. The 
voluptuous inactivity in which Philip secmad sunk, encoura- 
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ged the hopes of his enemies. The tributaty princes of Pso* 
nia and Illyria prepared to rebd ; the king of Thrace con* 
curred in their designs. This general conspiracy of neigh- 
bouring states might have repressed for a while the fortune of 
Macedon, if Philip had not been seasonably informed of die 
danger, by his faithful emissaries in those countries. 

Early in the ensuing spring he took the field with the flow- 
er of the Macedonian troops. Parmenio, the general in whom 
he had most confidence, crushed the rebellion in Illyria. Phi- 
lip was equally successful in Pseonia and Thrace. While he 
returned from the latter he was informed of the victory of 
Parmenio. A second messenger acquainted him, that his 
horses had gained the prize in the chariot races at the Olympic 
games ; a victory which he regatded as far more honourable, 
and which he carefully commemorated by impressing a cha- 
riot on his coins. Almost at the same time, a third messen- 
ger arrived to tell him that Olympias had brought forth a 
prince at Pella, to whom, as born amidst such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the diviners announced the greatest prosperity 
and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not overset the wis- 
dom of Philip, if we may judge by the first authentic trans- 
action which immediately followed. This was the correspond 
dence with Aristotle. His first letter to the philosopher is 
written with a brevit)* which marks the king and the man of 
genius. ^^ Know that a son is bom to us. We thank the gods, 
not so much for their gift, as for bestowing it at a time when 
Aristotle lives. We -assure ourselves that you will form him 
a prince, worthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon." — 
Aristotle commenced this illustrious employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards, when the opening mind of Alexander 
might be supposed capable of receiving the benefit of his in- 
structions. The success of his labours will be explained in 
the sequel. The fortune of Alexander surpassed that of all 
•other conquerors. Yet the fame of the philosopher far sur- 
passed that.of his royal pupil. Sixteen centuries after the de-v 
struction of Alexander's empire, the writings of Aristode 
continued to maintain an unexampled ascendancy over the 
opinions^ and^vm «ver the aaions of men. 
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Philip had now reigned almost five yean. He had gready 
enlarged the boundaries^ he had still more augmented the re- 
venues, of Idis kingdom. P«eonia, no longer the rival, was be- 
come an obsequious province of JMEacedon. At the expence 
of Thrace and Illyria, he had extended his frontier on the 
east to the sea of Thasos ; on the west to the lake Lychni- 
dus. He was master of Thessaly without having the trouble 
to govern it. He secured many commercial advantages by 
the possession of Amphipolis. His troops were numerous 
and well disciplined, his large finances were regulated with 
economy, and ibt mines of Philippi furnished him with an 
annual resource, alike useful to all his designs* 

The first and most natural object of his desire was the ter« 
ritory of Olynthus, the moat populous and fertile portion of 
the *Maced«nian coast. His second, and far more arduous 
purpose, was to obtain the sovereignty of Greece. But, in- 
stead of discovering these designs, he had hitherto carefully 
cultivated the friendship of the Olynthians, and had deserved 
their gratitude by many solid and important services. Philip 
was sensible, that by snatching too eagerly at this glorious 
prize, he might destroy for ever his prospect of obtaining it. 
While the Athenians were occupied by the destructive war 
with their confederates, he had, indeed, embraced the oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of several of their dependent setde- 
ments in Thrace and Macedon, colouring, however, these 
proceedings by the pretence of justice or necessity s and 
tempering even his hostilities, by many partial acts of kind- 
ness and respect. Before the social war was ended, the 
seeds of dissension, so profusely scattered in Greece, were 
likely to ripen into a new quarrel far more general and im- 
portant. Philip patiently waited their maturity. His hopes 
were founded on the domestic animosities of Greece ; but 
the too early discovery of his system might have united a 
hundred thousand warriors against their conmion enemy '; 
whereas, by the secret refinements of a slow and steady poli* 
•cy, he effected his vast purposes, without being obliged, on 
any one occasion, to figjht against thirty thousand men. 

About this time was kindled the sacred war, which lasted 
ten years, and cost the Phocians ten thomand talents. The 
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Amphictyons alleged, that the rights of religion had been ma- 
terially violated by the Phocians, who had ploughed lands con- 
secrated to Apollo, and therefore withdrawn from agriculture. 
The crime of the Phocians (if their useful labours deserve 
the name of crime) was neillier great nor unprecedented. 
But the proud tyranny of die Amphictyons, careless of such 
distinctions, fulminated an angry decree against Phocis, com- 
manding the sacred lands to be laid waste, and imposing a 
heavy fine on that community. 

The Phocians were deeply affected by their danger. To 
pay the money demanded of them exceeded their power. It 
would be grievous to desolate the fields which their own 
hands had cultivated with so much toil. The commands of 
the Amphictyons were indeed peremptory ; but that coun- 
cil had not any sufficient force to render them effectual, should 
the devoted objects of their vengeance venture to dispute 
their authority. This measure was strongly recommended 
by Philomelus, whose popular eloquence and valour gave him 
a powerful ascendant in Phocis. He possessed great here* 
ditary wealth, contemned the national superstition, and, being 
endowed with a bold ambitious spirit, expected to rise, 
amidst the tumult of action and danger, to pre-eminence in 
his republic. After repeated deliberations, in which he flat- 
tered the vanity and tempted the avarice of his countrymen, 
by proving that to them of right belonged the guardianship 
of the Delphian temple, and the immense treasures contained 
within its sacred walls, he brought the majority of the senate 
and assembly into his opinion. As the properest instrument 
to execute his own measures, Philomelus was named gene- 
ral : the Phocian youth flocked to his standard ; and his 
private fortune, as well as the public revenue, was consumed 
in purchasing the mercenary aid of those needy adventurers, 
who abounded in every province of Greece. 
' The following year was employed by Philomelus in pro- 
viding arms, in exercising his troops, and in an embassy, 
which he undertook in person to Sparta. But Archidamus 
was unwilling'to take a principal part in the firs|: dangerous 
experiment^ and to post himself in the front of battle, against 
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the revered decrees of an as8eiid>ly, considered as the legal 
guardiui of natiomd religion and liberty. He assured Philo- 
' ineluB, that both himself and the Spartans fully approved his 
cause ; that reasons of a temporary nature hindered their 
declaring themselves openly ; but that he might depend on 
secret supplies of men and money. 

Ejicouraged by this assurance, and by a considerable sum 
immediately put into his hands, Philomelus, at h'ls return, 
ventured on a measure not less audacious than unexpected* 
The temple of Delphi, so awfully guarded by superstition, 
was scarcely defended by any military force. Philomelus, hav- 
ing prepared the imagination of his followers for this bold 
enterprise, immediately conducted them towards Delphi, de* 
feated the feeble resistance of the Thracidae, who inhabited 
the neighbouring district, and entered the sacred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Dclphians, who ex*' 
pected no mercy from a man devoid of respect for religion, 
prepared themselves, in silent horror, for beholding the com- 
plicated guilt of sacrilege and murder. But Philomelus dis- 
pelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared that he had 
come to Delphi with no hostile disposition against the in- 
habitants, with no sacrilegious designs against the temple. 
His principal motive was to emancipate them both from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons. To the same pur- 
pose he scattered declarations through the different repuUics 
of Greece. The Spartans and Athenians came to the reso- 
lution of supporting the measures of Philomelus. 

The Thebans, on the other hand, determined to take the 
field in defence of their insulted religion and violated laws. 
Their operaUons were conducted with that extreme slowness 
natural to confederacies. Philomelus acted with more vigour : 
by imposing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had been en- 
riched by the devotion of Greece, and then by taking very 
uncommon liberties with the treasure of Apollo, he collected 
above ten thousand mercenaries, who sacrificed all scruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich spoil. Such at 
least was the general character of his followers. To the few 
who had more piety or .less avaricie, he endeavoured to ju9* 
tify his measures by the authority of an oracle. The pythia 
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at firstrefiised to mount the sacred tripod. Philomelm stendf 
commanded her. She obeyed with reluctance; obaerving, 
that being akeady master of Delphi, he might act without 
sanction or control. Philomelus waited for no other answer, 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknowledgement of 
his absolute authority. 

* Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple and city of 
Delphi, ia which he placed a strong garrison, and, with the 
remainder of his forces, boldly marched forth to repel the 
incursions of the enemy. During two years, hostilities were 
carried on with various fortune against the Locrians and 
Thebans. Victory for the ^ost part inclined to the Pho- 
cians ; but there happened not any decisive action, nor was 
the war memorable on any other account but that of the ex- 
cessive cruelty mutually inflicted and suffered. The Phocian 
^prisoners were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches 
convicted of the most abominable sacrilege and impiety ; and 
the resentment of their countrymen retaliated with equal 
severity on the unhappy captives whom the chance of war 
frequently put into their hands. 

As both armies anxiously expected reinforcements, they 
were unwilling to risk a general engagement, till at last chance 
rendered that measure unavoidable. Entangled among the 
woods and mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage at- 
tracted them towards the same point. The van-guards met 
^unexpectedly near the town of Neon, and began to skirmish. 
A general and fierce action followed, in which the Phocians 
were repelled by superior numbers. Pathless woods, abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obstructed their retreat. In vain Phi- 
lomelus strove, with his voice and arm, to rally the fugitives. 
He himself was carried along by the torrent to the brow of 
a precipice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with de- 
spair. The enemy advanced ; it seemed impossible to escape 
their vengeance. The resolution of Philomelus was prompt 
and terrible: with a vigorous bound he sprang from the 
rock, thus eluding the resentment of his pursuers. 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after the defeat 
and death of Philomelus, should not have pursued their good 
fortune, without allowing the enemy time to recover strength. 
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chief would deter a successoir ; and that the Phocians would 
crave peace. Such indeed was the resolution of the^more 
respectable part of the Phocians. But the bold, impious, and 
needy, who composed the most numerous description of that 
pepide, were bent on continuing the war« An assembly was con* 
vened, when Onomarchus, in a set speech, encouraged them 
to persevere. His opintbn prevailed ; h^ was named gene^ 
ral ; and his conduct soon proved, that he equalled his bro- 
ther in boldness and ambition, and surpassed him in activity 
and enterprise. None better knew the power of gold, or had 
more address in employing it. With the Delphic treasure 
lie coined such a quantity of money, as, perhaps, had never 
before circulated in Greece. The Phoctan army was restored 
and augmented ; their allies were rendered more hearty in 
their cause ; even their enemies were not proof against the 
temptations which c<xitinually assailed their fidelity. By 
seasonable bribes Onomarchus distracted the councils of 
Thebes, and kept their arms inactive. The neighbouring 
states were persuaded to observe a neutrality, while the 
Thessalians, a people at all times noted for avarice and fraud, 
openly embraced the cause of Phocis. 

These multiplied advantages were not allowed to languish 
in the hands of Onomarchus. At the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army, he poured down on Locris and Do- 
ris; ravaged the country; took Thronium by storm; laid 
several* cities under contribution; pierced into Bceotia; and 
made himself master of Orchomenus. The Thebans assem- 
bled their forces to stem the torrent. Onomarchus first met 
with a repulse before the walls of ChasroniBea, and he ventured 
not to renew the engagement. 

In Thessaly, the intrigues of Philip had counteracted the 
gold of Onomarchus. But Lycophron, who was the chief 
partisan of the latter, had again established himself in Pherv. 
Pegass, Magnesia, and several places of less note, declared 
for the tyrant and for Phocis. llie Macedonian interest prer 
vailed elsewhere; and the factions were equally balanced^ 
when Philip, with his usual diligence, entered Thessaly, de- 
feated Phayllus, besieged and took Pegaa«, and drove t})e 
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enemy with di8g;race towards the frontier of Phock. The 
fear of losing his newly-acquired interest among the Thesaa* 
lians made Onomarchus evacuate Bceotia, and advance against 
Philip with his whole army. The Macedonians, though less 
numerous, did not decline the engagement. At the fint 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated towards the 
neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered his men to puvsue 
in their ranks. Onomarchus, foreseeing that the Maeedonialw 
would follow in close order, had posted a detachment on the 
summit of a precipice, who were ready, on a given signal, to 
roll down fragments of rocks, and stones of an enormous 
size, on the embatded phadanx. The line of march, in which 
the moment before they proceeded with such firmness and 
confidence, was converted into a di^adful scene of carnage 
and ruin. Before they recovered from their constematioii, 
the flying Phocians returned to the charge. Philip, however, 
rallied his men, and, while Onomacchus hesitated to advance, 
drew them off in good order, saying, that they did not re«> 
treat through fear, but retired like rams, in order to strike 
with the more impetuous vigour. 

This saying was finally justified, although the Phocians and 
Lycophron first enjoyed a short triumph. The tyrant estab* 
lished himself, as he thought, securely, in his native city ; 
the Phocians, reinforoed by their Thessalian allies, again h^ 
vaded Bceotia, assaulted and took Coromsa, and dreadfully 
alarmed the Thdbans. But Philip, having recruited his army, 
returned into Thessaly . A considerable portion of the Thea* 
salians received the king of Macedon as their deKverer^ — • 
Onomarchus, therefore, was obliged to withdraw his forces 
from Boeotia. At the head of twenty thousand foot, and five 
hundred horse, he marched to the defence of Lycophron, and 
was met by the enemy, still more numerous, on the levd 
coast of Magnesia. To remind his soldiers that they fought 
in the cause of Delphi and of Heaven, Philip crowned their 
heads with the laurel, consecrated to Apollo, and adonied his 
ensigns and standards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity. Their onset was impetuous and fierce, and their 
valour, animated by enthusiasm, rendered them irresistibk, 
though the enemy fought with the fury of despair. Three 
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diousand Thessoliin cbvalry rendered the pursuit Uoodf and 
destructive. Above six thousand perished in the batde, or i^ 
the pursuit. The body of Onooaarchus was found among the 
slain : PhiKp ordered it to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of 
peculiar infamy. The rest were thrown into the sea, as un* 
welMliy, by their impious sacrilege, of the rites of sepulture. 
Three thousMid were taken alive ; but it is not absolutely cer- 
tain whether diey were drowned or carried into captivity. 

It might have been expected that such a detisive blow 
would have proved fatal to the Phocians. But Philip, who 
had conquered them in Thessaly, durst not pursue his ad- 
vantage by invading Phocis ; well knowing, diat an attempt 
to pass tttt straits of Thermopylae would alarm not only his 
enemies but his allies^ It was his interest to perpetuate dis- 
sension in Greece. For that reason he fomented the discord 
that reigned among the states of Peloponnesus i and, though 
he had puaashed the obnositms Phocians, he was unwilling to 
term i n ate a war, which diverted the public attention from 
watching his own ambitious designs. His victory over an 
odious enemy extended his just renown. He seeuned the do* 
ttiaion of Thessaly, by planting garrisons* in Pherse, Pegas«, 
and Magnesia. His army was ready to march towards Greece^ 
on die first favourable opportunity ; but, till that should ar* 
riffle, he rejoiced to see both divisions of that country involv* 
ed in war^ which idlowed him to accomplish the subordinate 
purposes of his reign. He had long deceived the Olynthians 
by good oflkes and promises, but now began to throw oflFthe 
mask, and to show diat he meant to be their master. He ac« 
tnatty applied to Kersobleptes, whom he detached from the 
interest of Athens $ and, having raised him on the mins of 
the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained his 
confidence, and waited an occasion to destroy him with se* 
curi^. The dominions of that prince, opened the way to 
B3rzanCiwn, the possession of which must hskve eariy tempt* 
ed the ambition of PhUip. He began to disoov^ his deMgns 
against Byzantium by attacking the fi^rtress of Ifensum, 
which fiarmed its fnrincipal ornament. The town of Hennim 
was smaU, and in itself unimportant ; its harbour was dan* 
gerous and deceitful i but being situate contiguous to Byzan^ 
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dam, it served as an outwcnlc antf delcnoe to dwl fkk aii4 
populous city. 

The Athenians had sufficient penetration to discern the 
drift of those enterprizes. TheyConned an allianee with the 
republic of Olynthus ; they warned Kersobleptes of his dan» 
ger ; and they voted a numerous fleet to sail to die dettmom 
of Hersum, or rather of Byzantium, widi Irhich they €tt«- 
ried on a lucrative commerce. But these spirited exertions 
were not of long continuance. Philip's wound at MediMe 
threw him into a dangerous malady. Tht report of his sicIl* 
ness was, before it reached Athens, magnified into Madeidi. 
The Athenians rejoiced in so seasonable a deliverance, 
laying aside dieir naval preparations, bent their principal 
tendon to the sacred war. 

That unhappy contest was renewed t^ PhayUna, the bro* 
ther of Philomelas, and Onomarchus. Phayllus availed Ina* 
self to die ntmost of die only resource which was left Um* 
Having converted into ready money die most preciotts dc<» 
dications of Delphi, he doubled die pay of his tnercenarica. 
This extraordinary enoouiagenent brought -new advenfinreta 
to his standard, andl soon rendered his army equal to thac of 
either of his predecessors. The fugitive ThessaMans, aan 
sembled in a body by Lycophron, entered inao his pay. By 
means of die Delphic treasure, he acquired, fibewise, die 
public assistance of a thousand LacedsMnonians, two tlKMi'- 
sand Achaeans, five thousand Athenian fiiot, widi four hini« 
dred cavalry. These powerftil reinforcementB enabled die 
Phocians to take the field with a good prospect of sncceaa^ 

Philip, meanwhile, had recovered from his Indispoaidon. 
The votes and preparations of the Athenians had* tanght 
him that his designs conld no longer be concealed. He was 
acquainted with die alliance formed be^een that Ibpnfalic 
and Olynthus. His emissaries gave him inteUigence of the 
actual commotions in Greece, where the countenance and as- 
sistance of so many powerful^states abetted die sacrilege «f 
the Phocians. The occasion required thai he should appear 
in favour of his allies, and in defence of die pious cause 
which he had formeriy maintained with so modi glory- Hia 
pnophies were still fresh and blooming t and not only the 



ThetMOU) Domoft, and Locnans, who were principals in the 
war, but the uncere votaries of Apollo in every quarter of 
GiMce, secredjr eiqiected him as their deliverer : while his 
eMmies admired his {uety, and tremUed at his valour ; and, 
as they had been lately amused with the news of his sickness 
and death, they would now view with religious terror his un* 
fnipected appearanee at TheraiopybB, to assert the violated 
rights of the Delphian temple. Such were the bq)es and 
motives on which Philip, at the head of a numerous army, 
4irected his march towards those celebrated straits. 

But die event showed that on this occasion he had made a 
(Use estimate of the superstition or timidity of the Greeks, 
and particularly of the Athenians. That people penetrated 
his designs, and determined to oppose them. Under .the 
veil of reUgiotts 2eal, they doubted not that he concealed a 
demre to invade and conquer their country ; and, on the first 
intalligence of this expedition, their foresight and patriotism 
represented T^e Macedonians, Thessaliaps, and Thebana 
pouring down like a destructive inundation* on Attica and 
Peloponnesus. With an alacrity and ardour of which there 
was no recent example in tiieir councils, they flew to arms, 
launched their fleet, sailed to Thermopylx, and took possesr 
ston of tiie straits. 

Never did P^p meet with a more cruel disappointment, 
ikan in being time antacipaled by a people whom* he had so 
oAm deceived. He retired with deep regret, leaving the 
nocian war |o be carried on by the Tbebans and their allies. 
Meanwhile, the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; 
and called an assembly to deliberate qn measures proper to 
restrain his ambition. 

Tins assembly is rendered memorable by the first appear- 
ance of Demosthenes against Philip. Two yearft had elapsed 
since this illustrious oraKH- began to appear on the theatre of 
public life. The Athenians were then involved in the sacred 
war; their northern possesuons were continually insulted, 
jdundered, or conquered by Philip ; yet, in this situation of 
affiurs, the mercenary partisans of thai prince, in order to 
divert the pubUc attention from his tqo aspiring designs^ af- 
fected to extend their views to Aua, and to be alarmed by 
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ike motioBB of AFtaxences Odnis, who was pveptring to re- 
duce the rebeb of CyfitaB^ ^STP^ ^"^ Phdenicm. In eveiy 
astemUy of the peopk, the prefttures of PfaiKp dwelt, widi 
ezi^genited terror, oa the naval and military preparation of 
the great king, which diey represented as certainly destined 
to revenge the recent iojuriea committed by die Athenian 
troqis on the coast of Asia ; and the Adieniana were ex- 
horted to imitate the memorable exploits of dieir ancetors 
in the Persian war, which shed a lustre on ail the succeed- 
ipg periods of their history. 

Isocrates the orator joined in this popular endiusiasm, toge* 
dier with the statesman and general, Phocion, two men whose 
talents and virtues would have done honour to the mostillas** 
trioua age of the republic. The unblemished integri^ of 
Isocrates, t)ie disinterested poverty of Phocion^ afford suft^ 
cient proof that neither of these great men were corrupted 
by Macedonian gold. But they both perceived that the iodo^ 
leace and unsteadiness of Athens were incapable of contending 
with the unceasing activity of PUlip, and bpdi edmrted their 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendship of a prince, 
against whom they could not make war with any reasouable 
prospect of success. 

Isocrates, from the most accurate and extensive survey of 
die political history of Greece, discovered that a foreign war 
alone could heal the domestic dissensions which reigned in 
every quarter of that djvided country ; and, from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defects in the goTcmment of The« 
bes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded Macedon as the state, 
and Philip as the general, best endded, and best qualified, 
to assume the command of a military expedition into Asia, 
to revenge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian colo-> 
nies from the actual oppression of barbarians. On this im- 
portant subject he addressed a discourse to Philip ; and he 
repeatedly insisted on the same topic with die Athenians. 

The sentiments and views of Demosthenes were equally 
different from those of Isocrates and Phocion on the one 
hand^ and fjrom those of the infamous hirelings of Phdip on 
the other. None knew better thanhe thecorrupdan and de- 
generacy of his countrymen ; but h^ hoped to rouse them 
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from their lediargy bjr his eioqueiice. His iiiMigiastion was 
fitted with ;the ancient tjknry ci the republic ; in the ardour of 
patriotieni he forgot the moderation of philosophy ; and he 
woidd rather have seen Athena defeated at the head of her 
allies^ than victorious under the standard of the Macedonians, 
or any atandard but her owir. With such eentiments and 
character he was naturally a favourite of the people, and a 
warm partisan of popular government ; while Phocion pre- 
ferred a moderate aristocracy, and Isocrates was inclined to 
' regard a well-regulated monarchy, as the best of all govern- 
ments* 

In hia first speeches before the assembly, Demosthenes m- 
nounces himself as the minister of the people at large, whom 
be exhorted to awaken from their indolence, and at length to 
assume the direction of their own affairs. From considera- 
tions of their present circumstances, and of the designs and 
commotions of neighbouring powers, he advised them to for- 
sake all distant and romantic schemes of ambition : and to 
prqmre for repelling the attacks that might be made against 
their own dominions. He insisted earnesdy on a better re- 
gulation of dieir finances, on ^e retrenching of many super- 
fluous branches of expence, and especially on a more equita- 
ble repartidon of puUic burdens. 

Subsequent events justified the opinions and enforced the 
counsels of Demostbenes«» The Athenians were delivered 
from their ill-grounded fears of Artaxerxes Ochus, when 
they beheld the-preparations of that monarch directed against 
his rebellious subjects. . The encroachments of Philip be- 
came coiitinually more daringand more formidable ; and his 
recent attempts to seize the straits of Thermopylse shewed 
the necessity of opposing him with vigour. 

In this juncture, Demosthenes mounted die rostrum, and, 
after a short introduction, proceeded to observe-—^ Atheni- 
ans, you, ought not to despair. For the same circumstance 
which is the cause of y<^ur past misfortunes, ought to fumish 
the source of your present hope. What is that i Your own 
negligence and doth, not the power of your enemies, have 
disordered the state. Had your distress arisen notwith- 
Standing your utmost care to prevent it, there would then be 
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Ikde hope of rdlef • But, since it is occasioned fay your own 
misconduct, you need only repair your enrors in order to re* 
trieve your affairs. In the infimcy of his fortune, had PMKp 
reasoned timidly as we do now, ^ How shall I, destitute q£ 
allies, attack the Athenians, whose garrisons command my 
frontier V he would not have engaged in those enterprises 
which have been crowned with such signid success, nor rais- 
ed his kingdom to' such an unexampled pitch of grandeur. 
No, Athenians ! he knew well, that towns and fortresses be* 
l<mg of right to the conqueror. Guided by these principles, 
he has subdued and governs all ; holding some communitiss 
by right of conquest, and others under die titles of allies. 
But should you, Athenians ! imitate the example of Philip, 
and apply seriously to your interest, you would speedily re- 
cover those advantages which your negligence only has lost. 
Favourable occasions will yet occur ; for you must not im)i- 
gine that Ph!I!p, like a god, enjoys his prosperity for evfer 
fixed and immutable. No, Athenians ! there are those who 
hate him, who fear him, who envy him, eten among dit»e 
who appear to be the most devoted to his cause. These are 
universal passions, from which the allies of Macedon are not 
exempted. They have hitherto concealed them, finding no 
resource in you ; but it depends on your councils tocaU them 
into action. When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when 
will you exert your vigour ? What can be more urgent than 
the present juncture ? To freemen, the most necessary of afl 
motives is the shame of misconduct. Or, say, will it still be 
your sole business to saunter in the public places, enquiring 
after news ? What can be more new, than that a Macedoni- 
an should conquer Athens, and enslave Greece f Is Philip 
dead ? No, but in great danger. What matters it to you 
whether he is sick or dead, sin^e, if you thus manage your 
affairs, your folly will soon raise up another Philip ?'' 

After this animated remonstrance, Demosthenes proposed 
a plan of operations calculated chiefly for defence. The Athe«- 
nians, he observed. Were not yet prepared to meet Philip in 
the field. They must begin by protecting Oljoithus and the 
Chersonesus from his incursions. Meanwhile preparations 
could be made at home for carrying on the war, in due time, 
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with more numerous foKes and with greater vigour. De- 
mosthenes required, that only the fourth part of the troops 
should consist of Athenian citizens ; and the immediate sup- 
plies were only to amount to ninety talents. He knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and love of 
pleasure. But so fatally were they sunk in the dissipated 
amuscmepts of the city, that his go6d advice was in vain, 
and no preparations were made adequate to the public ser- 
vice. 

The profoimd policy of Philip, fostered the supine negli- 
gence of his enemies. For more, than two years after his ve- 
treat from Thermopylae, that crafty prince confined himself 
chiefly to his capital, anxious to dissipate the clamour occa- 
sioned by his too great precipitation to seize the* gates of 
Greece. The greatest part of his time was spent at Pella in 
encouraging the arts of peace, which he munificendy cherish- 
ed. That favourite city was adorned with temples, theatres, 
and porticoes. The most ingenious artists of Greece .were 
summmoned by liberal rewards to the court of Macedon ; 
and men of talents and genius were received with open arms 
by a prince, who, amidst the tumult of war, assiduously cul* 
tivated the studies of literature and eloquence. - In his do- 
mestic government, Philip administered justice with impar- 
tiality, listened with condescension to the complaints of his 
meanest subjects, and, disdaining the forbidden pomp of ty- 
ranny, maintained an intercourse of visits and entertainments 
with his courtiers and generab. 

In a prince so respectably employed, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the odious and detestable vices with which Philip is 
upbraided by Demosthenes ; but the charges are supported 
by the testimony of Theopompus, a writer who flourished 
in the age of Alexander, hy whom we are informed, that 
Philip sullied his great actions by the most enormous and 
detestable crimes. Alike avaricious and prodigal, the wealth 
which he had amassed by injustice and rapacity, he dissipat- 
ed in the most flagitious gratifications. His companions 
were chosen promiscuously ftom Macedonians and Greeks, 
and especially ftx>m Thessalians, the most profligate of the 
Greeks, and were admitted to his familiarity and friendship 
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ill propovtioo to llieir pcoficicDcy in the most odious api uft- 
jwtwni) abominatioiis. We must, doobdeas, make allowaiices 
tor the gall of a writer noted to a ptoverb for severitjr. Yet 
dietv b suficicnt coUatend ^ideocc^ that Philip's strong 
pr o pcnsiqr to low wit, obscenity, and drunkenness, rendered 
him a ptey to buffoons, parasites, and flatterers, and all the 
worthless retinue of intemperance and folly. These disgrace- 
ful associates of the prince formed, in time of war, a regi- 
ment of about eight hundred men, whose gradual waste was 
continually recruited by new members, who either were, or 
soon became, worthy of die old ; for the whole band were 
alike cowardly and profligate* 

But in whatever manner Philip employed his private houn, 
be at no time lost sight of those great principles of pcdicy 
which regulated his public administration. 0nder pretence 
of wanting money to supply the expense of his public works, 
he employed an expedient, wluch, in latter times, has been 
cairied to such excess as threatens the safety of those gov- 
ernments which it was intended to uphold. The letting 
loose of the Delphic treasures had diffused near a million 
sterling over Greece* From the rich and avaricious, Philip 
•mployed proper agents to take up money at high interest, 
which procured him two advantages of a very important 
kind, the attaching to his government and person a numer- 
ous and powerful band of creditors ; sttid the enabling him 
to pBjj under the tide of debts, and dierefore without suspi- 
cion, the various pensions and gratuities by which he main- 
tained his influence among the orators and leading men in 
the several republics. 

The Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of the king of 
Macedon, indulged themselves without reserve in their fa- 
vourite amusements. Magistrates and pe<^le seemed only 
attentive to regulate public festivals and processions, and to 
ascertain the respective merit of dramatic poets and per^r- 
mers. The fund originally intended for the exigencies of 
war had already been appropriated to the theatre, and a law 
was now enacted, on the motion of £ubulus, an artful flaU 
terer of the multitude, rendering it a capital crime to pro- 
pose altering this unexampled destination. It was in vain 



for DetnoslilieBes Co resist the popular torrent. He Wi» op* 
posed and overcome by Eubulus aad Demades, the Utter pf 
whom, with talents that might have adorned his comitry, 
condescended to sell its interests to the public enemy* 

Bom in the lowest condition of life, Demades retained t)ie 
vices of his birth ; and always discovered that sordid spirit, 
and weltered in those brutal excesses, which betray the wai|t 
of early culture. Tet the acuteness of his apprehension, the 
strengdi of his reason and memory, and, above all, the bold 
and copious flow of his unpremeditated eloquence, raised 
him to a conspicuous rank in the assembly ; and it being his 
business, as the hireling of Philip, to sail along with the 
stream of popular frenzy, he enjoyed a free and ample scope 
for exercising his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the victory of perfidi- 
ous demagogues over the wisest and best of their fellow citi- 
zens, when Philip began to play those batteries which he had 
patiently raised with such skill and secrecy. The idand Qf 
Eubosa was the first object of his attack. 8inc^ the ei^pu)- 
sion of the Thebans, the Athenians had preserved ^eir in- 
terest in the island, where they maintained a small body of 
troops. The different cities, however, enjoyed the indepen- 
dent government of their own laws ; they appointed their 
own' magistrates ; they sometimes made war against each 
other ; and separately assumed the prerogatives <^ free and 
sovcfreign states, while they all collectively acknowledged 
their dependence on Athens. Such political arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fomented their 
civil discord ; gained partisans in each city ; and, at lengtii, 
under colour of protecting his allies, landed several Mace- 
donian battalions in the island. 

Matters were soon disposed to his wish. The Macedo- 
nians wer« allowed to occupy the most advantageous posts. 
The Ath<Riian party exelainied and threatened; but Plutarch, 
the leader of tiiat party, was gained to the interests of Phi- 
lip, and demanded auxiliaries from Athens, only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demosthenes, who 
alone penettiUed this dark scheme of villain}^ entreated and 
conjured his countrymen to put no confidence in Platarch. 
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But he was Bitigle in his opinion; The emissaries of Philip 
were true to their master, and therefore urged the expedi- 
tion. The friends of their country were eager to save the 
isle of Eubcea. The promptitude and vigour of their prepa* 
rations much exceeded the expectation, and even alarmed 
the fears of the Macedonian faction. The Athenians, ia 
fact, obtained a decisive victory, not by the strength of their 
arms, which was inferior to the enemy's, but by the wise 
choice of a general. t 

The consummate prudence of Phocion, who, on his arri- 
val in Eubcea found things in a worse state than had been re- 
pi^sented, risked no chance of defeat, and lost no opportu*> 
nity of 'advantage. Having chosen a favourable post, he 
despised the clamours of his men, and the insults of the ene- 
my. The treacherous Plutarch was quicUy defeated in a 
mock batde, in which he fell back on the Athenian cavalry^ 
who fled in disorder to the camp of Phocion. The Euboeans 
and Macedonians pursued with a rash and intemperate ar- 
dour ; and, elated with victory, and confident in their 8upe«» 
rior numbers, prepared to assail the camp. Phocion, mean* 
while, performed a sacrifice, which he studiously prolonged 
until he beheld the disorder of the assailants embarrassed by 
their own rashness. He then commanded his men to stand 
to their arms, and sallying from his entrenchments, increased 
the confusion of the enemy, who were repelled with great 
slaughter, towards the plain which they had at first occupied. 
The remains of the vanquished took refuge in the fortress of 
Zeratra, in the northern comer of the island, which, being 
attacked, made a feeble resistance. The garrison surren- 
dered; but Phocion restored all the Euboeans to liberty. 
Having spent a few weeks in settling the affairs of die island, 
he returned in triumph to Athens. His fellow citizens re- 
ceived him with acclamations of joy ; but their imprudence 
did not allow them to reap the fruits of his success. Molos- 
sus,an obscure stranger, was appointed by cabal to command 
the 'troops left in the island ; and Philip, having renewed his 
intrigues, met with far better success. 

Philip's disappointment in Euboea only stimulated his ac- 
tivity. His toils were spread so widely all around him, that 
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when one part failed he cooiitcatch his pr<^y in ciiother. The 
Oljmthians were astonished to observe that Beveral of their 
citizens grew rich and great in a manner equally sudden and 
unaccountable. The unexpected invasion of Philip revesded 
the mystery. A considerable party had grown wealthy by 
betraying the secrets, and fostering the ill-timed security of 
their country. Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity had increased 
that influence. It would not probably have been difficult to 
prove their treason, but it seemed dangerous to punish it ; 
smd the Ol3n[ithian8 were more immediately concerned to re- 
pel the open ravagers of their territory. In this emergency, 
they sent an embassy to Athens, inveighing in the strongest 
terms against Philip, who had first courted, then deceived, 
and at last invaded and attacked them ; and craving assist- 
ance from the Athenians. 

Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken the cause of 
Olynthus, Shilip would have been exposed a second time to 
gtc9^il0igtT, But Philip possessed strenuous abettors of his 
power within the walls of Athens and Olynthus. Above all, 
the indolence and vices of his enemies were most favourable to 
his cause. The late success in Eubcea, which should have 
animated a brave and generous people to new exertions and 

, danj;ers, only served to replunge the Athenians into a sloth- 
ful security. While they enjoyed their theatrical entertain- 

, ments, their shows, and festivsds, and all the ease and luxury 
of a city life, they were Utde inclined to engage in any en- 
terprize that might (Ustiuh die tranquil course of their plea- 
sures. In this disposition they were encouraged by their 
perfidious orators, who strongly exhorted them to beware of 
involving themselves in the danger of Olynthus. The orator 
Demades particularly distinguished his zeal in the Macedo- 
nian interest ; advising an absolute and total rejection of the 
demands of the Olynthian ambassadprs. 

Demosthenes at length arose, and, as the design of calling 
the assembly had been already explained, entered immedi- 
ately on the question imder deliberation. ^^ I am of opinion," 
said he, *^ that, feariess of consequences, you ought to assist 
Olynthns wiUi the utmost celerity and vigour. But take* 
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cail^, Athenians ! that your ardour evaporate not in readiu^ 
tions and decrees. Be ready to pay your contributions ; pre- 
pare to take the field ; show yourselves in earnest ; and you 
witt soon discover the internal and concealed infirmity of 
Macedon itself. That kingdom has emerged from obscurity 
amidst the contests of neighbouring states, during which the 
smallest weight put into either scale is sufficient to incline th^ 
balance. But in itself Macedon is inconsiderable and weak, 
and its real weakness is increased by the splendid but ruin- 
ous expeditions of Philip. For the king and his subjects are 
actuated by very different sentiments. Governed by ambi- 
tion, he disregards ease and safety ; but his subjects, who in- 
dividually have litde share in the glory of his conquests, are 
indignant, that, for the sake of one man, they should be ha- 
rassed by continual warfare, and withdrawn from diose occu- 
pations and pursuits, which afford the comforts and happi- 
ness of private life. On the great body of his people, Philip, 
therefore, can have no reliance, nor can ne depend more on 
Ms mercenaries. None of Philip's guards, even those whom 
he treats with the affectionate, but deceitful names of com- 
panions and fellow soldiers, can merit his esteem. The odious 
vices of this monster drive from his presence, all who are 
disgusted at die most unnatural enormities ; and his court is 
continually crowded by buffoons, parasites, obscene poets, 
and drunkards. ' The dangerous defects of his character, are 
hid in the blaze of prosperity ; but when misfortune happens, 
his native deformity will appear. The glory of foreign con- 
quest conceals tiie vices and defects of republics and mon- 
archies ; but let calamity happen, let the war be carried to 
their frontiers, and those hitherto latent evils immediately 
become manifest. 

^^ If there is a man among you, Athenians ! who thinks 
tiiat Philip is a formidable enemy because he is fortunate, I 
agree witii diat man. Fortune has a mighty influence, or ra- 
ther fortune alone domineers in human affairs. Yet could 
you be persuaded to do but the smallest part of your duty, I 
would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's : for you^ sure- 
ly, have better reason to trust in the assistance of Heaven. 
But we remam inactive, hesitating, delaying, and delibe- 
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ratbg, nrhilc our enemy takes the field, braving fteaaona and 
dangers, and neglecting no opportunity of advantage. And 
if the indolent and careless are abandoned by their best 
friends, can we expect that the gods, however favourable, 
should assist us, if we will not help ourselves ?" 

The people of Athens, animated to their duty on the one 
hand by Demosthenes, and seduced on the other by thehire- 
Cngs of Philip and their own passions, imprudently started a 
middle course, which in public a£Fairs is often the moat dan« 
geroas. Convinced that the preservation of Olynthus was 
the best safeguard of Attica, yet unwilling to tear themselves 
from their beloved pleasurea, they determined to send Chares, 
with a fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to die assistance 
of their allies. This commander, who was the idol of the 
multitude, but the disgrace of his country, shewed no solici- 
tude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, which succes- 
sively submitted to the Macedonian arms. To gratify the 
rapacity of his troops, he made a descent on the fertile, coast 
of Pallene, where, foiling in with eight hundred men com* 
roanded by Audsus, called the friends c^ Philip^ he obtained 
an easy and ludicrous victory, which served to em|doy the 
comic poets of the times. Having gained this advantage. 
Chares became unwilling to try his fontune in any sev^^'er 
conflict, returned home, and celebrated his triumph over the 
vain, boastful, and voluptuous Audaus. 

The thoughdess multitude, who judged of the expedition 
of Chares by the expensive pomp with which he entertained 
them at his return, talked extravagandy of invading Mace- 
don, and chastising the insolence of Philip, when a second 
embassy arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been shut up within their walls ; they had lost Sta« 
gyra, Micibema, Torone, cides of considerable strength, be- 
sides many inferior towns, which, on Ae first appearance of 
Philip, were forward to receive hu bribes, and to oipen their 
gates. This shameful venality, in places weU provided for 
defence, made the king of Macedon observe to his generals, 
that he would thencefbrdi consider no fortress as impregna- 
ble, which could admit a mule laden widi money. Dejected 
by continual losses, the Olynthians turned their thoughts ta 
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negociation, that they might at bast amuse the invader till 
the araval of the Athenian succours. Philip penetrated 
their design, and dexterously- turned their arts against them ; 
aiFecting to lend ^n ear to their proposals, but meanwhile con- 
tinuing his approaches, till having got within forty stadia of 
their walls, he declared that of two things one was necessa- 
ry, either they must leave 01)^thus, or he M acedon. This 
explicit declaration from an enemy, who often flattered to de* 
stroy, but who might always be believed when he threaten- 
ed, convinced the Olynthians of what they had long suspect- 
ed, that their utter ruin was at hand. They endeavoured 
to retard the fatal moment by a vigorous sally, but were re- 
pulsed, and obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this posture of affairs, the ambassadors sailed fpr Athens, 
andliaving arrived there, found, to their utter astonishment, 
the multitude still enjoying the imaginary triumph of Chares. 

Demosthenes again undertook to second the demands of 
Olynthus. But the assembly remained insensible to the mo- 
tives of interest and honour. Instead of taking the field in 
person, they sent to Olynthus four thousand foreign infantry, 
wijfth a hundred and fifty horse, under the command of Chari- 
demus. This unworthy general^gratified the rapacity of his 
troops by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottisea, on - 
the confines of Chalcis. At length, however, he threw his 
forces into Olynthus ; and the besieged, encouraged by this 
reinforcement, hazarded another sally, in which they were 
defeated and repelled with considerable loss. The Athenian 
mercenaries were rendered every day more contemptible by 
their cowardice, and more dangerous by their licentiousness. 
The beasdy Charidemus had neither inclination nor ability to 
restrain their irregularities. According to his custom, he 
drank at every meal to a scandalous excess ; and such was 
his. impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he demanded of 
the senate, as a reward for his pretended services, a beautiful 
Macedonian youth, then captive in the city. 

In this state of affairs, the Olynthians a third time applied 
to Athens. Demosthenes again exhorted and conjured his 
countrymen to send to Olynthus an army of citizens, and at 
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Hie same lamt to make a diversiod by invftdlfaig the MaGedi>i> 
nian coast. 

The arguments 6i Demosthenes prevailed ; and it was de^ 
termined to asmt the Olynthians wtth an army of Athenian 
ckizens. But before thia resohition could be catrled into ef- 
eiFect Olynthus was no more. The conqueror entered in 
triumph^ plundered and demolished the city, and dragged 
the inhabitants into servitude* 

The conquest of Olynthus pdt t^hilip in possession of the 
region of Chalcis and the northern coast of the iEgean sea ; 
an acquisition of territory which rendered his dominions on 
diat side round and complete. His kingdom was now bpund^ 
ed on the north by the Thracian possessions of Kersobleptes^ 
and on the soudi by the territory of Phocis, a province com^ 
prehending the straits of Thermopylae, which had formerly 
belonged to a different division of Greece. Besides the ge^ 
neral motives of interest which prompted hini to Extend his 
dominions, he discerned the peculiar impbrtance of acquir* 
ing the Thermopyke and the Hellespont, since the former 
was emphatically styled die Gates of Greece, and the latter 
formed the only communication between that countff and the 
fertile shores of the Euxine. 

After the destruction of Olynthus, Philip celebrated a pulv> 
tic festival of .gratitude and joy, at the neighbouring town of 
Dium; to which, as at the Olympian and other Grecian 
games, all the republics were promiscuously invited, whedier 
friends or enemies.' The magnificent- entertainments lasted 
nine days, in honour of die nine muses, and wanted no ob* 
ject <A elegance or splendour that art could produce or wealdi 
could purchase. The politeness and condescending aflabili^ 
of Philip obliterated the remembrance of his recent severity 
to Olynthus ; and his libend distribution of the spoils of that 
unfortunate city gained him new friends, and confirmed the 
attachment of his old partisans. 

Amidst the scenes of rejoicing and festivity, Philip seema 
not to have forgotten one moment the immediate object of 
his policy. He began to attack the Athenians on their fa* 
vourite element. His fleet ravaged their tributary islands of 
t«emnos and Imbros; surprised tmd took a squadron of 
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Athennm vesteb stationed en the southent coast of Eii lwa ^ — 
and, encoumged by these advantages, boldly sailed to Atttca^ 
made a descent on the shores of Marathon^ repelled the 
Athenian cavalry, ravaged the territcxy, and carried off the 
Salaminian galley* Thence they proceeded to die isle of 
Spfaunis, and defeated a considerable detachment commanded 
by Charidemus. 

The activity of Philip seconded his good fortune. His in- 
trigues were renewed in Eubcea. Under pretence of deli- 
vering the island from the tyranny and extortions of Mo- 
lossus, the Athenian commander, he landed such a body of 
troops there, as proved sufficient, with the assistance of his 
adherents, to expel the Athenians. At this juncture, se* 
cret but zealous partisans of Macedon arrived at Athens, as 
ambaseadois from Euboea, commissioned to setde amicably 
all differences between the two countries. They observed 
that t^hiUp had left the i^nd absolutely free . and inde* 
pendent ; and that he was sincerely desirous of making peace 
with the Athenians. The representations of the Eubcran 
ambassadors were enforced by the influence of two Athe- 
nians, Aristodemus and Neoptolemus, the first distinguished 
as a player, the second as a player and poet, if ho, having ac- 
qmred fortunes in Macedon, returned to their own country 
to forward the measures of their liberal protector. They af- 
firmed that the king of Macedon earnestly wished to live on 
good terms with the republic ; and the Athenians paid much 
regard to men whose talents were then highly esteemed, and 
who had remitted th6 riches amassed in a foreign countiy to 
purchase lands in Attica, and to supply with alacrity the exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

Demosthenes saw through these dark and deep artifices. 
The Greeks had full warning of their danger. The miserable 
fate of Olynthus was brought before their view. An eye-wit- 
ness reported, that he had seen thirty young Olynthians, of 
both sexes, driven like a herd of csude, as a present from 
Philip to some of the unworthy instruments of his ami. 
bition. 

The susceptible and ever varying temper of the multitude 
was deeply affected. War and revenge ag«un echoed through 
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Ae aasemlilT. The Athenian youdi wereassemUedto swev 
irreconcilable hatred agMnat Philip and Ae Macedonians ; 
and the most awfiil imprecadons were denounced against the 
anercenarf traitors who co-operated with the public enemy. 
Had Philip possessed only an ordinary degree of vigilance, 
a confederacy might have been yet formed. in Greece, suffi- 
cient so repel the Macedonian arms. But that consummate 
politidan thought nothing done while any thing was neglect* 
ed ; and, as he allowed not die slightest oppoitunity to pass 
unimproved, he often derived very important benefits froip 
seemingly inconsiderable causes. 

At the saclc of Olynthus, Stratodes and Eucratea, two 
Athenians of distinction,. had been seized and carried into 
Macedon. By some accident these men had not been re* 
leased with the other prisoners. Their relations were un* 
easy for their safety, and therelbre applied to the Athenians^ 
that a proper person -might be sent to treat for their ransom. 
Aristodeiiius was employed in this commission, but was more 
attentive to paying his court than performing his duty ; and 
at kis return home, neglected to give an account of his nego» 
ciation* Philip, meanwhile, whose vigilance never slept, 
and who well knew the hostile resolutions in agitation against 
him at Athens, released die prisoners widiout ransom, and 
dismissed them with the hig^st expressions of regard. 
Moved by gratitude, Stratocles appeared in the assembly, 
blazed forth the praises <^ the kin^; of Macedon, e:q)atiated 
on the candour and benevolence of Philip, and especially on 
his profound respect for the republic, with which, he assured 
them, the king of Macedon was earnest to conclude a peace, 
and even to enter into an alliance, on the most honourable 
and advantageous terms. The calamities of the war had 
long inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious por- 
tion of the assembly. The artifici^l generosity of Philip in 
his treatment of Phrynon and Strotocles, bkpzoned by the 
eloquence of Aristodemus, fixed the wavering irresolution of 
the multitude. The military preparations were suspended* 
Even Demosthenes and iEschanes yielded to the tcMTent ; and 
imagining that a bad peace was better than a bad war, sup^ 
potted a decree of Philocrates iot sending a herald and m^ 
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bassattoTft to discover the real ratentions of Phtfip, tad to 
bift those terms of ^commodation wHh which he had so long 
amused ttem. 

The ministers appointed %o this commission seem to hare 
been purposefy chosen among men of opposite principles, who 
mfght mutually be checks on each other. They were ten \iy 
number ; among diem was DemostheneS) and also iEschines. 
in destiibing the events which followed the departure of 
these ambassadors, all is inconsistency and coimiriiction* 
The quarrel that arose between ifischines and Demosdienes, 
the former of whom was impeached by the latter, funibhea 
^8, in the accusation and defence, with the fullest and most 
diHuse materials chat present themselves in any passage of 
Grecim history. The whole train of the negociation, as 
well as the events connected with it, are represented in coii 
lours the most discordant : facts are asserted and denied $ 
while both panics appeal to the memory of the assemUy be- 
fore whkh they spoke, to the testimony of witnesses^ and 
^ven to the evidence of public decrees and record* ; circum- 
tftanoes that must appear very extraordinary, uidess we oon« 
eider that suborning of witnesses, perjury and even the ial* 
sifymg of laws and records^ were crimes not mnssual ait 
Athens. Amidst this confusion, the discerning eye of criti« 
cism would vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. 

Upon their return home, though the ambassadors dii 
in almost every thing else, they all expatiated on the 
ness, condescension, eloquence, and abilities of the prince^ 
with whom their republic was ready, not only to negociate a 
peace^ but to contract an aHiancf . Demosthenes at length 
arose, and offered a decree for convening an extraordnnary a»* 
sembly to deliberate on the peace and the alliance. 

The decree was proposed on the eighth of Mardi, and the 
assembly was fixed for the seventeenth of the same month* 
In the interval, three ambassadors arrived from PhiKp. They 
were received with great distinction by the senate. Having 
been introduced on the appointed day into the assembly^ 
they deduced the object of their commission : to conclude in 
the name of their master a peace and alliance widi tiie people 
^ Athens,^ Demosthenes urged the expediency of listening 
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to thrar demands, but without ne^ecting the interest of the 
Athenian allies. iEschinea delivered the same opinion. 

Demosthenes and the assembly in general saw the neces- 
sity of immediately ratifying the peace with Philip. A de« 
cree was proposed for this purpose, and aml^assadors were 
named, who might, with all convenient speed, repair to Philip, 
in order mutually to give and receive the oaths and ratifica- 
tions of the treaty just concluded at Athens. The ambassa- 
dors were £ttboltts, iEschines, Clesiphon, Democrates, and 
,Cleoi|, the principal of whom, being entirely devoted to the 
Macedonian interest, contrived under various pretence to 
delay their departure. Other subsequent delays were inter- 
posed, and nothing beneficial to Athens was practically ef- 
fected* By bribery, deception, and crafty policy, Philip car- 
ried all his schemes with the different states for his own.^ag- 
g ra ndisement. 

The sacred war, for more than two years, had been car- 
ried on between the Phocians on one side, and the Thebans 
and Locrians on the other, by such petty incursions and ra« , 
vages, as indicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
still retained the desire of hurting, after they had lost the 
power. The treasures of Delphi, immense as they were, at 
length began to £giiL The Phocians, thus abandoned and i^s- 
hausted, leflected with terror and remorse on their past con- 
duct ; and, in order to make atonement for their sacrilegious 
violation of the temple, instituted a judicial inquiry against 
Phaleucus, their general, and his accomplices in plundering 
the dedications to Apollo. Several were condemned to death ; 
Phaleucus was deposed, and the Phocians, having performed 
these substantial acts of justice, which tended to remove the 
odium that had long adhered to their cause, solicited the as- 
sistance of Sparta and Athens, but were disappointed. Their 
fate was finidly determined by the Ainphictyonic council, to 
the decisions of which that credulous people consented to 
submit, well knowing that Philip, who had entered Greece 
at the head <^ a numerous amy, might easily control the re- 
solutions of the Amphict3rons ; and fondly believing that 
prince to be their friend, for he had promised to plead their 
cause before that t^ody. The Locrians, Thebans, and Thes- 
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saiians alone composed the assembly that was to decide the 
iate of Phocis, a countiy which they had persecuted, w(th un* 
releffting hostility, in a war of ten years. The sentence was 
such as might be expected from the cruel resentment of tl^ 
judges. It was decreed that the Phocians should be excluded 
irom the general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de^ 
priced of the righ^ to send representatives to the council of 
Amphictyons ; that their arms and horses should be sold for 
the benefit of Apollo ; that they' should be allowed to kee|^ 
possession of their lands, but compelled to pay annually irom 
their produce, the value of sixty thousand talents, till they 
had completely indemnified the temple ; that their cities 
should be dismanded, and reduced to distinct villages, con* 
taining no more than sixty houses each, at the distance of a 
fiirlong from each other ; andthat the Corinthians, who ha4 
recently given them some assistance, should therefore be de- 
prived of the presidency at the pythian games, which important 
prerogative, together with the superintendance of the temple 
of Delphi, as well as'the right of suffrage in the Amphictyo- 
ntc council, lost by the Phocians, should thenceforward be 
tntosferred to the king of Macedon. 

This extraordinary decree, when coanmunicated to die 
Phocians, filled that miserable people with such terror and 
dismay, as rendered them totally incapable of acting with 
vigour or with union. They took no common measures for re* 
peHhag the invader ; a. few cities only, more daivng than the 
rest, endeavoured with unequal strength to defend their walls^ 
their temples, and the revered tombs of their ancestora. 
Their feeble resistance was soon overcome ; all opposatipn 
ceased ; and the Macedonians proceeded to execute the will 
of the Amphictyonic council with inflexible cruelty. The 
wretched Phocians beheld the destruction of their ancient 
monuments and trophies ; their proud walls levelled wiA die 
ground ; the fertile banks of the divine Cephissus covered 
with ruin and desolation ; and the venerable cities of Daulis, 
Penopeus, Silsea, and Hyampolis, which had flourished above 
nine centuries in splendour and prosperity, and which wil) 
ever flourish in the song of Homer, so totally burned or de« 
moKshed, as scarcety to leave a vestige of their existence, 
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After this terrible havoc, the inhabitants were driven, like 
herds of cattle, to the setdements allotted for them, and cant- 
peUed to cultivate their paternal fields for the benefit of stem 
apid unrelenting masters. 

The unexpected news of these melancholy events reached 
Athens in five days. The dreadful intelligenGe "filled them 
widi consternation. They imagined that they already beheld 
the destructive armies of Macedon and Thessaly poured in 
upon their northern frontier, and overwhelming the whole 
country with havoc and desolation. A decree immediately 
passed, which marked the utmost danger and dismay. It was 
resolved, ^ that the Athenians who usually resided in the 
country, should be summoned to the defence of the city ; 
that those within .the distance of twelve miles round, should, 
along with their persons, transport their most valuable eflf^cts 
into the city or the Pirseus ; that those at a greater distance 
should respectively convey themselves and their property to 
the nearest fortresses." , 

Reluctandy cooped up within their walls, they called aloud 
fior arms; levies were prepared foir the relief of Phocis, 
and their admiral, Prozenus, was ordered again to direct 
his course towards that country. The king of Macedon 
was duly attenjtive to those transactions. He therefore wrote, 
a letter to the Athenians, in that style of superiority which 
the success of his policy and of his arms entitled him to as* 
smne. After acquainting them with his treatment of the 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their prepara** 
tions for supporting^ that impious people. He exhorts them 
to lay aside tiiis unwarrantable design ; and informs them, 
iMtif they persisted, he was prepared to repel their hostili* 
ties with equal firmness and vigour. 

This letter was received at the same time that the Athe* 
nian ambassadors brought fuch accounts of the destruction^ 
of the Phocians, that it appeared scarcely possible to afford 
them any relief. All that remained was to save from the un- 
relentinjg vengeance of their enemies the miserable wreck of 
diat unfortunate community. The Athenians passed a de- 
cree for receiving the fugitives with kindness, and for pro- 
viding them with settlements in Attica, or in the foreign de- 
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pcodeaicief of the republic; a retolutkni, which, though it 
was founded on the most evident duties of gratitude and 
huaaaoity towards ancient and fidlhful allies, gave great of- 
fence to the inexorable 'cruelty of the Theasaliana and TThe^ 
bans. 

Havirig finished the sacred war in a manner so favourable 
lo his own interest and ambition, Philip convened the mem* 
hereof the Amphictyonic council, and assisted in iht hymns, 
prayers, and sacrifices, offered to Apdlo in^acknowledgement 
of his divine protection of their councils and arms. The 
name of .the pious king of Macedon, who had been the prin* 
ctpal instrument of their success, resounded in the ^acred 
paeans sung in honour of 'the god. The Amphi,ctyons ratified 
all the transactions of that prince, erected his statue in iho 
temple of Delphi, and acknowledged, by a solemn decree, the 
kingdom of Macedon as tihe principal member of the Hel- 
lenic body. Philip at the same time appointed deputies to 
preside at the pythian games, the celebration of which #aB 
nearly approaching, and to which most of the Grecian states 
had already sent their representatives. The Athenians, stung 
whh indignation and regret, sdsstaxned from ihis festival. 
An embassy was therefore despatched to them, in the^me of 
the Amphictyons, requiring dieir concurrence with die mea- 
sures recently embraced by the general council of Greece. 

The deliberations of the Athenian assembly on this occa- 
sion showed the full extent of their felly, and evinced the con- 
summate policy of Philip. They acknowledged that the time 
of acting with vigour and boldness was now no more ; that 
the cause of Greece was an empty name, since the Greeks 
sunendered their dignity to die king of Macedon ; and that 
it became their own republic to consult rather its safety than 
its honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch agahist 
whom they were by no means prepared to wage war. Even 
Demosthenes recommended this resolution : ^* lest,'' says he, 
^^ we should offend those now assembled[, who call themselves 
the Amphictyons, and thus excite a general war against our- 
sdves. If we refuse the demands of Philip and the Amphic- 
tyons, they may assault us with their combined arms, which 
we are totally unable to resist.'^ This opinion was universally 
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approved ; Macedon was acknowledged a member of the 
Grecian confederacy ; and Isocrates addressed a discourse to 
Philip, in which he exhprted him to disdain inglorious vie* 
tories over his countrymen and friends, and to direct the 
united efforts of that country, of which Macedon now fcNrm- 
ed a part, against the wealth and effeminacy of Persia, it;^ 
ancient and natural enemy. 

Whether these exhortations, Which it was hoped would 
prevent the hostile projects of Macedon, proceeded from sim- 
plicity or from policy, the measures of Philip were taken with 
too much care, and his plans founded too deep, to be shaken 
by the specious eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long 
meditated the invasion of Asia ; the conquest of the Persian 
empire was an object that might well tempt his ambition ; 
but neither his own passions nor the arguments of other men 
could hasten, retard, or vary his undeviating progress in a 
system, which could only be completed by consolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conquests. 

Philip had obtained more important advantages by his in« 
trigues, than he could have gained by a long series of vie* 
tories. The conquest of Greece was his object, he had taken 
many preliminary measures towards effecting, this purpose, 
while his conduct, so far from exciting the jealousy of those 
fierce republics, acquired their admiration and gratitude. It 
seemed high time, therefore, to withdraw his army, and set 
bounds for the present to his own triumphs. Before evacua- 
ting Greece, he took care to place a strong garrison in Nicca, 
which might thenceforth secure his free passage through the 
straits of ThermopyUe. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Thessaly, and the strongest posts of Phocb. 
He conducted with him into Macedon eleven thousand Pho^ 
cian captives, an acquisition which he regarded as not the 
least valuable fruits of his success. 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often vanquished, 
had never been thoroughly subdued. In order to bridle the 
dangerous fury of those nonhem barbarians, Philip buih two 
cities, Philippopolis and Cabyla, above a hundred and fifty 
miles distant from each other, and almost equally remote 
from the Macedonian capital. The Phocian captives, blend- 
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ed wiith a due proportion of Macedonian subjects, were adnt 
to people and cultiyale those new settkmenta, whose flourish- 
ing Condition soon exceeded the ezpectaticm of their founder* 
At the same time Philip planted a colony in the isle of Thasos* 

In such occupations Philip employed the first year of the 
peace. The year following, he made an expedition into H- 
lymtj and, at the expense of that country, extended his do* 
minions from the lake Lichnidus to the Ionian Sea. This 
district, about sixty miles in breadth, was barbarous and un- 
cultivated, but contained valuable salt mines, which had oc- 
casioned a bloody war between two neighbouring tribes. 
While Philip was absent in Illyria, an embassy arrived from 
Ochus, king of Persia, who, alarmed by the magnificent re- 
ports of the growing greatness of Macedon, sent the most 
trusty of his ministers, who, under pretence of offering to 
Philip the friendship and alliance of the great king, might 
examine with their own. eyes the strength and resources of a 
mcmarch which were refMresented as so formidable. 

In the absence of his father, the young Alexander did the 
honours of the court ; and it is said, that, during an enter- 
tainment given to the Persian ambassadors, the prince, who 
had not yet reached his twelfth year, discovered such manly 
and premature wisdom, as already announced the dawn of a 
very extraordinary character. 

Philip had no sooner returned from Illyria than he made 
an excursion to Thessaly, and finaUy settied the affairs of that 
distracted country, having taken on himself the whole man- 
agement of the revenue, and having divided the territory 
into four separate governments in order to render the whole 
province more patient and submissive under the dominion of 
Macedon. While Philip was thus employed in Thessaly, 
his agents were not less active in confirming the Macedo- 
nian authority in the isle of Euboea. Nor was he satisfied 
with securing his former acquisitions ; he aspired also to 
new conquests. The. barren and rocky territory of Megara 
divided, by an extent of only ten miles, the frontier of Boeo- 
tia from the isthmus of Corinth. The industrious and fru- 
gal simplicity of this little republic could not defend its vir- 
tue against the corrupt influence of the Macedonian, Philip 
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gained a party in Megara, which he cultivated with peculiar 
care ; because, being already master of Bocotia, Phocis, and 
"Piessaly, the narrow territory of the Megarians formed the 
chief obstacle to his free passage into the Pdoponnesus, the 
affairs of which, at this juncture, particularly deserved his 
attention. 

The Lacedsemcmians, for some time past, had confined 
their politics, and their arms within the narrow circle of their 
own peninsula. For almost two years, Archidamus had la-^ 
boured to extend the pretensions and the power of Sparta 
over the territories of Messen^, Argos, and Arcadia. Hi& 
measures were attended widi success : though the inhabi- 
tants of the dependent provinces impatiently bore the yoke 
of a republic which they had formerly spumed as oppressive 
and intolerable. Their murmurs and discontents were in* 
flamed into hostility by the Thebans, the eternal enemies of 
Sparta, and at that time closely allied with the king of Ma* 
cedon. To this monarch the Thebans applied, requesting 
him not to permit the destruction of their confederates in Hu^ 
Peloponnesus. The intrigues and money of Philip had al- 
ready gained him a considerable influence in that country, 
which he was g^ad of an opportunity to increase. To justi«> 
fy his proceedings, for this purpose, he procured a decree of 
the Amphigtyonic council, requiring him to check the inso- 
lence of Sparta, and to protect the defenceless conmumities 
which had so often been the victims of their tyranny and 
cruelty. Encouraged by thiti decree, and impelled by his 
own ambition, Philip sent troops and money into the Pelo-* 
ponnesus, and prepared to march thither in person at the 
head of a powerful army. 

These transactions excited new alarms throughout most 
countries of Greece. The Corinthians, jealous of the power 
of a prince who had recently taken possession of Leucas and 
of Ambracia, both colonies of Corinth, determined to oppose 
his passage into the Peloponnesus, Weapons and defiuoisive 
armour were provided ; the walls and fortifications were re- 
paired ; and ^e whole republic showed with the ardour of 
militaiy preparation,. 
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The Lacedemonians, meanwhile, not less alarmed, but 
always better prepared for war, solicited the assistance of 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians represented the league form- 
ed against themselves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambitipn of Philip would not rest satisfied 
with a partial conquest, his imagination already grasped the 
dominion of Greece ; and now was the only time for the two 
leading republics to make* a firm stand. The Thebans join- 
ed with the ministers of Philip, in calling on- the Athenians 
to adhere strictly to their treaty of peace recently concluded 
with that prince, and laboured with the utmost assiduity to 
separate the views and Interests of Athens and Lacedsmon 
on this important emergency. The ambassadors of the infe- 
rior states of Peloponnesus loudly complained that the Athe- 
nians, who affected to be the patrons of liberty, should fa- 
vour the views of Sparta, which had $o long been the scourge 
of Greece. 

The Athenian orators, many of them creatures of Philip, 
exhorted their countrymen not to renew a bloody and des- 
tructive war, out of which they had been lately extricated 
with so much difficulty. Their remarks received great force 
from the indolent disposition of the people, who were averse 
lp employ either their money or their personal service in such 
active measures as could alone set bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demosthenes arose last, and pronounced a discourse, which 
the king of Macedon is said to have read with a mixture of 
terror and admiration. ^The cause of our difficulty," said 
he, ^* is that the encroachments of ambition must be repelled, 
not by words but by deeds. If speeches and reasonings suf- 
ficed, we should long ere now have prevailed over our adver- 
sary. But Philip excels in actions as much as we do in ar- 
guments ; and both of us obtain the superiority in that which 
forms respectively the chief object of our study and concern: 
we in our assemblies ; Philip in the field. 

^* Immediately after the peace, the king of Macedon be- 
came master of Phocis and Thermopylse ; and made such a 
use of these acquisitions as suited the interest of Thebes, not 
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of Athens. Upon VfhsX principle did he act thus ? Because, 
governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of peace or 
. justice, but by an insatiable lust of power, he saw the impos- 
sibility of bending the Athenians to his selfish and tyrannical 
purposes. He knew that the loftiness of their character would 
never stoop to any private consideration, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might oiTer them the dictates of justice and 
of honour. The Thebans, he judged (and he judged aright) 
to be more assailable : he Juiew their foUy and their meanness 
to be such, that, provided he heaped benefits on themselves, 
they would assist him to enslave their neighbours. A circum- 
stance, Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honour : 
since Philip thus declares his persuasion, that you alone have 
wisdom to understand, and virtue to oppose his designs : that 
you foresee the drift of all his negociations and wars, and are 
determined to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 



cause." 



^ His present transactions sufficiently explain the motives 
of his past conduct. It is evident that he acts from system, 
and that his principal batteries are erected against Athens it- 
self. How can it be otherwise ? He is ambitious to rule 
Greece : you alone are capable to thwart his measures. He 
has long treated you unworthily ; and he is conscious of his 
injustice. He is actually contriving your destruction ; and 
he is sensible that you see through his designs. For all these 
reasons he knows that you detest him ; and that, should he 
not anticipate your hostility, he mut fall a victim to your just 
vengeance. Hence he is ever active and alert, watching a fa- 
vourable moment of assault, and practising on the stupidity 
and^selfishness of the Thebans and Peloponnesians; for, if they 
were not stupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 
of the Macedonian policy. Various are the contrivances 
which communities have discovered for their defence : walls, 
ramparts, battlements, all of which are raised by the toil of 
man, and supported by continual expence and toil. But there 
is one common bulwark which the prudent only employ, 
though alike useful to all, especially to free cities against ty- 
rants. What is that i Distrust. Of this be mindful ; to 
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diis adhere ; preserve this carefully ; and no calamity can be- 
fal you." 

Demosthenes then read to the assembly the schedule of an 
answer, which he advised to be given to the ambassadors, and 
which was favourable to the Lacedaemonians* . At the same 
time, he exhorted his countrymen to deliberate with firmness, 
but with temper, on the means by which ^ey might resist the 
common enemy : ^^ an enemy with whom he had exhorted 
them to maintain peace, as long as that seemed possible, but 
peace was no longer in their power. Philip gradually car* 
ried on a vast system of hostile ambition ; dismembering 
^heir possessions ; debauching their allies ; paring their do- 
minions all around ; that he might at length attack the centre 
unguarded and defenceless." Had the orator stopped here, 
his advice might have been followed with some useful conse- 
quences. But, indeclaiming against the encroachments of Mace- 
don, his resentment was naturally inflamed against Philocra- 
tes, iEschines, and their associates, whose perfidious intrigues 
and machinations had produced the public danger and dis- 
grace. He strongly recommended to the injured people to 
impeach, condemn, and consign to due punishment, those de- 
testable tnntors. This counsel was not given in vain to the 
litigious Athenians, who were better pleased to attend the 
courts of justice at home, than to march into the Peloponiie-^ 
aus. The city resounded with the noise of trials and accu* 
sations. Philocrates was banished, and iEschines narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 

Philip, meanwhile, unobserved by his enemies, was sail- 
ing with a powerful armament towards cape Tenarus, the 
most southern promontory of Laconia. Having landed there, 
he was joined by the Messenians, Arcadians^ and Argives. 
The united army, after ravaging the most valuable part of 
the Lacedsemonian territories, besieged and took Trinasus, 
a maritime city of considerable strength and importance. 
The terror occasioned among the Spartans by these misfor- 
tunes was great. The alarm was general. Unable to meet 
the invader in the field, they sent Agis, the sou of king Ar- 
chidamus, to propose terms of accommodation, or^rather to 
submit their whole fortune to the disposal of the Macedonia 
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ai»« The young prince coming alone and unattended, Phi* 
lip expressed his surprize. ^^ What ! have the Spartans sent 
but one ?" ^^ Am I not sent to cme V^ was the manly reply of 
Agis. This was the expiring voice of Spartan pride ; for 
the king of Macedon compelled them to resign their pre- 
tended authority over Argos, Messene, and Arcadia, and 
aetded the boundaries of those republics in a manner highly 
agreeable to the wishes of his confederates. Before leaving 
the Peloponnesus, he solemnly renewed his engagements to 
protect them ; and, in return, only required on their part, 
that the magistracy in Argos should be intrusted to men of 
his nomination. 

Having setded the affairs of Peloponnesus, the king of 
Macedon marched through that country amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, who vied with each other in bestowing 
crowns>and statues on a prince, who had generously rescued 
them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth he passed 
some days in the house of Demeratus, a man totally devoted 
to his service. The turbulent Corinthians, who had particu* 
lar causes of animosity against Philip, profited of the liberty 
of the place and of the occasion, to testify their rooted aver* 
sion to the king of Macedon, and their unwillingness to owe 
their freedom and their safety to the interposition of a fo- 
reign tyrant. Philip was strongly urged by his courtiers to 
punish their ingratitude ; but he knew how to swallow an 
affront when forgiveness was more useful than vengeance. 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the nearest route into 
Macedon, where he continued the remainder of that year, 
directing the improvements that were carrying on in his 
kingdom, and inspecting with particular care the education 
of his son Alexander. But these useful occupations did not 
divert his attention from the politics of neighbouring states. 
He extended the boundaries of Epirus, then governed by hia 
brother in law Alexander, the most faithful and devoted of 
his vassals, by adding to that little principality the province 
of Cassiopxa, which was chiefly inhabited by Elian colonies. 
At the same time he exercised his fleet by wresting Halon- 
nesus, an island near the coast of Thessaly, from the hands 
of corsairs, and kept possession of his conquest without pay- 
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ing any regard to the claim of the Ath^anSf the ancient and 
lawful proprietors of the island. 

Next day Philip was summoned into Upper Thrace, by a 
rebellion of the petty princes in that country, fomented by 
Amadocus, king of the Odrysians. The warlike tribes of 
that great nation, acting with little concert or union, were 
successively subdued ; and the dexterity of the king of Ma- 
cedon seconding his usual good fortune, he soon ranked the 
most obstinate of his enemies in the number of his vassals or 
courtiers. At his return from the inhospitable wilds of 
Thrace, he took under his protection the city and republic of 
Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins the Thracian 
Chersonesus to the continent. 

The seizing of Halonnesus, the conquering of Grecian co- 
lonies for the tyrant of Epirus, above all, the open assistance 
given to their inveterate enemies, the Cardians, once more 
roused the Athenians from their lethargy. These fresh in** 
suits brought back to their recollection the tocient grounds 
of animosity, and the manifold injuries which they had suffer* 
ed since the conclusion of the peace with M acedon. But, 
instead of opposing Philip with arms, the only means by 
which he might yet be resisted with any hope of success, they 
employed the impotent defence of speeches, resolutions, and 
.embassies. Their complaints were loud and violent in every 
country of Greece. They called the attention of the whole 
confederacy to the formidable encroachments of a barbarian, 
to which there seemed no end, and exhorted the Greeks to 
unite in repressing his insolent usurpation. 

Philip, who then agitated schemes from which he wished 
not to be diverted by a war with the Athenians, sent proper 
agents throughout Greece to counteract the inflammatory re- 
monstrances of that people ; and dispatched to Athens itself) 
Python, of Byzantium, who concealed, under that passionate 
vehemence' of ianguage which seems to arise from conviction 
and sincerity, a mercenary spirit and a perfidious heart. 
Python had long ago sold himself and the interest of his 
country to the king of Macedon, from whom he now con- 
veyed a letter to the senate and people of Athens, writ- 
ten with that specious moderation and artful plausibility. 
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wUdi Pliifip knew so well how to assnine in all his tnmsac^ 
lions. *^ He oflFered to make a present to the Athenians of 
die island of Halonnesus ; and invited them to join with him 
in purging the sea of pirates. He entreated them to refer 
to impartial arbitrators all the differences that had long sob* 
sisted between the two nations ; and to concert amicably t^ 
gether such commercial regulations as would tend greasy to 
the advantage of both. He denied that they could produce 
any proof of that duplicity on his pmt, of which they so loudly 
complained." 

The subtle artifices of Philip, though supported on this oc* 
casion by the impetuous eloqueiice of Python, were over- 
come by Hegesippus and Demosthenes, who refuted the va* 
lious articles of the letter with great strength and perspaciu- 
t^j and unveiled the injustice of Philip with such force of 
evidence, that the Athenians resolved to send a considerable 
annament to the Chersonesus to protect their sul^ects in that 
peninsula. Diopeithes, who commanded the eiqwdilion^ 
was a determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man of 
oourage and eirterprise. Beibre he arrived in the Chersone- 
fus, Philq>, trusting to the e£fect of his letter and intrigues^ 
had returned into Upper Thrace. Diopeithes availed him* 
self of this opportunity to act with vigour : iuiving provided 
lor the defence of the Athenian setdements in Thrace, he 
made an incursion into the neighbouring country ; stormed 
the Maced<mian setdements at Crbbyle and Tiristasis ; and, 
having carried off many prisoners, lodged them in the safe 
retreat of the Chersonesus. On this emergency, Amphilo- 
cus, a Macedonian of rank, was sent as ambassador to treat 
of the ransom of prisoners ; but Diopeithes, regardless of this 
character, ever held sacred in Greece,. cast him into prison, 
the. more surely to widen the breach between Athena and 
Macedon, and, if possible, to render it irreparable. 

The king of Macedon, when informed of these hostilities 
and insults, gave free scope to his complaints. His emissa- 
ries had an easier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not 
only violated the peace with Macedon, but, in order to main- 
tain iiis troops, levied considerable contributions from the 
Greek setdements in Asia. The partisans of Macedon ui* 
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Tngiied agaiMt this comnftiMler as a nobbcr and pirate, dia 
cominoo enemy of Greeki aad baibariaiit. Philip^s kCfeeis 
^ena&ded vengeance ftoa the justice of Atheas ; if -not, he 
would be hia own avrager. The pereooal encmiea of Dio* 
peidies joined in the outcry, and insisted diat such a daring 
oiender ought immediately to bq recalled, and punished for 
hi^ misoo o d uct . 

On (his occasion Demosthenes undertook to defend the ac* 
eused general, whose measures he warmly approved. The 
impeachment of Diopeithes he ascribed entirely to malice or 
per&dy, which had been too successfiilly employed to with- 
draw the attentioQ of the Athenians from the cootahuai cti«> 
croadmicnts of PhiCp, to unjust complaints and cduamies 
ngainat t^eir fellow-citizens. *^ PhiUp,'' said he, *^ though 
an enemy to your city, your soil, md your people, is chieify 
hostile to your government, which is admtvaUy adqvted ta 
repel usurpation and to humble tyrants. To your democracy, 
thet«for^ Philip is an unrelenting foe ; a truth of which ya« 
ought to be deeply persuaded ; and next, that wherever yon 
TC^ess hb encroachments, you aa for the safety of Athens, 
agmnst which, chiefly, all his batteries are erected.^ For who 
can be so foolish as to believe, that the cottages of Thrace 
should form an object worthy of his amUtion ; that in oider 
to acquire them he should submit to tculs and dangers ; that 
for ihc sake of the rye and millet of Thrace, he should too^ 
aent to spend so many months amidst winter snows and tem* 
pests, while, at die same time, he disregarded the rich^ and 
splendour of Adiens, your harbours, arsenals, gaEeys, mines, 
and revenues ? No, Athenians ! It is to get possession of 
Adiens that he makes war in Thrace and elsewhere. What 
dien ought we to do ? Tear ourselves from our indolence ; 
not only support, but augment the troops which are on foot : 
that, as Philip has an army ever ready to attack and con^ 
quer die Greeks, you also may be ready to succour and to 
save them* 

*^ Rash, impTiMient, and audacious, I neither am, Athenians, 
nor wish ever to become ; yet I possess more true fortitude 
than the boldest of your demagogues, who have a sure pledgee 
of impunity, in the flattery and artifices fay which they 
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have iMg sedttseil dtt public. The coumge of dMt Jnimstet 
M put to an tusy trfail, who is ever ready to sacrifice your 
permaneni interest to your preaenr pkasure» But he is ttvif 
eoorageoiis, who, far the take of your safety and aad fjiorfj 
opposes your most fiivoarite inclinalioiis ; rouses you frooa 
your dream of pleasure; dlsduns to flatter you ; and, hav^ 
Ing the good of his couMry ever in view, assumes that post 
ill the adtoinistratioii in which fartune often prevails over 
policy^ knowing himself responsible far the issue. Such a 
minislier am I, whose unpopular counsels tend to render, not 
myself, but my country great.** 

The arguments and remonstrances of Demosthenes net 
only saved Diopeidies, but animated the Athenians with a 
degree of vigour which they had been long unaccustomed to 
exert. A fleet was fitted out under the command of Calliasi 
who s€teed all Macedonian ships as lawful prize, and made 
m descent oil the coast of Thessaly. A considerable body 
of foi^es was sent into Acaraania, to repel the incursions of 
Philip, assisted by his kinsman and ally, Alexander of Epirus, 
The inhaUtants of the islands of Peperatfaus, trusting to the 
protection of Athens, expelled die Macedonian garrison irom 
Hrionnesus. Repeated embassies were dispatched to dM 
Peloponnesians and Eubceans, exhorting them to throw off 
tile ignominious yoke' of Macedon, and to unite witk Aeir 
Grecian brethren against the public enemy. Philip was not 
Inattentive to these commotions ; but. Ins deeigns against 
the vsluaUe cities on the Propontis and Thracian Bosphoms 
being ripe, for execution, he was unwilling to aHow any se» 
condary consideration to divert him from that hnportant en* 
terprize. 

If is intrigues and bribery had gained a considerable party 
in Bjmantium, at the head of which was the perfidious 
Python, whose vehement eloquence gave him great influence 
with die multitude. A cdnspiracy was formed to surrender 
one of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army of thirty 
thousand men hovered round '; but the design was suspected 
or discovered, and Philip, to screen his partisans from pub* 
lie vengeance, aeasonably withdrew bis army^ aafd mveated^ 
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the neighbouring city of Perinthus. The newt of diese 
sactions not only increased the activity of Athens, but alarm* 
ed Ochus king of Persia, who, b^ing no stranger to PlHlip's 
design of invading his dominions, trembled at beholding ihait 
ambitious prince gradually approach his frontier. To pre* 
vent this danger, Ochus adopted the same policy whidi, in 
similar circumstances, had been successfuUy employed by 
his predecessors. The Persian gold was profusely scattered 
among the most eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De» 
mosthenes, whose patriotism was not always proof againsC 
an unworthy alliance with interest, rejoiced at being paid for 
doing what he considered as his duty. At Adieus Us in« 
vectives were louder than ever against the king of Macedon ; 
and the afiairs of Euboea gave him an opportunity of ezottng 
himself with equal zeal in that island. 

The factious spirit of the Eubceans rendered them dSkt 
incapable of independence, and of remaining quiedy under 
the government either of Adiens or Macedon. The receiit 
prevalence of the Macedonian party had been marked by 
many acts of violence and oppression. The cities of (%akis^ 
Oreum, and Eretria prepared to rebel, having previously so- 
licited assistance from Peloponnesus, Acamania, Attica, and 
every province of Greece which they had any reason to deett 
iavoundble to their views. From Athens diey obtained, chiefly 
by the influence of Demosthenes, a considerable body of 
troops, commanded by the brave and virtuous Phoci<m. The 
orator accompanied the expedition ; and, being allowed tx> 
address the popular assemblies in most of the cities of Ettbcfia, 
he inflamed them with such animosity against PhiUp and Us 
partisans, that litde remained to be done by the valoitt* of die 
Athenian general. The Euboeans every where to<rit arms in 
defence of their freedom ; and the Macedonian garrisons 
were expelled from die principal cities, and driven from omt 
post to anodier, till they were compelled entirely to evacuate 
the island. This event occasioned great joy at Athens ; and 
die principal merit was ascribed to Demosthenes, who was 
crowned by the senate and people widi a golden erown. 

In conducting the military operations against PernHthus, 
Philip found an enemy worthy of his courage and perseve* 
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ranee. Tkt town wm situated on tbe sloping ridge of an 
isthmus, and strongly fortified both by art and nature, the 
houses and streets rising one above another, like the seats o£ 
an anfhitfaeatre, so that the higher edifices overlooked and 
defended the lowei;. Philip exhausted in the siege of Perin* 
thus all the military skill known to the ancients. He raised 
lowers forty cubits high, which enabled his men to fight on 
equal ground with the besieged ; his miners were busy at the 
fismndation ; at length the battering nuns advanced to the 
WiSU, in which a considerable breach was made. The superior 
discharge of darts, arrows, and every kind of missile weapon, 
from the Macedonian towers, had dislodged the Perinthians 
from those parts of the wall and battlements against which 
tbe principal attack had been directed* Byut, with incessant 
toil, the besieged built a new wall within the former, on which 
they ifpeared in battle array, prepared to repel the enemy 
who entered the breach. The Macedonians were infinitely 
mortified to find that their work must be begun anew. Philip 
employed all tbe resources of his mind, fertile in expedients, 
to animate their activity. The siege recommenced with fresh 
«rdour i and die Perinthians were thrice reduced to extremi- 
ty, when Ihey were unexpectedly saved, first by a large sup- 
ply of arms and provisions from Byzantium, next by a strong 
Tcinforceiiient of men in Persian pay, and lastly by the ad- 
vantageous situation of the town, which, being built in a co- 
nical form, presenting its apex or narrow point to the be- 
siegers, gradually arose and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was easy to overwhelm the enemy with 
missile weapons as they advanced to the charge. Philip, ever 
glaring of the lives of his men, was deterred, by this cir- 
.cuosstance, from venturing an assault, though his machines 
had effected a breach in the new wall : he therefore deter- 
mined to change the siege into a blockade. Perinthus was 
shut up as closely as possible by sea and land ^ part of the 
Macedonian troops, who had become mutinous for want of 
pay, were indulged in plundering the rich territory of Byzan- 
tium, while the remainder were conducted to the siege of 
SdymlHiA, an4 soonjaftcr of Byzantium itself; the ukingof 
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which {daces, it wts hoped, ini|^ cdrnpeanfe ikAr Imt hk^ 
boar at Perinthus. 

During tlie miHtarx operatioiiB against Ae cWes of dM 
Psropcmtis, Demosthenes dKd not eease eahorting Ms coaiai y * 
men to undertake their defence, as essential to their ewm 
safety. The hostilities and devastatksM of PhOip, he repre* 
sented as the periodical returns of the pestilence and othei^ 
contagious disorders, in which al men were alike thrsateaod 
with tiieir respective shares of cdaaritj. The Maeodonlnna 
now besieged Sdymbria and B]rzantiinn; if sncoessfU bk 
these enterprises, they would soon appear belbre Spaitn, 
Thebes, and Atl^ens. Tet he knew not bjr what IktitttjF the 
Greeks looked on the successive encroachments of PUHp* 
not as events which their vigorons and united oppoaitiok 
might ward off and repel, but as ifisasters inlicted by the 
hand of Providence ; as a tempestoous clotid of haU, so de« 
stnictive to the vines in autumn, which stH beheld with lior^ 
ror hoviering over them, but no one took any otiier means Sir 
prevent, than by deprecating the gods that it might not AM 
on his own fields. These animated and just representationa . 
of the common distress or danger, engaged the Athenians to 
•hter into a close correspondence with the besieged cities. 

PhiUp, meanwhile, ceased not to assure die At h eni a n s , by 
his letters and emissaries, that he was extremely desirous erf 
maintaining peace with tiie republic, and gentty chid tfiem 
for their evident marks of partiality towards his enemies ; 
but took care to ascribe this, not to tiie genend temper and 
disposition of the people, but to tiie prevalence dt a dsiK 
gerous faction, mftamed by seditious and selfish demagogues. 
By a rapid march, he had recendy surprised an Adieman 
detachment ravaging die territory of Cardia. Diopeidies, 
the Athenian general in die Chcrsonesus, commanded tins 
predatdry band, who, after a sHght skirmish, were repelled 
with the loss of their leader, slain by a dart while he raffled 
his men with his voice and arm. Philip failed not by letter 
to excuse diis act of hostility, to which, he assured die Athe* 
nians,'he had been compelled much against his inclination : 
he affected to consider Diopeidies as the instrument of a 
malignant faction, headed by Demosthenes, rather than as 
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tlir gsnefd of dM MpabHo $ aiid, m dwt comimuider hod 
acttd umramntably in |>lttiideriDg the Cwdiane, a people 
•tticdy alKed wkh MMcdon, PhlHp awured himself, that the 
■inaic and people irould not tdce it andes, that, provoked by 
Mptaied injuritt, he hnd, aft Icngdi, repelled Tiolence, and 
defended die Uvea and fintunea of his long*injared con* 
iedeiailea* 

While the Athenians and PhiKp were on this footing of 
roRospoodence, the Ibrmer sent twenty Tessek laden with 
onm to the relief of die 4Mymbrian8. Leodsmas, who com- 
manded this oooToy, seems to hare imagined^diat the treaty 
fbrmetly snbsisdng between the two powers would protect 
Ua from injiivy. But in diia he was disappointed. His 
Aset was sun^oonded and taken by Amyntas, who command* 
ed the naval fiMrcc of Macedon. 

The news of the capture of their ships occauoned mnch 
tmnok and uneasiness among the Adwnians. After fre* 
qneni dcfiberadons on this subject, a decree was framed for 
sending ambassadors to Philip,in order to redemand their pro- 
perty^ and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded his 
instructions, should be punished with due severity. Cephiso- 
phon^ Oemocritus, and Polyciates^ who were named for this 
eommimion, repaired without delay to Philip in the Helles* 
pant, who, at dieir request, immediately released the cap- 
tured vessels, and dismissed the Athenians with the follow- 
ing letter. ^ niilip king of Macedon to the senate and peo- 
ple of Adiens, healths I have received three of your citi- 
asns in quali^ of ambassadors, who have conferred with me 
about the release of certain slups commanded by Leodmnas. 
I cannot but admire their simplicity in diinking to persuade 
ma, that diese ships were intended to convey com from the 
Cbersonesua eo the isle of Lemnos i and not desdned for 
the relief of die Selymbrians actual]^ besieged by me, and 
nowise included in the treaty of pacification between Adiens 
and Macedon. This unjust commission Leodamas re- 
ceived, not fromthe people of Athens, but from certain ma- 
gbtrates and others, now in private stations, who nre too 
busy in uiging you to vlolale your engagements,.and to com- 
mence hostilities agunst me. Deeply persuaded that our 
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mutoal interest requires us to frustrate ifaeir wicked sciiemeSt 
I have given orders to release the captured vessels ; and do 
you, in return, remove such pernicious counsellors from die 
administradon of your affedrs, and let them feel the sev^ty 
of your justice* On my part, I shall endeavour to preserve 
inviolate the treaty by which we stand mutually engaged." 

The moderate and friendly sentiments expressed in this 
letter, afibrded great advantage to the Macedonian partizans 
at Adiens. But Demosthenes and Leon of Byzantium qiared 
no pains to detect and expose the artifices and duplicity of 
PhUip, who employed this humble and peaceful tone during his 
operations against the cities of the Propon|tis, in order to stifle 
the resentment of the Athenians at a crisis when they might 
act against him with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and 
powerful orations, in which Demosthenes condensed and en- 
livened his former observations and reascmings, he convinced 
his countrymen of the expediency of being, for once, before- 
hand with their enemy ; and of anticipating his designs against 
themselves, by a speedy and eflkctual assistance to their dis- 
tressed brethren of Perinthus, Selymbria, and Byzandum. By 
his convincing eloquence, the public councils were animated 
with a degree of energy and enthusiasm, which had not ap- 
peared in diem during many years ; and which produced the 
last transitory glimpse of success and splendour, before the 
glory of Athens was extingubhed for ever. 

It wbs decreed, by the senate and people, that a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty gallies should be fitted out; but unfortu- 
nately the command was given to Chares, whose character was 
contemptible. The Byzandnes excluded him from their har- 
bour, and he was defeated by Amyntas, the Macedonian ad- 
miral, oflf the opposite shore of Chalcedon. This disaster 
made the Athenians cast their eyes on Phocion, who, though 
ever ready to serve his country, was most frequendy called 
for in times of danger and calamity. 

Before Phocion reached the Proponds, Philip, flushed with 
his naval success, made an attempt to storm Byzantium.— 
That ci^ was environed on three sides by the sea, and de- 
fended on the fourth by a strong wall, and a large and deep 
trench covered by lofty towers. The inhabitants of Byzan- 
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tium dlowed Philip to cany on his worJu, and gmdwUy to 
make his approaches to their walls'. During this inaction of 
the townsmen, Philip carefnlty advanced his battering en- 

His perseverance must finally have prevailed 'over the ob- 
stinacy of the besieged, had not the Athenian fleet under Pho- 
cion arrived in the Thracian Bosphorus. The Byzantines re- 
ceived him widi open arms, and with anticipations of bril- 
liant success. Nor were their hopes disappomted : the arms 
of Philip were foiled in every rencounter ; bis artiices were 
met 'and eluded by similar address. The king of Macedon, 
who had as much flexibility in varying his measures as firm- 
ness in adhering to his purposes, was unwiBing any farther 
to press his bad fortune. In the actual state of his afiairs, 
he judged it necessary to raise the siege of B}^Antium,-*-to 
withdraw his forces from Seiymbria and Perimhus,<-*and to 
leave the Athenians in possession of the northern shore of the 



Phocion sailed from Byzantium, amidst the grateful vows 
and acclamations of innumerable spectators. In his voyage 
to die Chersonesus he captured a fleet of victuallers and 
transports, carrying arms and provisions for the enemy ^— 
When he arrived in that peninsula he repressed the inscdence 
of the Cardians. He recovered several places on the coast 
of Thrace, which had reluctantly submitted to the dominion 
of the Macedonians. Instead of burdening the confederates 
with the maintenance of his army, he plentifully supplied all 
the wants of his soldiers from the enemy's country. He 
commanded in person the parties that went out to forage and 
plunder ; and spread the terror of the Athenian name, by 
ravaging with fire and sword the hereditary dominions of 
Philip. 

The meritorious services of Phocion were deeply felt and 
acknowledged by the communities whom he had protected 
and relieved. The deliverance and gratitude of the Cherso- 
nesus, of Perinthus, and of Byzantium, were testified by 
crowns, statues, inscriptions, and altars, and are still re- 
corded in an oration of Demosthenes, which has survived 
those solid and authentic monuments of gold and maiUe. 

VOL. IV. [40] 
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Bejnond the confines of Thrace dweb a powerful Scyditan 
tribe, in the peninsula contained between the Euxine and. the 
Diinube. The roving and unsetded life of the Scythians had 
led them into this country, which, in ancient tim^s, had the 
name of Litde Scydiia, and is still called Litde Tartary. 
With an excess of joy beyond the bounds of sound policy, 
Philip received an invitation from Atheas, who styled him-^ 
self king of the Scythians, to march to his assistance, and to 
defend his dominions, situated in the peninsula above men« 
tsoned, against an invasion of the Istrians, which the domes- 
tic forces of Atheas were totally unable to resist. To this 
proposal was added a condition extremely alluring to the king 
of Macedon : that, if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquish and expel die invaders, Philip should be named 
heir to die kingdom of 8c3rthia : for, according to the fashion 
of ancient times, Atheas dignified with the name of kingdom, 
a territory considerably less than Nonh Carolina. 

In greedily snatching this bait laid for his ambition, Phi- 
lip was not enough on his guard against the usual perfidy and 
levity of barbarians. With an ardour too rapid for reflection, 
he eagerly closed with the propositions of Atiieas ; sent a 
great body of forces to the north, and promised to assist 
them, in person, at the head of his whole army, should tiiey 
encounter any difficulty in die execution of their purpose. 
Meanwhile, the warlike chief of the Istrians was cut off by 
sudden deatii 9 the dispirited Istrians were attacked, defeat- 
ed, and repelled ; and, without the assistance of Macedon, 
Adieas regained possession of his kingdom. This unex- 
pected revoluticm served to display the crafty and faithless. 
bari>arian in his genuine deformity. The Macedonian troops 
were received coldly, treated witii contempt, and absolutely 
denied- their stipulated pay and subsistence. Their just re- 
monstrances and complaints Atiieas heard with scorn, and 
totally disavowed the propositions and promises of tiiose who 
styled themselves his ambassadors, observing, ^^ how unlikely 
it was, that he ahoukl 4ittve solicited tiie assistance of the 
Macedonians, who, brave as they were, could fight only with 
men, while the Scjrthians could combat cold and famine ; and 
that it would have, been still more unnatural to appoint Phi* 
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lip his successor, mnce he had a son of his own, worthy to 
inherit his crown and dignity." 

Upon receiving an account of the insolent behaviour of a 
prince who had so recendy solicited his alliance, Philip sent 
an embassy to Scythia, requiring Atfaeas to satisfy the jxutt 
demands of the Macedonian troops, and to indemnify him- 
self for the expence incurred in his defence. The ambassa- 
dors found the king of Scythia in his stable, currying his 
horse. When they expressed surprize at seeing him engaged 
in such an occupation, he asked them, ^' Whether their mas- 
ter did not often employ himself in the same manner ?" ad- 
ding, that, for his own part, in time of peace, he noAde not 
any distinction between himself and his groom. When they 
opened their commission, and explained the demands ef Phi* 
lip, the subtle barbarian told them, that the poverty oi Scy- 
thia could not furnish a present becoming die greatness of 
their master ; and that, therefore, it seemed more eligible to 
offer nothing at all, than a present totally unworthy of his ac- 
ceptance. 

This evasive answer being larought to the king of Mace- 
don when foiled and harassed by his unprosperous expedi- 
tion against Byzantium, furnished him with a very honouro- 
ble pretence for raising the siege of that place, and conduct- 
ing a powerful army into Scythia, that he might chastise the 
treacherous ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by a pcdicy, now mocked him with insolence. 
Having advanced to the frontier of Atheas's dominions, 
Philip had recoui^ie to his \isual arts, and sent a herald, with 
the ensigns of peace smd friendship, to announce his arrival 
in Scythia, in o^ider to perform a solemn vow which he had 
made during the siege of Byzantium, of erecting a brazen 
statue to Hercules on the banks of the Danube. The cunning 
Atheas was not the dupe of this artifice. Without praising 
or blaming the pious intention of the king, he coolly desired 
him to forward the statue, which he himself would take care 
to erect in the appcnnted place : that, should it be set up with 
Ms concurrence and direction, it would, probably^ be allowed 
to stand i otherwise, he could pve no assurance that the 
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Scythians would not pull it down, and melt it to make points 
for their weapons. 

The return of the Macedonian herald was the signal for 
hostility. Philip entered the country with fire and sword, 
destroying the forests and pasture grounds, and seizing the 
slaves and cattle, which formed the principal wealth of the 
Scythians. Countries in a pastoral state are but thinly peoo 
pled ; and Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquish with greater rapidity the wandering hordes, 
separate from each other by wide intervals. A party of Ma- 
cedonian soldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous and 
warlike clan, by which they were repelled, with the loss of 
several slain or taken. Among the latter was Ismenias, an 
eminent musician, who had been invited, by liberal rewards, 
to reside at the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This distinguished 
captive was sent as a present to Atheas, who was so little 
delighted with his accomplishments, that, having heard him 
perform, he acknowledged the neighing of his horse to be, to 
his ear, far more agreeable music The skirmish in which 
Ismenias was taken, seems to have been the principal advan* 
tage obtained by the barbarians. They were every where 
overcome by the disciplined valour of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. 

Philip reaped such fruits from this expedition as might be 
expected from a victory over a people who had no king but 
their general ; no god but their sword ; and no cities but 
the ground on which they occasionally encamped with their 
herds and families. The spoil consisted in arms, chariots, 
twenty thousand robust captives, and a great number of 
mares destined to replenish the studs of Pella. 

While Philip was returning homeward, at the head of an 
army encumbered with baggage and spoil, a very unexpected 
event threatened to blast his laurels, and to terminate at once 
his glory and his life. Allured by the hopes of sharing the 
warlike plunder of the Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, who 
had been often conquered but never thoroughly subdued, 
beset by ambush, and vigorously assaulted the Macedonians, 



entangled amidst the intricate windings of the mountains of 
Mesia, hoping to cut off, by one stroke, the flower of a na- 
tion, whose authority their ovm fierce spirit of independence 
had very reluctantly condescended to obey. The confusion 
and the danger was increased by a mercenary band of Greeks, 
who, harassed by the fatigues of war, and clamorous for pay, 
seized the present opportunity to desert the standard of Phi- 
lip, and to reinforce the arms of the Triballi. 

The king of Macedon never acquired by valour what 
might be obtained by stratagem : but, when a necessary oc- 
casion solicited his courage, he knew how to assume the hero. 
The urgency of the present emergence summoned all the 
firmness of his mind. With his voice and example he en- 
couraged the Macedonians, and fought with unexampled 
bravery, till the same weapon which pierced his horse laid 
the rider senseless on the ground. The young Alexander, 
who fought near him, derived peculiar glory from saving the 
life of his father, whom he covered with his shield, and de- 
fended with his sword, until his attendants conveyed him to 
a place of safety ; the son succeeding to the command, the 
tumult was appeased, and the barbarians put to flight. Phi- 
lip's wound was attended with an incurable lameness, which 
he bore with much impatience. His magnanimous son en- 
deavoured to remove his chagrin, by asking, how he could 
be chagrined at an accident that continually reminded him 
of his valour. 

To repair the effects of this unforeseen delay, the Macedo- 
nians hastened through Thrace, where Philip, as he had rea- 
son to expect, was met by deputies from the Amphictyonic 
council, i^pointing him general of their forces, and request- 
ing him to march into Greece with all convenient speed. The 
secret practices and intrigues which had been ripening during 
the Scythian expedition produced this extraordinary mes- 
sage ; the remote as well immediate causes of which deserve. 
to be distincdy unravelled, being the last knot of a tragedy 
which involves the fate of Greece. 

The spirited resistance of Selymbria and Byzantium, the 
successful expeditions of Phocion in the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis, the dread of Ochus king of Persia, and, above all, the 
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ooQtinual expottulations and remonstranceB of DemostfaoMf , 
conspired to rouse the Athenians from their lethargy, and 
animated them with a desire to carry on the war with activity 
against the common enemy of Greece. In order to sare the 
atate, they consented lo abolish the very popular law, or rather 
abuse, introduced by £ubulus. The theatrical amusemenia, 
so passionately idolised by the multitude, were cekbrattd 
with less pomp ; and the military fund was thenceforth ap» 
plied to its original and proper destination. A fleet was 
equipped far superior to the naval strength of Maccdon. 
The troops and partizans of that kingdom were driven 
from their ambushes in Megara and in the neighbouring ter- 
ritories. Demosthenes, and Hyperides, an orator second only 
to Demosthenes, were dispatched into the several republics, 
to persuade the several republics to second the generous ar* 
dour of the Athenians. 

Philip was accurately informed of all those transactions. 
Highly provoked against the Athenians, he was unable tore* 
taliate their injuries. If he attacked them by land, he niast 
march through the territories of the Thebans and Theasa~ 
lians, who would be ready to forsake him with his good for- 
tune. His disgraceful expedition against the cities of the 
Propontis rendered the present juncture extremely un&vour- 
able to such a hazardous design. Nor coidd he attempt, 
with any prospect of success, to attack the enemy by sea, 
since the Athenian fleet far exceeded his own. 

Amidst this complication of difficulties, Philip shewed 
how well he understood the unsteady temper of the Gireeks, 
by raising the siege of Byzantium, and burying himself in 
the wilds of Scythia, till the fuming animosity of his adver- 
saries had time to evaporate. Not venturing on open hos^ 
tility, he, meanwhile, employed two secret engines, which 
were at work during his absence, and from which he had 
reason to expect very signal advantages before his return. 
There Hved at Athens a man of the name of Antiphon, bold^ 
loud, and loquacious in the popular assembly, in which, how^ 
ever, he had not a title to vote, oMich less to speak, his name 
not being recorded in the public register of die city. This 
defect passed long unobserved. At length the t^aaon of 
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Antiptaon (for the Athenians regarded an unqualified votet 
in the assetnbly as an usurper of sovereign power) was dis<- 
covered, and he was arraigned by one of the many citi2ena 
to whom his insolence and calumny had justly rendered him 
obnoxious ; in consequence of which impeachment, the sup^ 
posUitious Athenian was divested of his borrowed character, 
and driven with ignominy from a countr}', whose most au** 
gust rights and honours he had usurped and disgraced. 
Stung with disappointment and rage, Antiphon had recourse 
to the king of Macedon, and offered himself for any enters 
prize, however bloody or desperate, by which, in serving tht 
interest of Plulip, he might gratify his own thirst for ven- 
geanee. The ambitious Macedonian was not very delicate 
in choosing the means by which he might distress his adver«> 
saries. He greedily closed, therefore, with the proposal of 
Antiphon, in whom he rejoiced to find an instrument so fit 
for his service. 

The superiority of the Athenians by sea formed the chief 
obstacle to the grandeur of Macedon. It was agreed be<> 
tween Philip and Antiphon, therefore, that the latter should 
return to Athens in <Hsguise, insinuate himself into the 
Piraeus, and lie there in concealment, until he found an op« 
portunity to set fire to the Athenian docks, and thus destroy 
at once the main hope of the republic. While the artfril 
king of Macedon eluded the storm of his enemies by wan* 
dering in the woods of Scythia, his perfidious accomplice 
lodged without suspicion in the harbour which glowed with 
the ardour of naval preparation, and into which were daily 
accumulated new masses of tar, timber, and other materials, 
alike proper for a fleet and for the purpose of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of Demosthenes discovered this des- 
perate design, when on the point of execution. He imme- 
diately flew to the Piraeus, dragged Antiphon from his con- 
cealment, divested him of his disguise, and produced him at 
the bar of the assembly. The capricious multitude, alike 
prone to anger and to compassion, were on this occasion very 
differently affected from what might be conjectured. They 
beheld with pity, a man, once regarded as their fellow citi- 
zen, brought before them, after a long absence, and accused, 
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perhaps on vain presumptions, of such a horrid crime. They 
knew besides the wicked artifices of their orators, who, to 
increase their own importance, often terrified the public with 
false alarms and imaginary dangers. iEschines and other 
partisans of Philip were at hand to strengthen these im* 
pressions. They represented the whole transacticm of De- 
mosthenes as a complication of fraud and cruelty ; loudly 
inveighed against his insolent triumph over the calamities of 
the unfortunate ; and reproached his entering by force into 
the house where Antiphon was concealed, as a violation of 
freedom, and as trampling on the respected maxim of the 
Athenian law and religion, that every man's house was his 
sanctuary. Such was the eflfect of these claims, that Anti- 
phon was dismissed without the formality of a trial, and 
might, perhaps, have resumed his purpose with more se- 
curity than before, had not the senate of the Areopagus more 
carenilly examined the information of Demosthenes. By the 
authority of that court, the traitor was again seized and 
tried. Torture, which the institution of domestic slavery in- 
troduced and rendered fiuniliar in Greece,* extorted from 
him a reluctant confession ; and his enormous guilt was 
punished with as enormous severity. 

Had the enterprise of Antiphon been crowned with suc- 
cess, Philip would have attained his purpose of ruining 
Athens, by a rude stroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines 
which he set in motion for gaining the same end, at a time 
when he was obliged to fly the awakened resentment of 
Greece, will not be easily matched by any parallel transac- 
tions in history. 

The time approached for convening at Delphi the vernal 
assembly of the Amphictyons. It was evidently the interest 
of the Athenians, and might have been expected from their 
just resentment against Philip, that they should send such 
deputies to the city of Apollo as were most hostile to the 
Macedonian, and most zealous in the cause of liberty and 
their country. But intrigue and cabal prevailed over every 
motive of public utility ; and the multitude were persuaded, 
at a crisis which demanded the most faithful and incorrupt 
ministers, to employ, as their representatives in thq Amphic- 
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tyotiie cottadl, iEsiShhies and Midias, who weiie not only the 
declared eilemies of Demosthenes, but th6 warm and active 
partisans of' the king of Mkc^idon. The Amphictyons were 
employed in repairing the the temples ; the sadred offerings 
which had been removed and sold by the Phocians, were eoU 
lected from every quartet^ of Greece ; and' new presents w^^ 
made by several states to supply the place of the did, which 
could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particiilariy signalised their pious munifi- 
cence, and sent, among odier dedications, several golden 
shields, with the following inscription; ^ Taken from the 
Medes and Thebans, when they fought, against Greece.'^ 
This offering, highly offensive to the Theban deputies, was 
prematordy suspended in the temple. The Thebans mur* 
aiured, the Amphictyons listened to their complaints, and it 
was whispered in the council, that the Athenians deserved 
pumahmentfcM* presenting their gift to the god, before it had 
been r<;gularly consecrated. Pretending high indignation at 
liiese murmurs, ^schines rushed into the assembly, and be- 
gan a fixm^, yet spirited defence of his countrymen ; when 
he was rudely interrupted by a Locrian of Amphissa, a city 
eight miles distant from Delphi, which, growing populous and 
powerful on the nuns of Crissa and Cirrha, had ventured to 
cultivate the Cinhean plain, which, near three centuries be- 
fore, had been desolated by tiie Amphictyons, solemnly con- 
secrated to Apollo, and devoted to perpetual sterility. 

The artful Locrian clamorously interrupted that orator, 
calling aloud in' the assembly, that it ill became the dignity 
of the Amphictyons to hear with patience the justification of 
Athens,-a city Which, in defiance of human and divine laws, 
had so recendy abetted the execrable sacrilege of the Phoci* 
ans ; that if the Amphictyons consulted the dictates of duty 
and honour, they would not allow die detested name of the 
Athenians to' be mentioned in that august council. 

iEschines thus obtained an opportunity of exciting such* 
tumults in the assembly as suited the views of Philip. In 
the ardour of patriotic indignation, he poured forth a tor« 
rent of impetuous invective against the insolent Locrian, 
and his city Amphissa % and then addressed the Amphicty- 
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onS : *^ Say, ye Grecians ! shall men who never knew the eX' 
alted pleasures of virtue and renown, be suffered to tear from 
us the inestimable rewards of glory so justly earned ? Shall 
men, themselves polluted by sacrilege, and already dc^voted 
to destruction by the most awful imprecations, presume to 
call the Athenians profane and impious ? Look down, ye 
reverend guardians of religion ! look down on that plain, 
(pointing to the Cirrhean plain, which might be seen from 
the temple,) behold these lands anciendy devoted to the god, 
but now appropriated and cultivated by the Amphisseans ; 
behold the numerous buildings which they have erected 
there, and that accursed port of Cirrha, jusdy demolished by 
our ancestors, now rebuilt and fortified.'' iEschines here 
read the oracle of Apollo, which condemned that harbour 
and those lands to perpetuul desolation. Then proceeding 
with increased vehemence : ^ For myself, ye Grecians ! I 
swear that I, my children, and my country, will discharge 
our duty to Heaven ; and, with all the powers and faculties 
of mind and body, avenge the abominable violation of the 
consecrated territory. Do you, Amphictyons! determine 
as wisdom shall direct. Your oiferings are prepared, your 
victims are brought to the altar, you are ready to offer so- 
lemn prayers for blessings on yourselves, and on the repub- 
lics which you represent. But consider with what voice, 
with what heart, with what confidence, you can breathe out 
your petitions, while you suffer the profanation of the Am- 
phisseans to pass unrevenged. Hear the words of the im- 
precation not only against those who cultivate the consecrated 
ground, but against those who neglect to punish them : ^ May 
they never |)resent an acceptable offering to Apollo, Diana, 
Latona, or Minerva the provident, but may all their sacri- 
fices and rdigf us rites be for ever rejected and abhorred.' " 
The warmth of iEschines occasioned the utmost tumult in 
the assembly. The golden shields irregularly dedicated by 
the Athenians were no longer the subject of discourse. This 
slight impropriety disappeared amidst the enormous impie- 
ties of the Amphisseans, which had been so forcibly painted 
to the superstitious fancies of the terrified multitude. It was 
4etermined,, after violent contentions between those who ac« 
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cased and those who defended this unhappy people, that the 
Amphictyons, with the assistance of the citizens of Delphi, 
should next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, in order to burn, 
cut ddwn, and destroy the houses and plantations, which had 
so long adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The ra- 
vagers met with little opposition in performing this pious de- 
vastation ; but, as they returned towards the temple, they 
were overtaken and assaulted by a numerous party of Am- 
phisseans, who threw them into disorder, made several pri- 
soners, and pursued the rest to, Delphi. The signal of war 
was now raised ; the insulted Amphictyons, in whose per- 
sons the sanctity of religion had been violated, complained to 
their respective republics, while the recent audacit}' of the 
Amphisseans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormi- 
ties. But the measures of the Amphictyons were extremely 
slow and irresolute ; and their operations were ill conducted 
and unsuccessful. 

Affairs were thus brought to the issue which had' been ex- 
pected by ^schines, and the accomplices who assisted him 
in promoting the interest of the king of Macedon. They, 
loudly declaimed in the council against the lukewarm indif- 
ference of the Grecian states in a war which so deeply con- 
cerned the national religion. ^ It became the Amphictyons, 
therefore, as the ministers of Apollo, and the guardians of 
his temple, to seek out and employ some more powerful in- 
strument of the divine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had 
formerly given proof of his pious zeal in the Phocian war. 
That prince was now returning in triumph from his Scythian 
expedition. His assistance must again be demanded to de- 
fend the cause of Apollo and the sacred shrine.'* This pro- 
posal being approved, a deputation of the Amphictyons met 
Philip in Thrace. He received their welcome message with 
well affected surprize, but declared his veneration for the 
commands of the coimcil, which he should be ever ready to 
obey. 

The vigilant pringe had already taken proper measures for 
acting as general of the Amphictyons, and provided a suffi- 
cient number of transports to convey his army into Greece, 
He understood that, notwithstanding the intrigues of iEs« 
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dunes and bk aaaociates, the Athenians bad been penoadM 
by Demosthenes to oppose his design, and that their adim-> 
ral8. Chares and Prazenus, prepared to intercept bis passage 
with a superior naval force. To baffle this opposition Philip 
employed a stratagem. A light brigantine was dispatched 
to Macedon with letters of such import as gave reason to 
believe that he purposed immediately returning into Thrace« 
Besides writing to Antipater, he took care to mask his arti* 
fice, by sending letters to his queen Olympias. The briigan.- 
tine purposely feU into the hands of the Athenians. The dis- 
patches were seized and read ; but the letter of the queen was 
politely forwarded to its destination. The Athenian admi'* 
rals quitted their station, and Philip arrived without oppo« 
sition on the coast of Locris, from whence h^ proceeded to 

Delphi.. « 

Though the Macedonians alone were fiir more numerous 
than seemed necessary for the reduction of Amphissa, Philip 
dispatched circular letters through most parts of Greece, re<» 
quiring from the Thebans, Peloponnesians^ and other states^ 
^e assistance of their combined arms to maintain the cause 
of the Amphictyons and Apollo. The Thebans sent a smatt 
body of infantry to join the standard of Philip. The Lacer 
dflsmonians beheld all recent transactions with a contemptu- 
ous disregard, and seemed firm m their purpose of preserv- 
ing a sullen neutrality. The Athenians opposed Philip with 
ten thousand mercenaries, despising the threats of the ofst 
cles against those who took part with the impious Amphis* 
seans. The orator bcddly accused the pythian priestess and 
her ministers of being bribed to Philippise, or to propheqr 
as might best suit the interest of Philip ; while iEschines, on 
the other hand, accused his adversary of having received a 
large sum of money, and an annual pension, to abet the im» 
piety of Amphissa. llie king of Macedon besieged, took, 
and garrisoned that unfortunate city ; and, having routed 
and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, spread the terror 
of his arms round all the neighbouring territory. 

The news of these events occasioned dreadful consterna- 
tion in Athens. The terrified citizens believed the moment 
approaching when they must defend their own walls against 



die vktorioiu invader* Thejr sent an einbamy to Pldlip crai^ 
tng a auspenskni of hostilities, and at the same time dispatch- 
ed their ablest orators to rouse the Greeks from theur supine 
negligence, and to animate and unite them against a barba* 
rian, who, under pretence of avenging die offended divinity 
of ApoUo, meditated the subjugadon of their common coun* 
trjr. Megava, Eubcea, Leucas, Corinth, Corcyra, and Achaia, 
favourably received the ambassadors, and readily entered 
into a league against Macedon. Thebes fluctuated with un- 
certainty, hadng the Athenians as rivals, and dreading Phifip 
as a tjrrant. The situation of the Theban territory, through 
which Philip must march before he could invade Attica, ren- 
dered the decision of that people peculiarly important* To 
gain or to rctiun their friendship, the intrigues of Philip on 
die one side, and die eloquence of Athens on the dther, had 
been emplc^ed with unwearied assiduity. The Thebans tem- 
porised, deliberated, resolved, and changed their resolutions. 
The partisans of Athens were most numerous, those of Map 
cedon most active, while the great body of the Theban peo- 
ple heard the clamours and arguments of both parties widi 
that stupid indifference, and took their measures with that 
lediargic slowness, which (Usgraced even die heavy character 
of die Bnotiana. 

To fix ihehr wavering irresolution, Philip at lengdi had re- 
course to the strong impression of terror. From the general 
wreck of Phocas, his foresight and policy had spared the 
walk of Elataa, a (:ity important by its situation between two 
ranges of mountains which opened into Phocis and Boeotia. 
The citadel was built on an eminence washed by the river 
Ccphissus, which flowed through Bttotia into the lake Co- 
pais } a broad expanse of w^ter, which, by several navigable 
streams, communicated with Attica. This valuable post, 
coaveniendy situated for commanding the passage into Boeo- 
tia, distant only two daj^ march from Attica, and which, be- 
ing garrisoned by a powerful army, might continually alarm 
the safety of Thebes and Athens, Philip seized with equdi 
boldness and celerity, drew the greater part of his troops 
thither, repaired and strengthened the walls of the place, and 
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having thus secured himself from surprise, watched a fiivour- 
able opportunity of inflicting punishment on the Athenians. 

It was late in the evening when a courier arrived at Athens 
with the melancholy tidings that Philip had taken poissession 
of Elataea. The people had retired to their houses, but in a 
moment all were abroad. Some hastened to the generals ; 
others went in quest of the officer whose business it was to 
summon the citizens to council ; most flocked to the market 
place. Before dawn the confusion ceased, the citizens were 
all assembled, the senators took their places, and the presi- 
dent reported to them the alarming intelligence that had been 
received. The herald then proclaimed,- with a loud voice, 
*' That he who had any thing to offer on the present emer- 
gence, should mount the rostrum, and propose his advice^^ 
The invitation, though frequently repeated, was received with 
silence and dismay^ The magistrates, the generals, the de- 
magogues, were all present ; but none obeyed the summons 
of the herald. 

At length Demosthenes arose, and obtained the noblest tri- 
umph of patriotism. He began by darting a r^y of hope into 
the desponding citizens, and assuring them that were not the 
Tliebans hostile to Philip, that prince would not be actually 
posted at Elata^, but on the Athenian frontier. He exhorted 
his countrymen to shake oflP the unmanly terror which had 
surprised them ; and, instead of fearing for themselves, to 
fear only for their neighbours. ** Let your forces,'* continued 
he, ^^ immediately march to Eleusis, in order to show the 
Thebans and all Greece, that as those who have sold their 
country are supported by the Macedonian's forces at Elataea, 
so you are ready to defend with your hereditary courage and 
fortune those who fight for liberty. Let ambassadors at the 
same time be sent to Thebes, to remind that republic of the 
good offices conferred by your ancestors ; to assure the The- 
bans that you do not consider them as aliens,; that the people 
of Athens have forgot all recent hostilities with the citizens 
•f Greece, and will never forsake the cause of their common 
country. To this community, therefore, offer your most dis- 
interested services. To make any demand for yourselves 



^ould be highly improper in the preflent juncture. Assure 
them that you are deeply affected by their danger* and pre- 
pared generously to defend them to the utmost of your 
power." 

These proposals being received with general approbation, 
Demosthenes drew up a formal decree for carrying them into 
execution ; a decree which may be considered as the expiring 
voice of an illustrious people. Having painted in the most 
odious colours the perfidy and violence of Philip, and having 
stigmatised with due severity the recent instances of his in- 
justice and lust of power, the orator concludes, ^^ For such 
reasons, the senate and people of Athens, emulating the g^ory 
of their ancestors, to whom the liberty of preece was ever 
dearer than the interest of their particular republic, have re- 
solved to send to the coast of Boeotia a fleet of two hundred 
sail, to march to Eleusis with their whole military strength^ 
to dispatch ambassadors to the several states of Greece, and 
particularly to the Thebans, encouraging them to remain un- 
terrified amidst the dangers which threaten them, and to ex- 
ert themselves manfully in defence of the common cause, 
with assurance that the people of Athens are determined and 
ready to support them with all their faculties, their treasures, 
their navies, and their arms ; well knowing that to contend 
fpr pre-eminence with the Greeks is an honourable contest i 
but to be commanded by a foreigner, and to suffer a barbarian 
to wrest the sovereignty from their hands, would tarnish 
their hereditary glory, and disgrace their country for ever." 

The same undaunted spirit which dictated thia decree, at- 
tended the exertions of Demosthenes in his embassy to The- 
bes, in which he triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas 
and Clearchus, and over the eloquence of Philgn of Byzan- 
tium, the emissaries employed by Philip on this important 
occasion. The Thebans passed a decree for receiving with 
gratitude the proffered assistance of Athens, and the Athe- 
nian army, having soon after takcQ the field, were admitted 
within the Theban walls, and treated with all the flattering 
distinctions of ancient hospitality. 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the Bceotian 
frontier, his detached parties were foiled in two rencounters 
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^i^ the confederatefsi Regattifc^s of ifhese losses^ tbivMA, 
perhaps, he purposely sQbmitted; as necessary fTtratagein^ to 
Atiw the enemy from tHeir walls, he proceeded wiA his mafii 
body, thirty-two thoasand strong, to the plam of Chaeroasea. 
This place Was considered by niilip as weU adapted to Ac 
operations of the Macedonian phahmx ; and the ground for 
his encampmei^, and afterwards the field' of battle, went 
chosen with equal sagacity ; having in view on one side a 
temple of Hercules, n^hom the Macedonians regarded as Ae 
high protector of their fortune ; and on the other the baides 
of the Thermodon, a small rivef flowing into the Cephbnis, 
annoonced by the oracles of Greece as the destined scene of 
desolation and wo to their anhappy country. The generab 
of the confedemte Greelts had been much less carefbl to avail 
themselves of tht powerful sanctions of superstition; Untie- 
strained by inauspicious sacrifices, the Athenians had left 
their city to wait no other omen but the cause bf their com* 
try. Regardless of oracles, they afterwards advanced to the 
ill-fiited lliermodon, accompanied by die Thebans, and the 
scanty reinforcements which had joined their alliance. Their 
army amounted to thirty thousand men, animated by the no- 
blest cause for which men can fight ; but commanded by the 
Athenians, Lysicks and Chares,' arid by Theagtoes the The- 
ban, adl three creatures of cabal and tools of faction, sfatvea 
of interest or voluptuousnes, whose characters are aIon6 snft- 
cient to prove that Greece was ripe fbr ruin. 

When^he day approached for abolisfaiiig the tottering in- 
dependence of those turbulent republics, which their own in- 
ternal vices and the arms and intrigues of PhiHp had been 
gradually underminirig fbr twetity-two years^ both ahnicB 
f6rmed in battle array before the rising of the sun. The 
right wing of the Macedonians was headed by Ph3ip, who 
judged proper to oppose in person the dangerous fury of the 
Athenians. His son Alexander, only nineteen years of age, 
but surrounded by experienced officers, coratmanded the Irft 
wing, which faced the Sacred Band of the Thebana. The 
auxiliaries of either army were posted in the centre. In die 
beginning of the action the Athenians charged with impeta- 
osity, and repelled the opposmg divisions of the enemry i but * 
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the youthful ardour of Akzander oUiged the Thebans to re- 
tire, the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The ac« 
tivity of the young prince ccnnjileted their disorder, and pur- 
sued the scattered multitude with his Thessalian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, having repelled the cen- 
tre and left wing of the Macedonians^ except the phalanx, 
pressed forward agunst the fugitives, the insolent Lysides 
exclaiming, in vain triumph, ^ Pursue, my brave country- 
men! let us drive the cowards to Macedon." Philip ob- 
served this rash folly with contempt, and saying to those 
around him, ** our enemies know not how to conquer," com- 
manded his phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adja- 
cent eminence, from which they poured down, firm and col- 
lected, on the advancing Athenians, whose confidence of 
success had rendered them totally insensible to danger. Above 
a thousand fell, and two thousand were taken prisoners ; the 
rest escaped by a precipitate and shameful flight. Philip, 
perceiving his victory to be complete, gave orders to spare 
the vanquished, with a clemency unusual m that age, and not 
less honourable to his understandiog than his heart ; since 
his humanity thus subdued the minds, and gamed the affec- 
tions, of his conquered enemies. 

According to the Grecian custom, the batde was toUowtd 
by an entertainment, at which the king, presiding in person^ 
received the congratulations of his friends, and the humble 
supplications of the Athenian deputies, who craved the bo- 
dies of their slain. Their request, which served as an ac- 
knowledgment of their defeat, was readily granted. 

Philip's subsequent conduct was moderate, being founded 
on wise and humane policy. He restored without ransom 
the Athenian prisoners, and permitted them to take witii 
them their baggage. Soon afterwards he dispatched his son 
Alexander and Antipater to offer them peace, on such fa- 
vourable terms as they had litde reason to expect. They 
were required to send deputies to the isthmus of Corinth, 
where, to adjust their respective contingents of troops for the 
Persian expedition, Philip purposed assembling, early in the 
spring, a general convention of all the Grecian states ; they 
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were ordered to surrender the isle of Samos, Whidi actually 
foiimed the principal station of their fleet, and the main bul- 
wark and defence of all their maritime or insular possessions; 
but they wei^ allowed to enjoy unmolested die Attic territo- 
iy, with their hereditary form of government, and flattered 
by the acquisition of Oropus. The Thebans experienced die 
indignation of the conqueror. Philip thought himself enti- 
tled to treat that people, not as open and generous enemies, 
but as faithless and insidious rebels who merited idl the se- 
verity of his justice. He punished tiie republican party wiib 
unrelenting vigour; restored the traitors whom they had ban- 
ished to the first honours of the republic ; and, in order to 
support their government, placed a Macedonian garritfon in 
the Theban citadel. 

In hi^ opposite treatment of the two republics, PhiKp was 
swayed neither by affection nor hatred ; his generosity and 
his rigour were alike artificial, and both directed by his in^ 
terest. 

The first news of the defeat fiAed Athens with tnmult or 

« 

consternation. But when the disorder ceased, the people 
shewed themselves disposed to place their whole confidence 
in arms, none in the mercy of Philip. A decree passed for 
sending to the Pirseus their wives, children, and most valua- 
ble efiects. By the same decree, the rights and freedom of 
ihe city were bestowed on strangers and slaves, and restored 
to persons declared infamous, on this one condition, that they 
exerted themselves in the public defence. Demosthenes, with 
equal success, proposed a decree for repairing the waHs and 
fortifications, a work which, being himself appointed to super- 
intend, he generously accomplished at the expence of his pri- 
vate fortune. The orator Lycurgus undertook the more easy 
task of impeaching the worthless Lysicks, whose miscon- 
duct in the day of battie had been the immediate cause of 
tile late fatal disaster. In a discourse calculated to revive the 
spirit of military enthusiasm which had ancientiy animated 
tile Atiienians, the speaker thus wamdy apostrophised the 
conscious guilt of the mute and tremblmg generri : ^^ The 
Atiienians have been totally defeated in an engagement ; the 
enemy have erected a trophy to the eternal dishonour of 



AthiBVis ; and Gjeece is now prepared to receive the detested 
yoke of servitude. You were our commander on that inglo- 
rious day ; and still you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the sun, and i^pear in our puUic places, a living monu- 
ment of the disgrace and ruin of your country !" The quick 
jresentment of the hearers supplied the cpusequence^andLy- 
ftides was dragged to execution. 

Neither the inflammatory decreees nor the hostile prepara- 
tions of Athens could shake the moderati(m of Philip, or de- 
terming him to alter the favourable terms of accommodation 
^hich he had already proposed by his ambassadors. The 
patriotic or republican party, headed by the orators just men- 
tione49 breathed hatred and revenge ; but, at the intercession 
of the Areopagus, the prudent and virtuous Phocion was iqp- 
pointed to the chief command. The discernment of this 
Btatesmgn and general might easily perceive the vanity of at- 
teqipting to recover the honour of a people, who, antecedent- 
ly to their defeat by Philip, had been still more fatally sub- 
dued by their own vices^ Amidst die dreadful misfor- 
tunes which hung over their country, a set of Athenian citi- 
zens, distinguished by ^ir rank and fortune, and known by 
the appellation of the Sixty, from the accidental number of 
their original institution, daily assembled into a club, where 
all serious transactions were treated with levity, and the tim« 
totally dedicated to feasting, gaming, and the sprightly exer- 
cises of wit and pleasantry. Tliis detestable society saw with- 
oiit emotion their countrymen arming for battle ; with the 
most careful indifference diey received accounts of their cap- 
tivity or death ; nor did the public calamities in any degree 
disturb, dieir festivity, or interrupt for a moment the tranquil 
coiirse of their pleasures. Their fame having reached Mace- 
ikin, Philip sent them a sum of money, to support the ex- 
pence of an institution so favourable to his views. But what 
opinion must Phocion have formed of such an establishment; 
or how was it possible for any man of ordinary prudence to 
expect, that a republic which fostered such wretches within 
its bosom coulfl successfully wage war against a vigilant and 
enterprising enemy i 

The arguments of the wisest portion of the community for 
accepting the peace offered by Philip were strengthened and 
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confirmed by the return of Demades whh the Athenian pri* 
Boners taken at Chaeronsa, who unanimoudly blazed forth the 
praises of their generous conqueror. Ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly dispatched to the king of Macedon, to accept and 
ratify the treaty of peace, upon the terms which he had con- 
descended to offer ; and the only marks of deference shewn 
to the violent party, who still clamoured ibr war, were that 
Demochares, who ostentatiously aflected a rode boldness of 
speech against Philip, was named among the ambassadors ; 
and that Demosthenes, the irreconcilable enemy of that 
prince, was appointed to pronounce the funeral oration m 
honour of thqse shun at Chsronsea. 

Demochares acquitted himself of his commission* with duKt 
ridiculous ^tulance which naturally flowed from his charac- 
ter. At their audience of leave, Philip, with less sincerity 
than politeness, lavished on the ambassadors his usual profes- 
sions of friendship, and obligingly asked them, if there was 
any thing farther in which he could gratify tiie Athenians f 
** Yes,'' said Demochares, '*hang thyself.'* The just indig- 
nation of all present broke forth agunst thb unprovoked in- 
solence ; when Philip, with admirable coolness, silenced the 
clamour, by sajnng, ^ Let this ridiculous brawler depart im- 
molested ;" and then, turning to die other ambassadors, ^ Go» 
ten your countrymen, that those who can utter such outrages, 
are lete just and moderate than he who can pardon them." 

The honourable employment conferred on DemosAenes 
might have been expected to elevate his sentiments and lan- 
guage to the highest strain of eloquence. But the complezioii 
of the times no longer adtnitted those daring flights to which 
he had been accustomed to soar ; and the genius of Ae orai- 
tor seems to have faHen with the fortune of his countiy. He 
avoids the mention of dl recent transactions, and dweUs widi 
tiresome minuteness on ihe ancient, and even fSubiilous, parts 
of the Athenian stoiy. One transient flash of light breaks 
forth towards the end of his discourse, when, commemorat- 
ing the glory of the slain, he says, that the removal of those 
zealous republicans from their country, was like taking die 
sun from iht worid ; a figure bold, yet just ; snice after the 
battle of Chsronsea, there remained no furdier hopes of r^ 
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•istrng the conqueror— 4he dignity of freedom was fer ever 
lost, and the gloom of night and tyranny descended and- thick- 
ened over Greece. 

The Greeks acknowledged, that by the deciuve victory of 
Chsronoa, PhQip became master of their country. But we 
should form a very erroneous notion of the Macedonian go- 
vernment, if we compared it widi the despotism of the East. 
The authority of PUlip, even in his hereditary realm, was 
modelled on that- admirable system of power and liberty, 
which distinguished and ennobled the policies of the heroic 
ases. He administered the religion, decided the differences, 
and commanded the valour of soldiers and freemen. Per- 
sonal merit entided him to hold the scq»tre, which could not 
long be swayed by unworthy hands. The superiority of his 
abilities, the viplant and impartial justice of hb administra- 
tion, formed the main pillars of his p rerog a tive ; since, ac- 
cording to the principles and feelings of the Macedonians, 
he who infringed the rights of his subjects, ceased from that 
moment to be a king. 

Having effected the conquest of Greece, Plulip affected to 
preserve inviolate die ancient forms of the republican con- 
stitution, and determined to govern die Greeks by the same 
policy with which he had subdued diem. While Macedo- 
nian garrisons kept possession of Thermopylae and die other 
strong holds of Greece, the fsuthful and active partisans of 
Philip controlled die resolutions,and directed the measures, of 
each particular republic. The superintendence of the sacred 
gpmes, as weU as of the Delphic temple, rendered him the 
only visible head of die national religion : in consequence of 
the doiiible rij^t of presiding and voting in die Amphictyonic 
eonncil, he appeared in the character of supreme civil ma- 
gistrate of (irMce ; and hu illustrious victory at Clueronflea 
pointed him out as die general best entitled to conduct the 
mflitary farce of Greece and Macedon in die long^projected 
attack on Persia ; an oiBce which, as he might have assumed 
it without blame, he dierefare solicited with applause from 
the impartial suftages of the people. 

Tins condescenrion was highly flattering to the vanity of 
the Greeks. In the year following die batde of ChnrosBa, 
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titffnaHfd a gt&end conv^entiaii of the AmpUc^wic 
fltates. To k he proposed am iavauon of Peniau The g^ 
neral voice of the aflsembly approved the project. The ei^ 
pedition was detemiaed o^ with uaiversal canscnt, and 
Philip wad appointed genend of the confederacy. When die 
aevend atatea came to aacertsun the coatipgent of troppa 
which they could reapectivelyriuae, the whole, exduave of 
the Macedoniaas, amowted to two hundred and twenty 
thouaand foot, and fifteen thousand horac. Oa no former oc* 
casioa had the several republics appeared ao thorqu^y 
united in one ccHamon cauae ; never had they testified such 
general alacrity to take the &dd, or such unliaailfid coofir 
dance in the abilities of their coQuaanders. 

Philip, having dispatched Paraaenio with a body of tnx^ 
to protect the Asiatic colonies, was prevented from iaimer 
diately followiiig that conmaQder by an iosuvrection of tbf 
niyriaa tribes. This uoQeasonable diversion yr%9 rendertd 
more fbnnidaUe by the domestic diacord which shook the 
palace of Philip. A spirit less proud and jealous thpn that 
of Olya^pias, mother of Alexander, might have been jusdy 
provoked by the continual infidelities of her husband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in wur, never ceased 
to augment the number of his wives or concubines. The 
generous mind of Alexander must naturaUy have espoused 
die cause of his nuAher. The yoimg prince defended the 
rights of Olympias and his own with the impetuosity na- 
tural to his character* At die nupti^ of Philip with 
Cassandra, the niece of Attains, one of his generals pnd fa- 
vourites, an open rupture broke out between the imperious 
father and his more haughty aon ; and the latter sought rer 
&ge among the rebellious Illyrians, who were already in 
arms against their sovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extrica.ted him from these difi- 
culties. Having conquered the Illyrians, he sofitened Alexr 
aader by assuring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike admired in Greece and Macedon, had not escaped the 
anxious vigilance of a parent, who, by giving him many ri- 
vals to the throne, had only given him an opportunity of sur- 
passing them all in glory, and in the merited affection of the 



MaeedcmkttHi. Boothed by Ais condescenMOti) Olympia « and 
her son agftin appeared at colbxt wMi llMe distinction due ta 
dteir ranic ; and to anttettofce abd eonfirm thi^ happy recon- 
cilement with his family, Philip married his beloved daugh^ 
tcr Cleopatra to Ae Inng of Epima, matemid imcle of Aleap- 
ander, and cdel»«ced the nnpthds by a magnificeaft festival 
which lasted several days. 

Amidst the tumukiious attiusemeBts of the festivity^ Philip 
often appe a red in public with unguarded confidente in Ait 
fidelity and attachment of aB his subjects : Imt proceediaig 
one day from the palace to ^le dieatre, he was stabbed to the 
heart by Pausanias, a Macedonian. It is not certainly Imown 
whether die assassin was stimulated merely by private re^ 
seniment, or prompted by the ill-appeased rage of 01ympias.| 
or instigated to commit this atrocity by the Persian satraps ; 
whidi last is asserted by Alexander, who atteged the assfl»* 
sination of his fadier among his reasons for invading the Per- 
sian empire. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-seventh year of 
bis age, and twenty«>fburth of his reign ; the first prince whose 
life and actions history halh described with such accuracy 
and circumstantial fulness as render his administFation a 
matter of instruction to succeeding ages. Widi a reach of 
foresight and sagacity peculiar to himself, he united vdour^ 
doquence, address, flexibility to vary his conduct without 
changing his purpose, with the most extraordinary powers of 
application and perseverance, of cool combination, and ardent 
execution. 

The different, and apparently inconsistent, descriptions 
which historians have transmitted of this prince's character, 
may be reconciled by attending to that great ruling passion, 
the love of glory and power, which possessed the mind of 
Philip. All his other passions, his inclinations, his natural 
endowments, the sentiments he had imbibed, the graces, the 
qualifications, the accomplishments he had acquired, were aU 
subservient to this. If terror and severity were necessary 
for the establishmeikt of his power, his sentiments of humanity 
easily yielded to the dictates of his ambition ; and the dis- 
tresses m which whole states and countries were involved he 
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and artifice were requiicd, his perfect knowledge of manthid, 
joined to hit ohUgpng and jnsinuathig depottment, en abl ed 
lum to practise these widi tbe most' consummate addbrcss ; 
and thus candour and ingenuousness were freqoendy sacri- 
ficed to his schemes of greatness. If comiptioa was neces- 
sary, he knew its power, and was perfiKt in the ait of cover- 
ing it by the fiurest and most plausible pretences ; and he 
never scrupled to make it his instrument to destroy his ri vab, 
or acconqdish hb purposes. Hence we find him sometimes 
represented as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who laid 
it down as his favourite maxim, that it was a foDy, when he 
had killed the firther, to leave any of his fiunily to revei^ 
his death ; who professed to amuse men with oadis, as chil- 
dren are cheated with toys ; and who was rather die pur- 
chaser, than die conqueror of Greece. If, on tbe other hand, 
the specious appearances of generosity, condescension^ and 
benevolence, wercrequired to serve his great purposes, no 
man was more capable of assuming diem, no man could dis- 
play them more naturally and gracefully. If his reputation 
was to be exalted, or the number of his partizans to be in- 
creased, he could ccmfer fisvours widi an ur of the utmost 
cordiality and affection ; be could Ibten to reproof with pa- 
tience, and acknowledge his errors with the most specious 
semblance of humanity ; he could conquer his enemies and 
revilers by his good offices, and reconcile their affections by 
unexpected and unmerited liberalities. Hence again we find 
him emblazoned by all the pomp of pvaise, as humane, and 
benevolent, merciful, and placable in die midst of all die in- 
solence of victory, careful to exercise the virtues of humanity, 
and gaining a second and more glorious triumph, by the kind- 
ness and clemency with which he reconciled and commanded 
the affections of diose whom his arms had subdued. 

His virtues and vices were directed and proportioned to 
his great designs of power : his most shining and exalted 
qualities influenced by his ambition : and, even to tiie most 
exceptionable parts of his conduct, he was principally deter- 
mined by their conveniency and expediency. If he was un- 
just, he wits, like Caesar, unjust for the sake of empire. 
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' Had not his days been shoitened by a premature death, 
there is reason to believe, that he would have subdued the 
Persian empire ; an enterprize more dazzling, but less diffi- 
cult, than die exploits which he had already achieved. Had 
that event taken place, Philip, in the^ opinion of posterity, 
would perhaps have surpassed the glory of all kings and con- 
querors, who either preceded, or followed him. Yet, even on 
this supposition, there is not a man of sense and probity who 
would purchase the imagined grandeur and prosperity of the 
king of Macedon at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 
and, to a philosopher, who considered the means by which 
he had obtained his triumphs, the busy ambition of this 
mighty conqueror would appear but a deceitful scene of 
splendid misery. 

A prince, who is almost the sole depository of his own 
secrets, commonly leaves an arduous task for his successor. 
This difficulty presented iteelf to Alexander ; but it was not 
the only circumstance that rendered his situation difficult. 
The regular order of succession had never been clearly es- 
tablished in Macedon, and was, in some measure, incompati* 
ble with the spirit of royal government, which, as then gene- 
raOy understood, required such qualities and accomplish- 
ments in the first magistrate, as could not be expected from a 
promiscuous line of hereditary princes. Alexander had not 
much to apprehend from the rivalship of his brothers, since 
Ptolemy, bom of Arsinoe, and afterwards kingj of Egypt, 
was reputed to be the son of Lagus to whom Philip had 
married Arsinoe while she was with child by himself; and 
Aridsus, the son of Philina, possessed too feeble an under- 
standing to dispute die succession. But Alexander's title 
was contested by his cousin Amyntas. Philip so litde 
feared his pretensions to the throne/ that he had given him 
his daughter Cjma in marriage. This new advantage 
strengthened the daim of Amyntas. Alexander privately 
took measures with his friends for crushing those danger- 
ous enemies ; and, being acknowledged king of Macedon, 
hastened into Greece to reap the Q-uits of his father's 
labours. 
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In hiB jcwney thither he esperienced the pertdknis iacoo*' 
fttancy of the Thesssdiaaa, whom be chastised with proper ««♦ 
verity ; aad, hbving assembled the deputies of the states at 
Corinth, he was invested with the same honours which had 
been conferred on his predecessor. Diuing his residence im 
that city, there happened an incident which more cleariy d&s* 
plays tlie character of Alexander than can be done by the 
most elaborate description. Curiosity led him to viut Dio« 
genes the cynic. He found him basking in the sun, and hav- 
ing made himself known as the master of Macedon and 
Greece, asked the philosopher what he could do to obKgf^him \ 
^ Stand from betw/een me and die sun," was the answer of 
the cynic ; upon which the king observed to his attend sts^ 
that he would choose to be Diogenes, if he were not Akxsft? 
der. The observation was natural and suUiaae ; since, under 
the most ^ssimilar veils of esLtenud circumstances and pm^ 
suits, their characters concealed a real resemblance. Both 
possessed that proud, erect spirit, which disdains autfiority, 
spurns contvoul, and aspires to domineer over fortune. But, 
fay diminishing the number of hb wants, Diogenes Ibund^ 
in his tub, that independence of mind, which Alexander, by 
the unbounded gratification of bis desires, could not attain on 
die imperial throne of Persia. 

Aleiander, having returned to Macedon, peepiMd for hb 
eastern expedition by difiusing the tenor of his name among, 
the northern barbarians. The lUyrians and Triballi, mind- 
ful of the injuries of Philip, had hastily taken arms to impose 
his son. The young prince, with a well appointed anny> 
marched from Amphipolis, and arrived in ten days at the 
principal pass of Mount Hsemus, which led into die territory 
of ibe TribaUi. There he found a new, and not less formidar 
ble enemy. The independent tribes of Thnce, having em* 
braced the cause of the Triballi, had seized an eminence 
commanding the pass ;. and, instead of a breastwork, had for- 
tified tiiemselves with their carriages or wagons, which they 
purposed to roll down on tiie Macedonians. To elude diis 
unusual battery, Alexander commanded such xA his troops as 
could not conveniently open their ranks, and allow free isstit 
to the iutended violence, to fall flat on die ground, and care- 
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fidly dose Adr dhidda^ tiwt the descending i^agtea might 
honnlessly bound over th^m. In consequence of this con- 
trivance, the hostile artillerf was exhausted in vain. Alex- 
ander then attacked the Thracians with admirable order» 
Fifteen hundied £ell ; their swiftness and knowledge of the 
country saved the greater number. The prisoners, womea^ 
and boo^, were sent for sale to the maritime cities on the 
Euxine. 

Alexander paaaed the mountains and pursued the TribaUi* 
By galling them with his bowmen and slingers, be gradually 
forced them from their fatnesses, and defeated a powerfiil 
body of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of the 
Lag3mus. The remainder of the nation took refuge in Peuc£, 
an island in the Danube. Alexander judged it tx)o hazardous 
to assault the island ; and the hostile appearance of the Oetff^ 
on the northern bank, furnished him with an hcmourable pre* 
fence for declining the siege of Peuce. On the margin of the 
Danube that audacious people had drawn up four thousand 
horse, and above ten thousand foot» showing a 4ctennine4 
resolution to oppose the landing of an enemy. Provoked by 
those signs of defiance^ and animated by the glory of passing 
the greatest of all European rivers, Alexander filled tb« hides 
used in encampment with straw and other buoyant materiala^ 
and collected all the boata employed by the natives of those 
parts. Amidst the darkness of the ensuing night he thus 
transported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thousand infan* 
try, to that part of the opposite bank which was covered with 
hiji^ and thick corn. At the dawn of day, he commanded 
his foot to march throu^ those rich fields with traver8e4 
spears ; and while the infantry remained concealed in the 
com, the cavalry followed them ; but as soon as they emerged 
into the naked pbun, the horse advanced to the front, and 
both suddenly presenting an irresbtiUe object of terror, the 
Gets abandoned their post and fled to their city, which was 
four miles distant* There they at firsf proposed to make a 
vigorous defence, but beholding the impenetrable fimmess of 
the phalanx, and the irresistible impetuosity of Alexander's 
cavalry, they forsook their habitations^ and retired pf ecipi* 
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tately with their wives and cluldren, into the noithetn dcr 
8^rt. 

The Macedonians entered and sacked the town. Alex- 
ander, mindful of so many favours, returned sacrifices of 
thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the god of the Danv^, and 
jreceived very submissive embassies from the surroandiog 
nations. 

Necessity alone compelled Alexander to carry his arms 
into diose inhospitable re^ons. Animated by an ambition 
to subdue the Asiatic plains, he turned with contempt from 
bleak heaths and barren mountains, not deigning to chastise 
the boastful arrogance of the CelUe. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched throng^ 
the friendly country of the Psonians, where he received the 
unpleasant intelligence, that the Illyrian tribes were in arms, 
headed by Clitus, son of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of 
Macedon. Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus ; the Autariadae, likewise an Illyrian na- 
tion, had determined to obstruct the march of Alexander. 
Amidst these difficulties, he was encouraged by Langarus, 
chief of the Agrians, a warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of 
Mount Hsmus. Conducted by the activity of Langarus, 
the Agrian targeteers invaded the country of the Autaiia- 
ds. Their ravages were equally rapid and destructive ; the 
Autariads, alarmed by private dangea$ abandoned the de- 
sign of co-operating with the enemies of Alexander. That 
prince thus advanced without opposition to Pellion, the prin- 
cipal strong hold of the lUyrians. The enemy were posted 
on the adjacent mountains, and concealed among thick woods, 
purposing to attack the Macedonians by a sudden and united 
assault. But their courage failed them in the moment of 
execution. Not daring to wait the approach of the phalanx, 
they precipitately retreated to their city, leaving behind them 
the horrid vestiges of their bloody superstition, three boys, 
three maids, and as many black rams, which, having just 
sacrificed, they wanted time to remove. 

Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, approached 
with a great force to relieve Pellion and assist his ally. 
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Alexaader had dispatched Philotas to Ibrage at the head of 
a strong body of cavahy. Glaucias attempted to intercept 
and cut off this detachment. Alexander marched to the as- 
sistuice of Phihytas $ Clitus reinforced Glaucias ; a decisive 
action thus seemed inevitable, but, from the thickness of lof- 
ty forests, and the intricacies of winding mountains, there 
was no proper scene for a general engagement. The barba- 
riana excelled in knowledge of the country ; the Afacedoni* 
ans in skill and courage. The war was widely diffused and 
My supported. But the discipline of Alexander finally v 
prevailed. By surprise, by stratagems, by the terror of his 
military engines, which destroyed at a distance, and by such 
prompt and skilful manceuvres as had never been before seen 
on the banks of the Apsus and Erigone, he totally dispersed 
this immense cloud of barbarians. Many were slain, and 
many made captive ; a remnant, having burnt their city, 
sought refuge among the Taulantian mountains. 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that Alexander 
had perished in Ill3rria ; and, as men readily believe that 
which their interest makes them wish, this vague rumour was 
greedily embraced by the partisans of Grecian independence. 
The Athenian demagogues resumed their usual boldness ; 
the Lacedsmooians already fancied themselves at the head 
of revolt ; but the firt acts of rebelUon were conunitted by 
the Thebans, who murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the Cadmsa, and prepared to expel the Macedo- 
nian garrison from that fortress. 

Alexander, when apprised of these proceedings, relinquish- 
ed the pursuit of the barbarians, descended by rapid marches 
along the western frontier of Macedon, traversed Thessaly, 
entered B<Botia, and, in the space of fourteen days after his 
receiving the first news of the rebellion, besieged and demo- 
lished Thebes. The decisive boldness of this measure has 
been highly extolled by historians ; because nothing could 
have a more direct tendency to quash the seditious spirit of 
the Greeks than the rapid punishment of Thebes. But it 
appears that the destruction of Thebes was the effect not of 
policy, but of obstinacy and accident. In approaching that 
unfortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to allow the 
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sQSttrgcJQis'time to repent of their ruhaeis. Bdt the exiles 
mod authors of the sedition encouraged the multitude to pei^ 
severe* They seemed bent on their own destnietion ; £ar 
tbef sallied out, and assaulted and slew several of the Maoe« 
donian out^guards. 

Alexander repelled the attack, and his final asiaidt was 
irresistible: The Thebans fled amaki ; and such was their 
trepidation, that having entered their gates, they neglected to 
shut them against the pursuers* The Macedonians and their 
Greek auxiliaries thus rushed tumultuously into the place. 
A dreadful slaughter ensued. The Phocians, Orchoment* 
ans, and Plataeans rejoiced at gaining an opportunity to gra* 
tify their resentment against Thebes. The greater part 
of the citizens, exceeding thirty thousand in number, wem 
either put to the sword or drag;ged into captivity* A fecUe 
remnant escaped to Athens. 

The severities exercised against Thebes were reluctantly 
permitted by Alexander, at the instigation of his Grecian 
auxiliaries. The few acts of forbearance or mercy, in this 
lamentable transaction, flowed from the humanity of his own 
nature. By his particular orders, the bouse and family of 
Pindar were saved from the general desolation. He com* 
manded, likewise, that the sacred families, and those con* 
nected with Macedon by the ties of hospitality, should b^ 
spared. Alexander is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than he destroyed ; accordingly he took 
care that the demolition of Thebes should be immediately 
followed by the restoration of Orchomenus and Plat«ea. Even 
the gloomiest events of bis reign were distinguished by some 
flashes of light that displayed his magnanimity* It happen* 
ed in the" sack of Thebes that a band of fierce Thracians 
broke into the house of Timoclea, an illustrious Theban ma* 
trctti. The soldiers plundered her house, and their brutal 
commander violated her penon. He was next stimulated 
Vy avarice, and demanded her gold and silver* She con* 
ducted him to a garden, and shewed him a well, into which 
she pretended to have thrown her most valuable treasure* 
With blind avidity he stooped to grasp it, while the woman, 
being behind, pushed him headlong into th^ cistern, and co« 
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vcr«d him with ttamn. Timodcft was aeized iy the soU 
dien, and carried in chaina to Alexander. Her firm gait 
and intrepid aspect conunanded the attention of the conque- 
ror. Having learned her crhne^ Alexander asked her, ^ Who 
she was that could venture to coadmit so bold a deed ?" ^ I 
am,'' replied she, ^ the sister of Theagenes, who fell at Chss- 
fODsea, fighting against Philip, in defence of Grecian free- 
dom." Alexander admired both her action and her answer, 
and desired her to depart free with her children. 

While Alexander returned towards Macedon, he received 
nsaivf congratulatory embassies from the Greeks. Those af- 
fccted moat friendship in dieir ^eches who had most eti- 
rnity in thdr hearts. The Athenians sent to deprecate his 
wradi against themsdvea. Alexander demanded the persons 
«f Demoathenea, Lycurgua, Hyperides, and five other oia- 
tors, to whose inflammatory speeches he ascribed the sedi- 
tious spirit that had recendy prevailed in Athens. A decree 
was tmanimously passed for trying the orators accused by 
Alexander, and for inflicting on them such punishment as 
dieir o&nces should appear to mevit. This pretended fbr- 
wardaesa in the AAenians to avenge his quarrel was highly 
agreeable to Alexander. Amidst die various embassies to 
die king, the Spartans alone preserved a sullen or magnani- 
imms rilence. Akxaneker treated them with rerf or well-a& 
fected contempt ; and, without deigning to require their as- 
sistance, departed early in the spring at the head of above 
five thousand horse, and somewhat more than thirty thous^d 
in£antry, on the greatest enterprise that ever was undertaken 
by any Grecian general. In twenty days march he arrived 
at Sestos, on the Hellespont. Thence the army was convey 
ed to Asia. The armament landed without opposition, the 
Persiana having totally neglected the defence of their western 
frontier. 

The causes of this negligence resulted in some degree from 
Ae character of the prince, but still more from that of the na- 
tion. Codomannus had been raised by assassmations and in*, 
trigues to the throne of Persia about the same time that Al- 
exander succeeded his fadier niilip. This prince assumed 
die appellation of Darius ^ but could not retal the principles 
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Of manners which distingubhed his countrymen during the 
Tcign of the first monarch of that name. In the space of 
about two hundred and thirty years^ the Persians had been 
continually degenerating from the virtues which character- 
ise a poor and warlike nation, without acquiring any of those 
arts and improvements which usually attend peace and opu- 
lence. Their empire, as extended by Darius Hystaspes, still 
embraced the most valuable portion of -Asia and Africa. 
The revenue paid in money was still estimated at fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty Euboeic talents. The reve- 
nue paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but, such was the 
extraordinary opulence of this great monarchy, that the coo- 
quests of Alexander are supposed to have given him an an- 
nual injcome of sixty millions sterling, a sum which will ad- 
mit allowance for exaggeration and still appear sufficiently 
great. 

The Persians were prepared for destruction, rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. The provinces had ceased to main- 
tain any regular communication with the capital or with each 
other. The standing military force proved insufficient to 
keep in awe the distant satraps or viceroys. The ties of a 
common religion and language, or the sense of a public in- 
terest had never united into one system this discordant mass 
of nations, which was ready to crumble into pieces at the 
touch of an invader. ^ On the other hand, Darius was deem- 
ed a brave and generous prince, beloved by his Persian sub- 
jects, and assisted by the valour of fifty thousand Greek n>er- 
cenaries. 

The Persians had neglected to oppose the invasion by 
their superior fleet ; they had allbwed the enemy to encamp 
unmolested on their coasts ; fear now compelled them to re- 
luctant union; but jealousy made them reject the best plan 
of defence. 

This was proposed by Memnon, the Rhodian, the ablest 
general in the service of Darius. He observed the danger 
of resisting the Macedonian infantry, who were superior in 
number, and encouraged by the presence of their king.— 
That the invaders^ fiery and impetuous, were now animated 



by hope, but would lose courage on tbe first diBappointmcBt. 
Destitute of magazines and resources, their safety depended 
on sudden victory. It was the interest of the Persians, oo 
the other hand, to protract die war ; above all, to avoid a 
general engagement. For this purpose, they ought to tram^ 
pie down the com with their numerous cavalry, and desolate 
the whole country, without sparing the towns and villages. 
Some rejected this advice as imbecoming the dignity of Per- 
sia. Anites, governor of Lesser Phry gia, declared, with in- 
dignation, that he would never permit tbe property of his 
subjects to be ravaged with impunity. It was determined, 
therefore, by this council of princes,' to assemble their re- 
spective forces with all possible expedition, and to encamp on 
the eastern bank of the Granicus, a river which, issuing from 
Mount Ida, faOs into the Propontis. 

The scouts of Alexander having brought him intdligence 
of the enemy's design, he immediately advanced to give them 
battle. The advanced guard were detached to examine the 
fords of the Granicus, and to observe the disposition of the 
enemy. They returned with great celerity to acquaint Alex- 
ander that the Persians were advantageously posted on the 
opposite bank ; dieir horse amounting to twenty thousand, 
and their foreign mercenaries scarcely less numerous. Not- 
withstanding this alarming intelligence, the young prince de«* 
termined to pass the river. 

The cautious Parmenio remonstrated against passing the 
Granicus in die fitce of an enemy. The river, he observed, 
was deep and fuU of eddies ; its banks abrupt and craggy. 
These prudential considerations prevailed not with Alexan- 
der, who declared, that in the first conflict the Macedonians 
must act with equal promptitude sind vigour, and perform 
something worthy of the terror which they inspired. Say- 
ing this, he sprung on his horse, assumed the command of 
the right wing, and committed the left to Parmenio. 

Alexander distributed his orders ; a dreadful silence ensu- 
ed, the hostile armies beheld each other with resentment or 
terror. This solemn pause was interrupted by die Macedo- 
nian trumpet, which, on a signal given by Alexander, resound- 
ed from every part of the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had 
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been previously regulated, then rode forth at the head of a 
squadron of cuirassiers, followed by two bodies of light dra- 
goons, and a battalion of infantry commanded by Amyntas. 
While these troops boldly entered the Granicus, Alexander 
likewise advanced with the chosen cavalry on the right wing, 
followed by the archers and Agrians. In passing the river bodi 
Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops obliquely down the 
^ current, to prevent as much as possible the Persians from at- 
tacking them in flank, as they successively reached the shore. 
The Persian cavalry behaved with courage : the first squad- 
rons of the Macedonians were driven back into the stream. 
But Alexander, who animated the troops with his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and thought he had 
gained the batde when he obtained an opportunity of fighting. 
In the equestrian engagements which followed, the Macedo- 
nians owed much to their skilful evolutions and discipline ; 
still more to their strength and courage ; and not a little to the 
excellence of their weapons, which being made of the cornel 
tree, far surpassed the britde javelins of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Granicus, at the head of 
the left wing, with equal success. Alexander, after perform* 
ing all the duties of a great general, displayed such personal 
acts of prowess, as wiU be more readily admired than be- 
lieved by the modem reader. He was easily distinguished 
by the brightness of his armour. The bravest of the Persian 
nobles impatientiy waited his approach. He darted into the 
midst of them, and fought till he broke hh spear. Having 
demanded a new weapon from Aretes, his inaster of horse, 
Aretes shewed him his own spear, which was likewise bro- 
ken. Demaratus, the Corintiiian, supplied the king with a 
weapon. Thus armed, he rode up and assaulted Mithrida- 
tes, son-inJaw of Darius. While Alexander beat him to die 
ground, he was himself struck by Rssaces with a hatchet.*— 
His helmet saved his life. He pierced the breast of Rssaces, 
but a new danger threatened him from the scimitar of Spi- 
thridates. The instrument of death already descended on 
his head, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spithridates, which 
fell with the grasped weapon. 
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Tlie heroism of Alexander animated the valour of the com^ 
panions^ who formed eight squadrons of select cavalry, and 
the enemy first fled where the king commanded in persouw— 
In the left wing, the Persians had begun on every side to. 
give way, before the Macedonian infantry had completely 
passed the river. The stem aspect of the phalanx, shining 
in steel, and bristling with spears, confirmed the victory.— 
Above a thousand Persian horse were slain in the pursuit. 
The foot, consisting chiefly of Greek mercenaries, still con- 
tinued in their first position, not firm, but inactive, petrified 
by astonishment, not steady through resolution. While the 
phalanx attacked them in front, the victorious cavalry assail- 
ed their flanks. Surrounded on all sides, they fell an easy 
prey ; two thoijsand surrendered prisoners : — ^the rest perish- 
ed, tmless, perhaps, a. few stragglers lurked among the slain. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to most of the Per- 
sian commanders. Arsites, the chief adviser of the engage- 
ment, died in despair by his own hapd. The generals, Ni- 
phates, and Petenes, Omares, leader of the mercenaries, Spi- 
thridates, satrap of Lydia, Mithridates, son-in-law of Darius, 
and Arlupales, son of Artaxerxes, were numbered among the 
slain. It is scarcely to be believed, that, in such an impor- 
tant engagement, Alexander should have lost only eighty-five 
horsemen, and thirty light infantry. Of the former, twenty- 
five belonged to the royal band of Companions. By command 
of Alexander, their statues, in bronze were formed by the art 
of his admired Lysippus, and erected in the Macedonian city 
of Dium. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to display both 
his humanity and his prudence. He declared the parents and 
children of the deceased thenceforth exempted from every 
species of tribute. He carefully visited the wounded, atten- 
tively asked how each of them had received harm, and heard 
with patience and commendation their much boasted exploits. 
•The Persian commanders were interred, and the Greeks, both 
officers and soldiers. The Grecian ciq[>tives were condemned 
to work in the Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing 
arms against the cause of their country. Immediately after 
the battle, he sent three hundred suits of Persian armour, as 
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de^cfldoM to Mfavcfta m the citadel. This mgnifctnt pre* 
seoM was iascribed with the fottowing words, ^ Gained by 
Akxtffider, son of Pfa^, and the Greeks, (except the L^ce- 
diemoniaiis,) from the Barbarians of Asia." 

The batde o£ Gnmkus opened to Alexander the coaqoese 
of Ionia, Caria, and stt the Asiatic provinces west of Ae 
rirer Halys, whAcb had aneiendy formed the powerful mo^ 
narchy of the Lydians. Many of the waUed towns sarren* 
dered at his appvoocb. Sardis, the splendid capital of Crosran, 
opened its gates to a deHverer, and once more obtained the 
privilege of being governed by its ancient laws, 9Aer reluc-' 
tandy endaring sibove two centuries the cruel yoke of Persia. 
The Grecian cities on die coast were delivered from die bur« 
den of tribute and the oppression of garrisons, and resumed 
the enj<^nie»t of their hereditary freedom. 

Miletus and Hidicamassus sdone retarded the progress of 
the conqneror. The latter place, commanded by Memnon 
the Rhodian, made a memorable defence. Alexander had 
scarcely sat down before it, when the garrison, consisting of 
Greeks and Persians, s«dlied forth and maintained a de^- 
rate conflict. Having repelled them with much difficulty, he 
undertook the laboriotis work of filling up a ditch thirty cubits 
broad and fifteen deep, which the besieged had drawn round 
their waB. 'This being effected, he advanced wooden towers, 
on which die Macedonians erected their battering engines, 
and prepared to assault the enemy on equal grounds. But 
die besieged, in a nocturnal saHy, attacked these preparations ; 
a second engagement was fought with still greater fwry than 
the first ; three hundred Macedonians were wounded, dark- 
ness preventing their osual precaution in guarding their bo- 
dies. 

Alexander contmued to ply the walls with new vigour. 
The diiffenee was obstinate. Two desperate sallies were made 
and repelled with consummate bravery. Alexander's ten- 
derness for the HaKcamassians prevented him from entering 
the place with an enraged and licentious soldiery. He there- 
fore recaited his troops in the moment of victory, hoping that 
die besieged would finally surrender, and thus save dieir 
lives and properties. From the various breaches in die walh, 
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Menmcii a&d 1m coBeagues perceivdl, tlitt muck longer tt^ 
siMmce waft iinpOMtUe. In this emergency tfaey set fire to a 
wooden tower, as well as to their arsenal and magazines, and 
escaped to two neighbonritig castlea of great strength. Hali- 
camoBsiis was comi^tety denK)liriied. 

The inactive season ot the year was employed by Akic* 
ander in securing and improving his advantages. The king 
In person visited his more important conquests; md few 
places were honoured widi his presence wtthoot experiencing 
his bounty. 

Alexander pursued his journey through the southern pro- 
vinces of the Asiatic peninsula, while Parmenio traversed 
ihe central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. At the same 
time, Cleander was dispatched into Greece to raise new le- 
vies ; and such soldiers as had married shortly before the 
expedition, were sent home to winter with their wives ; a 
measure which extremely endeared Alexander to the army, 
and ensured the utmost alacrity of his European subjects, in 
furnishing supplies towards the ensuing campaign. 

Accompanied by such winning arts, the valour and pru- 
dence of Alexander seemed worthy to govern the world. His 
conduct, perhaps, often proceeded from the immediate im- 
pulse of sentiment ; but it could not have been more subser- 
vient to his ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 
deepest poficy. After the decisive battle of the Granicus, 
he experienced little obstinacy of resistance from the numer- 
ous forts and garrisons in Lower Asia. The tributary princes 
aaad satraps readily submitted to a milder and more magnani- 
mous master ; and the Grecian colonies on the coast eagerly 
espoused the interest of a prince, who on all occasions avow- 
ed his partiality for their favourite institutions. In every 
province or city which he conquered, he restored to the Asi- 
atics their hereditary laws, to the Greeks their beloved de- 
mocracy. Into whatever country he marched, he encouraged 
useful industry, and alleviated public burdens. His taste and 
his piety alike prompted him to repair the sacred and vene- 
rable remains of antiquiQr. He considered the barbarians, 
not as slaves but as subjects ; the Greeks, not as subjects, 
but allies ; and both perceived in his government such mo* 
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deration aiid equity, as they had never experienced, eidier 
from the despotism of Persia, or from the domineering am* 
bition of Athens and Sparta. 

Having received the submission of Xanthus, Patara, Pha- 
selis, and above thirty other towns or seaports in Lycia, AIex« 
ander divided the corps under his immediate command. A 
considerable detachment traversed the Lycian and Pamphi- 
lian mountains, while the king, in person, pursued the still 
more dangerous track leading along the sea coast from Fhs^ 
selis to Perga. 

In proceeding eastward from Perga, Alexander was met 
by ambassadors from Aspendus, the principal city and sea- 
port of Pamphylia. The Aspendians offered to surrender 
their city, but entreated that they might not be burdened with 
a garrison. Alexander granted their request, on condition of 
their raising fifty talents to pay his soldiers, and delivering to 
him the horses which they reared as a tribute for Darius. 
The ambassadors accepted these terms, but their countrymen 
discovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander was in- 
formed of their treachery. He immediately marched towards 
Aspendus, part of which was situated on a steep rock or 
mountain, entered the place, aud encamped within the walls. 
The Aspendians had previously retreated to the mountain, 
and, alarmed by the apprehension of a siege, intreated him 
to accept the former conditions. He commanded them to 
deliver the horses as agreed on ; to pay, instead of fifty, a 
hundred talents ; and to surrender their principal citizens as 
securities, that they would thenceforth obey the governor set 
over them ; and to pay an annual tribute to Macedon. 

Having chastised the insolence and treachery of Aspen- 
dus, Alexander determined to march into Phrygia, that he 
might join forces with Parmenio, whom he had commanded 
to meet him in that country. The new levies from Greece 
and Macedon were likewise ordered to assemble in the same 
province, from which it was intended, early in the spring, to 
proceed eastward, and achieve still more important con- 
quests. To reach the southern frontier of Phrygia, Alexan- 
der was under a necessity of traversing the inhospitable 
mountains of the warlike Pisidians. Amidst those rocks and 
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fastnesses the Macedonians lost several brave men : but the 
undisciplined fury and unarmed courage of the Pisidians was 
unable to check the progress of Alexander. The city of Gor- 
dium, in Phrygia, was appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Here he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot, to which 
the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, was tied with so much intriqacy, that it 
was impossible to discover where the involutions began, or 
where the cords terminated. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion of the country, an oracle had declared, that the man 
who could untie it, should shordy possess the empire of 
Asia. Whether Alexander untied, or cut the knot, is left 
uncertain by historians*; but all agree, that his followers re- 
tired with complete conviction that he had fulfilled the ora- 
cle. A seasonable storm of thunder confirmed their credu- 
lity ; and the belief that their master was destined to be lord 
of Asia could not fail to facilitate that event. 

The rapid progress of Alexander tends to heighten our sur- 
prize at the inactivity of Darius, who had signalized his va- 
lour against the fiercest nations of Asia. But Darius, instead 
of opposing the invader in the field, hoped to destroy him by 
the arm of an assassin. Many traitors were suborned for this 
infamous purpose, but none with greater prospect of success 
than Alexander, the son of ^ropus. He had recently been 
intrusted with the command of the Thessalian cavalry ; but 
the promise of ten thousand talents and of the kingdom of 
Macedon obliterated his gratitude and seduced his allegiance. 
His treason being discovered, he was seized and committed 
to safe custody. 

Darius, without desisting from his intrigues, finally had 
recourse to arms. His troops were assembled in the plains 
of Babylon. They consisted of a hundred thousand Persians, 
of whom thirty thousand were cavalry. The Medes sup- 
plied almost half that number, and the Armenians almost as 
many as the Medes. The Barcani, the Hyrcanians, the in- 
habitants of the Caspian shores, and nations more obscure or 



* Cartius, I. iii. c. i. lays, he cut it with his tword. Plutarch tayi he un- 
tied it. Vit. Aleun. p. 1336. 
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more remote, sent their due proportion of cavalry and infan- 
try for this immense army ; which, including thirty thousand 
Greek mercenaries in the Persian service, is said to have 
amounted to six hundred thousand men. The magnificence 
of the Persians had not diminished since the days of Xerxes; 
neither had their military knowledge increased. Nothing 
could exceed the splendour that surrounded Darius. The 
dress and even the armour of his guards were adorned with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. He was attended by his 
family, his treasures, and his concubines, all escorted by nu- 
merous bands of horse and foot. His courtiers and generals 
copied too faithfully the effeminate manners of their master. 

While Darius slowly advanced towards Lower Asia, Alex- 
ander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, a city of Ga- 
latia. In that place he received an embassy from the Paphla- 
gonians, who surrendered to him the sovereignty of their 
province, but intreated that his army might not enter their 
borders. He granted their request, and commanded them 
to obey Codas, satrap of Phrygia. Alexander then marched 
victorious through Cappadocia ; and Sabictas being appointed- 
to the administration of that extensive province, the army 
encamped at the distance of six miles from the Cilician fron- 
tier, at a place long before known by the name of Cyruses 
camp. Arsames, governor of that country, had sent a body 
of troops to guard a post called the Gates, and the only pass 
which leads from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Apprised of this 
measure, Alexander left Parmenio and the heavy-armed 
troops in the camp of Cyrus. At the first watch of the night 
he led the targeteers, archers, and Agrians, to surprize the 
Persian forces stationed at the northern gate of Cilicia. The 
barbarians fled on his approach ; and the pusillanimous Ar- 
sames, to whom the whole province was entrusted by Da- 
rius, prepared to plunder, and then abandoned his own capital 
of Tarsus. But he had only time to save his person. The 
rapidity of Alexander prevented the destruction of that city, 
where the inhabitants received him as their delivei'er. 

At Tarsus, Alexander was detained by a malady occasion- 
ed by excessive fatigue ; or, as others say, by imprudently 
bathing, when heated, in the cold waters of the Cydnus* 



Boft lib skkness iaiemipted not the dperatioM of the aitty . 
Punnciiio was diapatched to seize the only^pass on Mount 
AnaniiSi^ which divides CUicia f?oin Assjrria. The king 
soon ibUowed, having in one day's march reached Anchialos, 
aar ancieiit city of vast extent, and surrounded with walls of 
pvodigioua thickness. 

Having arrived at Mallos, Alexander learned that Darius 
lay with his army in the extoisive plain e£ Sochos, distant 
only two days march from> die Cilician* frontier. The hos- 
tile armies were separated by the mountains which divide 
Cilicia and Syria. Atexander hastened to j^ass the straits, 
csdled the Syrian Gates^and encamped before the city Mari* 
andrus. At this place he received a very extraordinary 
piece of intelligence. His delay in Cilicia, which had been 
occasioned by sickness,, was ascribed to very different mo* 
tivea by Darius and his flatterers. That perfidious race, the 
eternal bane- of kings, easily persuaded the vain credulity of 
Aeir master, that Alexander shunned his approach. The 
resentment of Darius was exasperated by the imagined fears- 
of his adversary. With the impatience of a despot he longed 
to eome to action ; and, not suspecting that Alexander would 
travene the Syrian GaOes in search of the enemy, he hastily 
detennined to pass in an opposite direction in quest of Alex- 
ander. This fiital measure was carried into immediate exe* 
cution, in opposition to ihe advice of Amyntas the Mace- 
donian, and of all Darius's Grecian counsellors, who unam- 
mously exhorted him. to wait the enemy in his present advan- 
tageous position* In the language of antiquity, an irresisti- 
ble fate, which had determined that the Greeks should con* 
quer the Persians, as the Persians had the Modes, and the 
Modes the As^rians, impelled Darius to his ruin« He di*. 
vected his mardt to the bay of Issus, and took the city of that 
name, which conduned,. under a feeble guard, the sick and; 
wounded IMbcedonians, who had not been able to follow the 
army in its expeditious march across the mountains. The 
.Penians put these unhappy men to death with shocking cir^ 
cuBistances of cruelty, little thinking that Alexander was 
Qbow behind, prepaned to avenge their fiite. 
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That enlightened prince spee<Uly received the agreeable' 
news that his enemies were now at hand. Having summon* 
ed an assembly, the king forgot none of those topics of en* 
couragement which the occasion so naturally suggested^ 
since the meanest Macedonian soldier could discern the in- 
judicious movements of the Persians, who had quitted a spa* 
dious plain, to entangle themselves among intricate moun- 
tains, where their numerous cavalry, in which they chiefly 
excelled, could render no essential service. The army of 
Alexander had lately increased, by many voluntary acces* 
sions of the Asiatics, who admired his courage, mildness, 
and uninterrupted good fortune ; and the soldiers, who the 
preceding year had been sent to winter in Europe, had not 
only rejoined the camp, but brought with them numeroitt 
levies. By men thus disposed to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes, the military harangue of their prince was received 
with a joyous ardour. They embraced each other ; they 
embraced their admired commander ; and his countenance 
confirming their alacrity, they entreated to be led to battle. 

Atexander commanded them first to refresh their bodies ; 
but immediately dispatched some horse and archers to clear 
the road to Issus. In the evening, he followed with his whole 
army, and, aboiit midnight, took possession of the Syrian 
straits. The soldiers were then allowed a short repose* At 
dawn, the army was in motion^ Before reaching the river ' 
Pinarus, on the opposite bank of which the enemy were en* 
camped, the Macedonians had formed in order of batde, 
Alexander leading the right wing and Parmenio the left. 
Darius detached a body of fifty thousand cavalry and light 
infantry across the Pinarus, that the remainder might have 
room to form without confusion. His Greek mercenaries, 
amounting to thirty thousand, he posted directly opposite to 
the Macedonian phalanx. The nature of the ground admit- 
ted not more troops to be ranged in front, but as the moun- 
tain, on Alexander's left, sloped inwards, Darius placed on 
that ^uosity twenty thousand men, who could see the ene- 
my's rear. Behind die first line the vest of the barbarians 
were ranged, in close and unserviceable ranks ; Darius being 
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evefy where enibmbered by the vastoess of a machine which 
he had not skill to widd. 

His pusillanimity was more fatal than his ignorance. When 
he perceived the Macedonians advancing, he commanded his 
men to maintain their pest on the PinaruS| the bank of which 
was in some places high and steep ; where the access seemed 
easier he gave orders to raise a rampart, precautions which 
shewed the enemy, that even before the battle began, the 
mind of Darius was already conquered. Alexander, mean- 
while, rode along the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the 
commanders, of the several brigades, but the tribunes, and 
' such inferior officers as were distinguished by rank or enno-^ 
bled by merit. He commanded his forces to advance with 
a regular and slow step. Their motion quickened as tiiey 
proceeded within reach of die enemy's darts. Alexander, 
with those around him, then sprung into the river. Their 
impetuosity frightened the baibarians, who scarcely waited 
the first shock. But the Greek mercenaries, perceiving that, 
by die rapidity and success of Alexander's assault, the Ma- 
cedonians were bent towards the right wing, seized the de» 
cisive moment of rushing into the interval where the pha- 
lanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement ensued. This 
desperate action proved fiital to Ptolemy, the son of Seleucas, 
and other officers of distinction, to the number of a hun» 
dred and twenty. Meanwhile die Macedonian right wing,, 
having repelled the enemy with great slaughter, wheeled to 
the left, and finally prevailed* A body of Persian horse still 
maintained die battle against the Thessalian cavaliy, nor did 
they quit the field till infi3rmed that Darius had betaken hiih* 
self to flight. 

The overdirow of the Persians was now manifest on all 
sides. Their cavalry and infimtry suffered equally in die 
rout. The number of die slain was computed at a hundred 
and ten diousand, among whom where many satraps and 
nobles. 

The great king had discovered Utde obstinacy in defend- 
ing die important objects at stake. His left wing was no 
sooner repelled by Alexander, dian he dfove away in his 
chariot, accompanied by his courtiers. When the road 
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ffew «0Mgh md incMHiCaJAouA, be cooriwifd his Hif^ on 
horseback, leaviDg his shield, his msAlle, aod kis bow; whkh 
weDB fcNHid bf the MftcedoajdiOB^ 

The Persiaft camp affor<kd abwdant pro^ of Asiatic lux- 
ury and opulence. Amopg other things of valuer m the ieiH 
of Darius was fouiid a caslcet of exquisite warbgamsiAp^ 
adonjied with jewels. It ipras eqiployed t^ h^ld. Dari^n's 
]>af pmes. Alexander 8a|d, ^^ I ^se no perfumei, but shall 
|Hit ipto it something more precious." This was th« Iliad 
joi lioffaer, corrected by Ari^totl#, md oftea mentioned by 
finei^nt writers i t» ru ni^hfHy ^^ the lUad of die casket." 
The camp contained however in mouey but three itmuapnd 
l^alents; the magnificent treafure^ which acpompaaied the 
i;re«t ki^g being deposited, pjne^vuous to the ba^k, in the 
peighbouring city of Dama^C)^. This inestimaUe booi^ was 
literwards seized by order ^f Alexander, who found in the 
pas^p a boQiy more preeiay«, 4be wife and daughters of Da- 
xius, his mother Syeigan^bis, fmd his infant spn. In an age 
vfhfin prisoners pf war were synonymous with slaves, Alex^ 
ander beh^ed to his roya) captives -with th^ tenderness «of a 
parent bleuded with the respect of g son. In his chaste atr 
tention to Statira, the fairest beauty of the east, bia conduct 
forms a remarkable contrast with tha$ of his admired Achil* 
les, whom he equalled tp valour, but far aurpaaaed in bu^ 
^wity. These lUustripus pnuceasea bore their own miafor^ 

tuqes with patience* but burst into dreadful lamefitations, 
when m&rmed by a eunucb, that be had aeep the maptle of 
Darius in the hands of a Mecedouiw soldier. Alexander 
sent to assure them Umt Duriua yet lived ; and next daqr 
visited them in person. 

The virtues of Alexander lopg cppiimied to expand with 
his prosperity, but he was never gy^^ater than alter the batde 
of Issus. The city of Soli, in Cili<»a, though inhabited by a 
(Grrecian colony, bad discovered unooppfnon ^^1 in the cause 
of Darius, To punish this unnatural apostacy from Greecet 
Alexander demanded a heavy contribution from Soli j but, 
after tlie victory, he remitted ^his fine* Impelled hy the 
same generous magnanimity) he relei^sed the Aihenianciiptivea 
taken at the .batde of ^e Grampus. . I» Daml^f U9» Mverp4 
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Greckm ambnaadon were found among the captives* Alei>- 
ander ordered them to be brought into his presence* Thes- 
adiscus and Dionysodoms, the Thebans, he instantly de- 
clared free, observing, that the misfortunes of their country 
jusdy entitled the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 
prince from whom they might derive relief. Iphicrates, the 
Athenins, he tr<;ated with the respect which appeared due 
hoth to his country and to his father. Euthycles, the Spar- 
tan, alone he detained in safe custody ; because Sparta sul- 
lenly rejected the friendship of Macedon. But, as his for- 
giveness still increased with his power, he afterwards released 
£uthycles. « 

In his precipitate flight, Darius was gradually joined by 
about four thousand men, chiefly Greelcs. Under this feeble 
escort, he. departed hastily from Sochos, pursued his march 
eastward, and crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, eager to 
interpose that deep and rapid stream between himself and the 
conqueror. In a council of his friends, Alexander declared 
his opinion, that it would be highly imprudent to attempt 
the conquest of Babylon, until he had th6roughly subdued 
the maritime provinces ; because, should he be carried by 
an unseasonable celerity into Upper Asia, while the enemy 
commanded the sea, the war might be removed to Europe, 
where the Lacedaemonians were open enemies, and the Athe« 
nians suspicious friends. He therefore directed his march 
southward along the Phenician coast. Aradus^ Marathus, 
and Sidon, readily opened their gates. The Tyrians sent a 
submissive embassy of their most illustrious citizens. They 
humbly infomscd Alexander, that the community from 
which they came was prepared to obey his commands. Hav* 
ing complimented the city and die ambassadors, he desired 
^hem to acquaint their countrymen, that he intended shortly 
to enter Tyre, and to perform sacrifice there to Hercules. ' 

Upon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians discovered 
equal firmness and prudence. A second embassy assured 
Alexander of their uni^rable respect, but, at the same time, 
communicated lo him their determined resolution, that nei- 
ther the Persians, nor the Macedonians, should ever enter 
their walls. . This boldness appears remarkable in a nation 
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of merchants, long unaccustomed to war. But the resourced 
of their wealth and commerce seem to have elevated the cou- 
rage, instead of softening the character, of the T3rrians. 
llieir city, which, in the language of the East, was styled 
^ the eldest daughter of Sidon," had long reigned queen of 
the sea. The purple shell-fish, which is found in great 
abundance on their coast, early gave them possession of that 
lucrative trade ; and confined chiefly to the Tyrians the ad* 
vantage of clothing the princes and nobles in most countries 
of antiquity. Tyre was separated from the continent by a 
frith half a mile broad, its walls exceeded a hundred feet in 
lieight, and extended eighteen miles in circumference. The 
conveniences of its situation, the capaciousness of its har* 
hours, and the industrious ingenuity of its inhabitants, ren- 
dered it the commercial capital of the world. Its maga- 
zines were plentifully provided with military and naval 
stores, and it was peopled by numerous and skilful artificers 
in stone, wood, and iron. 

Notwithstanding the strength of the city, Alexander de- 
termined to form the siege of Tyre. The difficulty of an 
imdertaking, which seemed essential to the success of stil} 
more important enterprizes, only stimulated the activity of a 
prince, who knew that, on many emergencies, boldness is the 
greatest prudence. The first operation which he directed, 
was to run a mole from the continent to the ^alla; of Tyre, * 
where the sea was about Aree fathom deep. The necessity 
of this measure arose from the imperfection of the battering 
engines of antiquity, which had litde power, except at small 
distances. On the side of the continent, the work was car- 
ried on with great alacrity, but when the Macedonians ap- 
proached the city, they were exceedingly galled by darts, 
and missile weapons from the batdements, and incommoded 
by the depth of water. The Tynans, likewise, having the 
command of the sea, annoyed the workmen from their gal- 
leys, and retarded the completion of their labours. To resist 
these assaults, Alexander erected, on the farthest projection 
of the mole, two wooden towers, on which he placed his en- 
gines, and which he covered with leather and raw hides to re- 
But the ignited darts and fire ships of the enemy. This con- 
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trivance, hoirevca*, the ingenuity of his adveiiBaries goon ren- 
dered ineffectual. Having procured a huge hulk, t^ey filled 
it with dry twigs, pitch, sulphur, and other combustibles. 
Toward die prow they ndsed two masts, each of which was 
armed with a double yard, from whose extremities were sua-» 
pended vast caldrons, filled with whatever might add to the 
violence of the conflaj^tion. Having prepared this uncom- 
mon instrument of destruction, they patiently waited a fii- 
yourable wind. The hulk was then towed into the sea by 
two galleys. As she approached the mole, the rowers set 
her on fire, and escaped by swimming. The works of the 
Macedonians were soon in a blaze. The enemy, shilling forth 
in boats, prevented them from extinguishing the flames ; and 
the labour of many weeks was thus in one day reduced to 
ruin. 

The perseverance of Alexander was proof against such 
accidents. He immediately commanded new engines to be 
n&ade, and a new mole to be raised, stronger and broader 
than the preceding. The orders of a prince, who directed 
every operation in person, and whose bodily toils exceeded 
those of the meanest soldiers, were always obeyed with ala- 
crity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abundance of stone ; 
wood was brought from Anti-Libanus. By incredible ex- 
ertions the mole was at length built, and the battering en- 
pnes were erected. The arrival of four thousand Pelopon- 
nesian forces seasonably reinforced Alexander, and revived 
the courage of his troops, exhausted by fatigue and dejected 
by defeat. At the same time the fleets of the maritime pro- 
vinces which he had subdued came to offer their assistance. 
The squadrons of Lower Asia were joined by the naval 
force of Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament of 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty-four ves- 
sels. The Tynans, who hithprto confided in their fleet, now 
retired behind the defences of their posts for safety. 

But these persevering islanders, though they prudently de- 
clined an unequal combat, w£re forsaken neither by their ac- 
tivity nor their courage. The hulk and gallies, destined to 
advance the battering engmes against their' walk, were as- 
sailed with continjiBl showers of ignited arrows, and other 
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nmsile weapons. This Sistaiit hoslofity retiitfdecl, bwl eoidd 
not prevent the approaches of the enemy. The purpose of 
the Tjrians was better effected, by casting down-hiige stones 
inta the sea, which hindered access to the wdh. To cfexr 
these incumbrances required the perseverance of the Mace^ 
donians, and the animating presence of Alexander. Before 
the work could be accomplished/ the enemy advanced in ee^' 
vered vessels^ and Cut the caMes of the hulls employed in 
that laborious service. Alexander commanded a squaAon 
to advance and repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not fiu 
cilitate die removal of the bar; for the islandiers, being expert 
divers, plunged under water, and again cutting the caUes, set 
the Macedonian vessels adrift. It thus became necessary to* 
prepare chains, which were used instead of ropes, by which 
contrivance the hulks were secured in firm anchorage, the 
bank of stones was removed, and the battering engines advan- 
ced to the walls. 

In this extremity tlie Tyrians, sljll trusting to tfieir cou- 
rage, determined to attack the Cyprian squadron, stationed* 
at the mouth of the harbour which looked towards Sidon. 
The boldness of this design could only be surpassed by the 
deliberate valour with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previously covered with 
spread sails, to conceal their operations from the enemy. 
The hour of attack was fixed at mid*day, at which time the 
Greeks and Macedonians were usually employed in private 
affairs, or the cares of their bodies, and Alexander com- 
monly retired to his pavilion. The best sailing vessels were 
carefully selected from the whole fleet, and manned with die 
most expert rowers and the most resolute soldiers, alt inured 
to the sea and well armed for fight. At first they came forth 
•in a line, slowly and silently ; but, having proceeded within 
sight of the C)rprians, they at once clashed their oars^ nuaed 
a shout^ and advanced abreast of each other to the attack. 
Several of the enemy's ships were sunk at the. first shook ; 
odiers were dashed in pieces against the riiore. Alexander 
was no sooner informed of this desperate sally, than, with 
admirable presence of mind, he immediately ordered such 
vessels as were ready to block up the mouth of the haven, 



and theveb^ pfwtat the. reimtimkrirf the Tyximk ie^rfrmi^ 
Joimiig didr'TieCoriopu cptvpaiuoiis. MeanwhUe, with sev^ 
ral quinquereme, md five tn»me galleys, haatiljr pi^pared^ 
he taikd round to attack the Tyntms. The besieged, ob*. 
Betrbg from their waUa the iq>proad^ of Alexander, endea- 
vmMd by shouts and ugnpls to recal their ships. They had 
scarcely changed their course when the en^ny ^if#ai]kd^ and 
soon rcndeKed;chem ufaerviceable/ The men sayed ithem« 
selves by swimming ; few vef sels escaped ; two were taken 
at the very entrance of the harbour. 

The iflfsne of these naval operations deeded die fiue of 
Tyre. Unawed by the hostile fleet, the^ Maeedeniana now' 
iearlesaly advanced thrir eng&es on aU side84 Amidet re- 
pealed assaults, during two days, the besicigtersdispUiyed the 
Urdour of enthusiasmt ; the besieged the fury of dfcapbif. 
Fmm towers equal in hei^t to the walls, the Greeks and 
Macedonians fought hand to himd with the enemy. By 
throwing pontons ao-oss, the bravest sometimes passed over 
even to the batdements. In other parts the Tynans success- 
fvSky eoqdoyed hooks and grsf^ling irons to remove the as- 
Plants. On those who attempted the walls with scaling lad- 
ders, they poured vessels of burning sand, which penetrated 
to the bone. The vigour 0f the attack was o|qx>8ed by as vi- 
gorous a re^tance. The shock of the battering engines was 
deadened by green hides and coverlets of wool, imd, when- 
ever an opening was effected, the bravest combatants advan- 
. ced to defend the breach. But time and fiettigue, which *ex- 
haufi^d the vigour of the enemy, only confirmed the perscf- 
verance of Alexander. On the third day the engbes assailed 
the walls, and the fleet, divided iuto two squadrons, attacked 
the opposite harbour. A wide breach being eilected, Alexan- 
der commanded the hulks which carried the en^es to re- 
tire, and otiiers, bearing scaling bidders, to advance, that 
his soldiers might enter the town over the ruins. The tar- 
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• Alexander dreamed Uiats satyr, pUyis; beibre hiiD» lonff eluded hit 
^sp ; but finally allowed himself to be caught. The tugurs divided the 
vmtd 2«rv^4i, s satyr, iito two trordii s« Th^. Tpe ia thine. 
By such coarse sflifiots did Ale;^nder conqusr Uie wpild . 
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geteefs, headed by Admetus, first mounted the breach. This 
gallant commander was slain by a spear, but Alexander, who 
was present wherever danger called, immediately followed 
with the royal band of Companions. At the same time, the 
Phenician fleet broke into the harbour of Egypt, and the Cy* 
prians into that of Sidon. After their walls were taken, the 
townsmen still rallied, and prepared for defence. The length 
of the siege, and still more the cruelty of the T3rrians, who, 
having taken some Grecian vessels from Sidon, butchered 
their crews on the top of their wall, and threw their bodies 
into the sea in sight of the whole Macedonian army, provokied 
the indignation of Alexander, and exasperated the fury of 
the victors. Eight thousand Tyrians were slain ; thirty thou- 
sand were reduced to servitude* The principal magistrates, 
together with some Carthaginians who had come to worship 
the gods of their mother country, took refuge in the temple 
of Tyrian Hercules. They were saved by the clemency or 
piety of Alexander, ji^ho had lost four hundred men in this 
obstinate siege of seven months. 

The conquest of Phcenicia was followed by the submission 
of the neighbouring province of Judsa. But in the road 
leading to Egypt, the progress of the conqueror was inter- 
rupted by the strong city of Gaza, near the confines of the 
Arabian desert. This place, distant about two miles from 
the sea, and surrounded by marshes, or a deep sand, which 
rendered it extremely difficult of access, was held for Darius 
by the loyalty of Batis, a eunuch, who had prepared to resist 
Alexander) by hiring Arabian troops, and by providing co- 
pious magazines. The Macedonian engineers declared their 
opinion that Gaza was impregnable. But Alexander, un* 
willing to incur the disgrafce and danger of leaving a strong 
fortress behind him, commanded a rampart to be raised on 
the south side of the wall, which seemed least secure against 
an attack. His engines were scarcely erected, when the gar- 
rison made a furious sally and threw them into flames. Soon 
afterwards, the engines which had been used in the siege of 
Tyre arrived by sea. A wall of incredible height and breadth 
was run entirely round the city ; the Macedonians raised 
their batteries ; the miners were busy at the foundation ; 
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lbr«ache8 were effected; and, after repeated assaults, the cit7 
was taken by storm. When their wall was undermined, and 
their gates in possession of the enemy, the inhabitants still 
fought desperately, and, without losing ground, perished to a 
man. Their wives and children were enslaved. 

The obstinate resistance of the obscure fortress of Gaza, 
was contrasted by the ready submission of the celebrated 
kingdom of Egypt. In seven days march Alexander reach- 
ed the maritime city of Pekisium. His decisive victory at 
Issus, the shameful flight of Darius, the recent subjugation 
of S3rria and Phoenicia, together with the actually defence* 
less state of Egypt, opened a ready passage to the wealthy 
capital of Memphis. There Alexander was received as 
sovereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged by the 
whole nation ; a nation long accustomed to fluctuate between 
one servitude and another, always ready to obey the first 
summons of an invader, and ever willing to betray him for 
a new master. Having placed sufficient garrisons both in 
Memphis and Pelusium, he embarked with the remainder of 
his forces, and sailed down the Nile to Canopus. 

At this place, Alexander found abundant occupation for his 
policy, in a country where there was no opportunity for ex- 
ercising his valour. Continually occupied with the thoughts, 
not only of extending, but of improving his conquests, the 
first glance of his discerning eye perceived what the boasted 
wisdom of Egypt had never been able to discover. The in- 
spection of the Mediterranean coast, of the Red Sea, of the 
lake Maroeotis, and of the various branches of the Nile, sug- 
gested the design of founding a city, which should derive 
from nature only, more permanent advantages than the fa- 
vour of the greatest princes can bestow. Fired' with this 
idea, he not only fixed the situation, but traced the plan of 
his intended capital. < Such was the sagacity of his choice, 
that within the space of twenty years, Alexandria rose to dis- 
tinguished eminence among the cities of Egypt and the east, 
and continued, through all subsequent ages of antiquity, the 
principal bond of union, the seat of correspondence and com- 
merce, among the civilized nations of the earth. 
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In ^gyptj icn in<£nadoa ^seized Atexslndeivto trtvers^ the.- 
soudiem coast of tHe Medherranelui, thai lie«ii|^ ¥ialt Ae' 
revered temple and orade of Jn^fiter Aimnoli. Tins -vciie* . 
rabte shrine was situate in a cuhivated spot of five miles* ilk 
diameter, distant about fifty leagues from 4fe sea, and rfanng 
wMi the most attractive beauty amidstthe sandy dl^Berts at 
Ljrbia. Guided by prudence, or impelled 'by curiosity,-iie 
first proceeded two hundred miles westward. He*dieb bold- 
ly penetrated towards the south inlbo the midland lemitoiyv 
despising the danger of traversing an Dcean of sand, \amMMk* - 
ed by trees, mountains, or any other object that might ffiirefit 
his course, o^r vary diis gldomy scene of uniferm steriHlf # 
The superstition of the ancients believed' him 4b hm^ beM 
conducted by ravens or sei^Muts, which, without sttppositig a 
miracle, may, agreeably to the natural instinct of 
have sometimes bent their course through die desert; 
a 'well-watered and fertile spot, covered* witli ^Um-«nd 
olinvs. The fountain, irhich was Idie source df Ais fofililCy,' 
formed net the least curiosity of 4he place. It was exceed- 
ingly cool at mid-day, and warm at midnight, and in the in* 
tervening time, regulariy, every day, underwent d the in* 
termediate degrees of temperature. The aci^iicent territctty 
produced a fossil salt, which was often dug out in large ob«* 
long piece's, clear as crystal. 

Alexander admired the hature of the idftce,«consulled die 
oracle concerning the success of his expeditic&,'and recekted^ 
as was universally reported, a very fiivotffable answer*;-^ 
flkviiig thus ejected his pmpoke at the* temple of Ammon, 
he returned to Memphis, finally to settle the affair of Egypt. 
The Inhabitants of that country were re-instated in the en!* 
jdymerit of their ancient religion and laws. Ttro Eg yyti ttiS 
wefe appointed to administer the civil governments but* the 
principal garrisons Alexander prddently entrusted to die corn- 
mand of his most confidential fiiends. 



* The •priest or pMphet meant to addrett Alesinder by the affectionate' 
title of wm^ff, child, ton i bat, not bein^ lufBciently acquainted with the 
Creek tonguci he said wm i'ui, son df Jupiter. On thia w/^tclted bUin- 
der were founded Alexander's pretentions to diTinity. 
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The MapedpCkianslkfid mw ettciidisd ^^ lurnis dver Ana« 
toUfai/Caniuwila) 8yi?a, aii4 £gFP^ c^oiintries which actuaUy 
cempooe die strength and centre of the Turkish power. But 
Dsriu^ slill found ^resources in his easten^ provinceSySchiF- 
Van^ Gilan, Korosan^anid the wide extent of territory between 
tjble Gtfiftpian and the Ja^fte^. Not only the subjects of the 
emjpire, bull the independent tribes in those retaiote regions^ 
wUchftn ancientand modem. times, have ever been the abode 
of^couragii and barbarity, rgoiced in tax c^portunity to signa* 
4ise thrir resdess.vdour. Ax the first summons, they poured 
dMm into the fertile plftins of Assyria, and increased the 
-k^jk^ of* Darius far beyond dny prpportion of force which he 
hjul MdMsrto coliected. , 

]tf eaOEwlule, Ale3Eander,^aving received considerable rein* 
AHTccments from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, pursued his 
jonrnlay Eastward from Fhoenicia,. passed tha Euphnites at 
Thaiwciiie, IfoXdly ^nuned.the rapid stream of the Tigris^ 
nnd haateaed tp^ meet the enemy in Assyria/ Darius had 
{^hed his tents onihe hnnks of the Bumadus, bear die ob« 
score village (rf Qaugamela ; but the fambus battle, Which 
finally decided t)ie empire of the £%at,^rivJBd its name from 
Arbela, a town, in the. same province, sixty miles distant froni 
the former. 

The foprth day after passing the Tigris, Alexander was in- 
lorined by hijlscQats$ that tl^ey had tfeem some bodies of the 
. encn^y's horse, but could not disopver their numbers. Upon 
this intelligence he marched forward in order of battle,, but 
luid not. pcogaeded iar, when other scouts acquainted him^ 
that Ae hostile ca||phy,scarcely esEceeded a thouaand. This 
news odade him alter his measure8..^'nie heavy-armed troc^ 
weir jcommanded to slacken their p^tce. At tiie head of the 
royal cohort, the Pseonians, and auxiliaries, Alexander advan- 
ced Willi su^ aelerity, that sevej:al of the barbarians fell into 
his hands. These prisoners gave him very alarming accounts 
of the strength of Darius, who was encamped within a few 
hours march. Some made it amount to a nuUion of foot, forty 
[ thousand horse, two hundred armed chariots, and fifteen ele* 
plumts froin the eaatem bank .of the Indus. Others reduced 
i\k infantry to six hundred thousand, and raised the cavaliy 
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. to a hundred and fdrty-five thousand. But aU agreed, that the 
present army was much more numerous, and composed of 
more warlike nations, than that which had fought at Issus. 

Alexander received this information without testifying the 
smallest surprise. Having commanded a halt, he encamped 
four days to give his men rest and refreshment. On the 
evening of the fourth day, he prepared to march against 
the enemy, with the effective part of his army, which was 
said to consist of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
thousand horse, unincumbered with any thing but their 
provisions and armour. The march was undertaken at the 
second watch of the night, that the Macedonians, by joining 
batde in the morning, might enjoy the important advantage 
of having an entire day before them, to reap the fruits of 
their expected victory. Having ascended the rising ground, 

* Alexander first beheld the barbarians drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. Their appearance immediately determined ]^im to change 
his first resolution. He again commanded a halt, summoned 
a council of war, and, different measures being proposed, ac-> 
ceded to the single opinion of Parmenio, who advised that the 
foot should remain stationary, until a detachment of horse 
had explored the field of batde, and carefully examined the 
disposition of the enemy. Alexander, whose conduct was 
equalled by his courage, and both surpassed by his activity, 
performed those important duties in person, at the head of 
his light horse and royal cohort. Having returned with un* 
exampled celerity, he again ^ assembled his captains, and en- 
couraged them by a short speech. Their ardour correspond- 

' ed with his own ; and the soldiers, confident of victory, were 
commanded to take rest and refreshment. 

Meanwhile, Darius, perceiving the enemy's approach, kept 
his men prepared for action. Notwithstanding the great 
length of the plain, he was obliged to contract his front, and 
form in two lines, each of which was extremely deep. Ac- 
cording to the Persian custom, the king occupied the centre 
of the first line, surrounded by the princes of the blood, and 
the great officers of his court, and. defended by his horse and 
foot guards, amounting to fifteen thousand chosen men.— 
These splendid troops, who seemed fitter for parade than bat- 
tle, were flanked on either side by the Greek mercenaries and 
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Other warlike battalions, carefully selected from the whole 
army. The right wing consisted of the Medea, Parthians, 
Hyrcanians, and Sacs ; the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Bactrians, Persians, and Cardusians. The various nations 
composing this immense host were di£Ferently armed, with 
swords, spears, clubs, and hatchets. The armed chariots 
fronted the first line, whose centre was farther defended by 
the elephants. Chosen squadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and 
Cappadocian cavalry, advanced before either wing, prepared 
to bring on the actiqn, or, after it began, to attack the enemy 
in flank and rear. 

Darius dreading a nocturnal assault from enemies who 
often veiled their designs in darkness, commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unusual measure, the 
gloomy silence, the long and anxious expectation, together, 
with die fatigue of a restless night, discouraged the whole 
army. 

At day-break, Alexander disposed his troops in a manner 
suggested by the superior numbers and deep order of the 
enemy. His main body consisted of two heavy-armed pha- 
lanxes, each amounting to above sixteen thousand men. Of 
these, the greater part formed into one line, behind which he 
placed the remainder of the phalangites, reinforced by hi^ 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out-spreading wings 
of the enemy prepared to attack the flanks and rear of his 
first line, the second should immediately wheel to receive 
them. The cavalry and light infantry were so disposed on . 
the wings, that while one part resisted the shock of the Per- 
sians in front, another, by only facing to the right or left,' 
might take them in flank. Skilful archers and darters were 
posted at proper intervals, as afibrding the best defence 
against the armed chariots, which must immediately become 
useless, whenever their conductors or horses were wounded. 
Alexander led the whole in an oblique direction towards 
the enemy^s left ; a manoeuvre which enabled the Macedoni- * 
ans to avoid contending at once with superior numbers. 
When his advanced battalions, notwithstanding their near- 
ness to the enemy, still stretched towards the right, Darius 
also extended his left, till fearmg, that by continuing this 
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Aovremeiii; hitmen should be deawn gradualljr off the {Adb^ 
he comniandtd tbe Scjthian sqoadroiu to advance, and p»e* 
vent the further extensiou ^i the hostile line. Aleacander 
immediately detached a body of horse to oppose then/ An 
equestrian combat ensued, in which both parties wei« rein* 
fimed, and the baibarians finally repulsed. Hie armed cfaa- 
liots then issued forth with impetuous violence, bnt die pre- 
cautions taken by Alexander rendered their OBsank harmless. 
Darius next moved his main body, but with so litde order, 
that the horse, mixed with the infantry, advanced, and left a 
vacuity in the line, which his generals wanted time or vigi- 
lance to supply. Alexander seized the decisive moment, 
and penetrated into the void with a wedge of squadrons. He 
waa followed by the nearest sections of the phalanx, who 
rushed fciward with loud shouts, as if they had already pur- 
sued the enemy; In this part of the field the victory was 
not long doubtful: after a feeble resistance, the barba- 
riana gave way, and the pusillanimous Darius was'fofemost 
in the flight. 

The batde, however, was not yet decided. The more re- 
mote divisions of the phalanx, upon receiving intelligence 
that the left wing was in danger, had not immediately fol- 
lowed Alexander. A vacant space was thus left in the Ma- 
cedonian linevdirough which some squadrons of* Persian and 
Indian horse penetrated with celerity, and advanced to, the 

Id 

hosdle camp. - It was then that Alexander derived signal 
and well-earned advantages from his judicious order of bat- 
tle. The heavy«armed troops and tai^geteers, which he had 
skilfully posted behind the phalanx, speedily faced about, 
advanced with a rapid step, and attacked the barbarian ca- 
valry, alreadv entangled among tl^. baggage. The enemy 
thus sui^risea Were destroyed or put to flight* Meanwhile, 
tiie danger of the left wing recalled Alexander fi^om the pur- 
suit of Darius.* In advancing agaiost the enemy's right, he 
was met by the i^arthian, Indian, and Persian horse, who 
maintained a ^barp conflict. Sixty of jthe Companions fell ;• 
Hephsstion, Csenus and Menidas, were wounded. Having 
at length dissipated this cloud of cavalry, Alexander pre- 
pared to attack the foot in that wing. But the business was 
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dready done, chiefly by die Thessalian horse, and nothing 
remained for Alexander but to pursue the fugitives, and to 
render the victory as decisive as possible*. 

According to the least extravagant accounts, with the loss 
of five hundred men; he destroyed forty thousand of the bar- 
bariansf, who never thenceforth assembled in suflBcient num- 
bers to dispute his dominion in the east. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, and Persis, with their re- 
spective capitab of Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis^, formed 



* Soldiers, bettor acqounted with tbe practice thao with the theory of 
their art, have often testified a just surprise, that the battles of the an- 
cients should be described with an order, perspicuity, and circumstantial 
nSnuteness, which are not to be found in the military writers of modem 
times* Tbe ^fficuliy will be best soWed, by reflecting on tbe changes of 
arms, which, in military opcratiooa, form the pivot on which the whole 
turns. 1. From the nature of ^re-arms, modem battles are involved in 
smoke and confusion* 2. From the same cause, modern armies occupy a 
much greater extent of ground, and begin to act at much greater distances* 
which render* it more difficult to observe, and ascertain their manoeuvres, 
3. Tbe immepee train of artillery, ammunition, %c. required in the prac- 
tice of modem war, gives a certain immobility to our armies, which ren- 
ders it impossible to perform, without great danger, those rapid evolu- 
tions in sight of an enemy, which to often decided the battles of the an- 
cients. 

t In the battles of tbe Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary dispro- 
portion between the numbers slain on tbe side of the victors, and of tbe 
vanquished, necessarily resulted from the nature of their arms. Their 
principal weapons being not missile, but manual, the armies could not be- 
gin to act till they had approached so nearly to each other, that the con. 
quered found themselves cut off from all possibility of retreat. In modern 
times the use of fire-arms (which often renders the action more bloody) 
fgmishes the defeated party with vftfious means of retreating witli consi- 
derable safety. The sphere of military action is so widely extended in 
modem times, that, before the victors can run over the space which sepa- 
rates them from tbe vanquished, the latter may fall back, and proceed 
with little loss beyond their reach i an^ should any village, heilgei i^avine, 
&c. be found in the way, may ofVen check the ardour of the piyrauers. 
Upon these considerations, the invention of gunpowder may be said to 
have saved the effusion of human blood« Equestrian engagements (since 
the principles on which cavalry act repiain nearly the same in every age) 
are still distinguished by similar circumstances to those which appear so 
extraordinary in the battles of antiquity* 

f The gold and silver found in those cities amounted to thirty millions 
sterling $ the jewels, and other precious spoil belonging to Darius, sufii 
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the pri^e o£ hia skill and valour. Ahamier had QQt ye^ s|t- 
taioed the summit of his fortune j but he bad already reached 
the height of his renown. The burning of the royal palace 
of Persepolis, to retaliate the ravages of Xerxes in Greece, 
afforded the first indication of his being overcome by toa 
much prosperity. An undistinguishing resentment made him 
forget that be destroyed hi^ own'pabce, not that of his i4- 
versary. 

The settlement of his important and extensive coaquies^^ 
'^nd the reduction of .the warlike Uxii, who had ever defied 
the Persian power, restrained Alexander from urging the 
pursuit of Darius. After his defeat, that unfortunate prince 
escaped by an obscure flight across the Armenian mountains 
i|ito Media. Being gradually joined by the scattered rem« 
nant of his army, he purposed to establish his court in Me<* 
dia, should Alexander remain at Susa or Babyton ; but, in 
case he were still pursued by the conqueror, his resolution 
was to proceed eastward, through Parthia, and Hyrcaniat, 
into the valuable province of Bactria. In this design, be dis- 
patched his women, wagons, and such instruments of con- 
venience and luxury as still remained to him in his misfor* 
tunes, to the Caspian Gates, and remained in person at Ec" 
batana with his army. Alexander, when apprised of these 
measures, hastened into Media. In his way he subdued the 
Parstacaeni ; and having reached within three days march 
of the Median capital, he was informed that Darius had fled 
thence five days before, attended by three thousand horsemen 
and six thousand foot. 

Alexander proceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left 
his treasures and posted a strong garrison. In this city he 
likewise dismissed the Thessalian cavalry, and several aux- 
iliary squadrons, paying them, besides, their arrears, a gra- 
tuity of two thousand talents. Such as preferred the glory 
of accompanying his standard to the joy of revisiting their 
I'espective countries were allowed again to enlist ; a permis- 



ficed, according^ to- Plutarch, to load twenty thoiuand mules« and fiv^ thou^ 
■and camels. Piut. in JiexatuL 
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^6n which tnany unbraced. A sttxmg detachment under Pai^ 
tnenio was sent into Hyrcania ; Ccenus was commanded to 
march with all convenient speed into Parthia ; while the king, 
with a well apl)ointed army, advanced 'W'ith incredible expe- 
dhion in pursuit of Darius. Having passed the Caspian 
straits, he was met by Bagistanes, a Babylonian of distinc- 
tion, who acquainted him that Bessus, governor of Bactria, 
in conjunction widt Nabarzanes, an officer in Darius's caval* 
ry, and Barzaentes, satrap of the barbarous Drangse and 
Arachoti, had thrown aside all respect for a prince who was 
no longer an object of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexan- 
der declared expedition to be more necessary than ever. He, 
therefore, hastened forward with a few select bands, carrying 
^th them only arms and two days provisions. In that space 
of time he reached the camp from which Bagistanes had de- 
serted, and finding some parties of the eneniy there, learned 
that Darius, being seized and bound, was actually carried 
prisoner in his chariot ; that Bessus, in whose provinces this 
treason had been committed, had assumed the imperial tide ; 
that aU the barbarians ( Artabazus only and his sons except- 
ed) already acknowledged the usurper ; that the Greek mer- 
cenaries preserved their fidelity inviolate ; but, finding them- 
selves unable to prevent the flagitious scenes that were tran- 
"sacting, had quitted the public road, and retired to the mouo- 
tains, disdaining not only to participate in the designs, but 
'even to share the same camp with the traitors. Alexander 
farflrer learned, that should he pursue Bessus and his asso- 
ciates, it was their intention to make peace with him by de- 
livering up Darius ; but, should he cease from the pursuit, 
that they had determined to collect forces, and to divide the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

Having received this information, Alexander marched all 
night, and next day till noon, with the utmost speed, but 
without overtaking the enemy. He therefore dismounted 
five hundred of his cavalry, placed the bravest of his foot, 
completely armed, on horseback, and, commanding Attains 
and Nicanor to pursue the great road which Bessiis had fol- 
lowed, advanced in person with his chosen band by a nearer 
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way, which^ was almost desert, and entirely destitute of 
ter. The natives of the country were his guides. From the 
close of evening till day-break, he had rode near fifty mike, 
when he. first discovered the enemy, flying in disorder and 
unarmed. Probably to fiicilitate their own escape, Satibar* 
zanes and Barzaentes stabbed Darius, and then rode away 
with Bessus, accompanied by ^ix hundred hcMrse. Notwith- 
standing the celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius ex- 
pired before the conqueror beheld him. 

In this important stage of his fortune, Alexander display- 
ed tender sympathy with affliction, warm esteem of fidelity, 
and just hatred of treason. He gave orders that the body of 
Darius should be transported to Persia, and interred in the 
royal mausoleum. The children of the deceased prince were 
uniformly treated widi those distinctions which belonged to 
their birth ; and Statira, his eldest daughter, was finally es- 
poused by Alexander. The pardon of the Greek mercena- 
ries, who were admitted into the Macedonian service, and 
the honourable reception of Artabazus and his sons, well be- 
came the character of a prince who could discern and reward 
the merit of his enemies. Alexander then pursued the mur* 
derers of Darius through the inhospitable territories of the 
Arii, and Zarangsei, and in two days accomplished a journey 
of six hundred furlongs. Having received the submission 
of Aomos and Bactra, he passed the deep and rapid Oxus, 
and learned, on die eastern banks of this river, that Bessus, 
who had betrayed his master,,had been betrayed in his turn 
by Spitamenes. The former was surprised by the Macedo* 
nians, and treated with a barbarity better merited by his own 
crimes, than becoming the character of Alexander. 

Spitamenes succeeded to his ambition and danger. In pur- 
suit of this daring rebel, the resentment of Alexander hur- 
ried him through the vast butundescribed provinces of Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and other less considerable divisions of 
the southern regions of Tartary. The more northern and 
independent tribes of that immense country, whose pastoral 
life formed an admirable preparation for war, ventured to 
take arms against a conqueror, who hovered on the fron- 
tier of their plains, and whose camp tempted them with the 
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pTOspect of a rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes in- 
flamed their courage and animated their hopes. These rude 
nations and this obscure leader, proved the most dangerous 
enemies with whom Alexander ever had to contfcnd. Some- 
times they faced him in the fiel^* and, after obstinately re- 
sisting, retrei^d skilfully. Though n^ver vanqubhed, Alex- 
ander obtained many dear-bought victories. The Scythians, 
on several occasions, surprised his advanced parties, and in- 
terrupted his convoys. The abruptness of their attack was 
only equalled by the quickness of their retreat ;• their num- 
ben, their courage, and their stratagems, aU rendered them 
formidable. But the intrepidity and inimitable discipline of 
the Greeks and Macedonians, finally prevailed over barba- 
rian craft and desultory fury. Not contented with repelling 
his enemies, Alexander crossed the Jaauutes, and defeated 
the Scythians* on the northern bank of that river. This vic- 
tory was sufficient for his renown, and the exigency of his 
ailairs soon recalled him from an inhospitable desert. 

The provinces between the Caspian and the Jaxartes twice 
rebelled, and twice were reduced to submission. The barbari- 
ans fighting singly were successively subdued ; their bravest 
troops were gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks ; 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new numbers, 
was enabled to overrun those extensive countries by dividing 
his army into five formidable brigades, commanded by He- 
phflBstion, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, Ccenus and himself. The Sog- 
dians and Bactrians deserted their imfortunate general, and 
surrendered tiieir arms to tile conqueror. The Massagets and 



* Befere Atezander ptsied the Jaxartes, be veceiTed an embaasy from 
the Abitm Scythiaoa. In thia they are repreaented aa aaying, « Great trees 
require long^ time to grow x the labour of a few houra levela them with 
the ground. Take care, lest, in climbing to the top, you ahould fall with 
the branchea which you have aetzed* Graap IbrtUne with both your haada i 
ahe ia alippery, and cannot be coofined. Our countiymen deacrib^ her 
without feet, with handa only, and winga. Thoae to whom ahe atreichea 
out her hand, ahe allowa not to touch her winga. Rein your prosperity, 
that you may more eaaily manage it Our poverty will be swifler than 
your army loaded with apoiL We range the plain and the fixeat, we dis- 
dain to serf e, aad desire not to command.** 
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dth^r Scythians, Itavitigpltmdered Ae^rataf^-bf the)r'fll!tefl, jfeS 
^ith Spitamenes to fhe deseit, tmC being VippmeA ititft Ale 
Macedonians prepared to ipnrsne thetn, they rfew this active 
and daring chief, ^I9se courage desetred a beVter fiite, and, 
in hopes of making thdt own peace, setit his headtolhe con- 
queror. 

After the death of Spitamenes, l!he enemy feebly feasted 
Alexander in the open country, but in the pfrovinces of Sog* 
tiiana and Paraetacaene, two imp<titant fortresses, long deem- 
ed impregnable, still bade defiance to the inv^en. Into iht 
former, Otcyartes, who headed the Bactrians, hid phtcod bi^ 
wife and children. The rock was steep, rugged, almost in^ 
accessible, and provided with com for a long siege. The 
deep snow by which it was surrounded, increased the dift- 
xuhy of assaulting it, and supplied the garrison with water. 
Alexander, having summoned the Bactrians to surrender, 
"was asked in derision. Whether he had furnished himself 
with winged soldiers f This insolence piqued his pride ; and 
he determined to make himself master of the place. This 
resolution was consonant to his chtaracter. His success in 
arms sometimes encouraged htm to enterprises neither justi^ 
lied by necessity nor warranted by prudence. Fond of war, 
not only as an instrument of ambition, but as an art in which 
lie gloried to excel, he began to regard tSie means as mort 
vduable than the end, and sacrificed the lives of his men to 
military experiments aKke hazardous and useless : yiet, tm 
the present occasion, sound pdlicy seems to have directed bis 
measures. Having determined soon to depart from those 
provinces, he might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy 
behind : it might seem necessary to destroy the seeds of fu- 
ture rebelKon ; and, by exploits unexampled, and almost in- 
credible, to impress such terror of his name, as would aston- 
ish and overawe his most distant and warlike dependencies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fortress, and 
proposed a reward of twelve talents to the man who should 
first mount the top of the rock on which it was situated. The 
second and third were to be proportionably rewarded, and 
even the last of ten was to be gratified with the sum of three 
hundred darics. The hopes of this recompence stimulated 
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the love of adventure. Three hundred men^ selected from 
the whole army^ were furnished with ropes made of th^ 
stroiigest- flax, and with iron pins qsed ia pitching tents. 
They were likewise provided with small pieces of linen, 
which, being joined together, might serve as a signal. By 
driving the iron pins into congealed siK>w,and then fastening 
to them the ropes, they gradually hoisted themselves up the 
mountain. In this extraordinavy enterprise, thirty meA 
perished, whose bodies were so buried in. the snow, that notK 
withstanding the most diligent search, they could never afn 
terwards be recovered. By this simple contrivance, thos^ 
daring adventurers gained the summit of the rock which 
overlooked the fortcess, and waving their signal io the mom-» 
ing, were discovered by Alexander. At this joyous sight, 
he summoned the besieged to surreodev t» his winged soU 
diers« The barbarians beheld and trembled ;. terror multi«« 
plied the numbers of their enemies, and represented them a& 
completely armed ; Alexander was invited to take possessioa 
of the fortress. 

This nameless castle contained Roi^ana, daugjhter of Oxy« 
artes, and deemed, next to the spouse of Darius^ the greatest 
beauty in the east. Alexander admired her form and her 
accomplishments ; but, even in the fervour of youth and the; 
intoxication of prosperity, his generous mind disdained the., 
cruel right of a conqueror, as justified by the majrimw and 
examples of his age and country. With a modesatioa and 
self command worthy the scholar of Avistotle, he declined 
the embraces of his captive till his condescending affection 
raised her to the throne. 

In Bactria, Alexander learned that the Parstacaeni wera* 
in arms, and that many of his most dangeraus. enemies had 
shut themselves up in the fortress or rock of Chorienes. 
Upon this intelligence he banned to the Parsitacaeni* Tha 
height of the rock, which was tvtxy where steep and craggy, 
he ifound to be near three miks, and its: circumference abova 
seven. It was surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, at 
suQh distance from the base as placed the garrison beyond 
the reach of missile wedpons. Alexander gave orders that 
the fir trees of extraordinary height, which i^urrom^ded thd 
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mountain, shotdd be cut down and formed into ladders, by 
means of which his men descending the ditch, drove huge 
piles into the bottom. These being placed at proper distances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier consolidated with earth. 
In this occupation his whole army were employed by turns, 
night and day. The baibarians at first derided this seem- 
ingly useless labour. But their insults were soon answered 
by Macedonian arrows. By these and other missile weapons, 
the Macedonians, who were carefully protected by their co« 
verings, so much annoyed the besieged, that the latter be- 
came desirous to capitulate. For this purpose Chorienes, 
from whom the place derived its name, desired to converse 
with Oxyartes, the Bactrian, who, since the taking of his 
wife and children, had submitted to Alexander. His re- 
quest being granted, Oxyartes strongly exhorted him to sur- 
render his fortress and himself, assuring him of Alexander's 
0oodness, of which his own treatment furnished an eminent 
example, and declaring that no place was impregnable to 
such troops, and such a general. Chorienes prudently fol- 
lowed this advice, and by his speedy submission not only ob- 
tained pardon but gained the friendship of Alexander, who 
again entrusted him with the command of his fortress and 
the government of his province. The vast magazines of 
com, meat, and wine, collected by the Parsetacaeui for a long 
siege, afforded a reasonable supply to the Macedonian army, 
especially during the severity of winter, in a country covered 
with snow many feet deep. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander subdued the 
nations between the Caspian sea, the river Jaxartes, and the 
lofty chain of mountains which supply the sources of the 
Indus and the Ganges. His example taught the troops to 
despise hunger, fatigue, cold, and danger ; neither rugged 
mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, nor wounds nor sick- 
ness, could interrupt his progress or abate his activity : his 
courage exposed him to difficulties, from which he was ex- 
tricated by new eflPorts of courage, which, in any other com- 
mander, would have passed for temerity. Amidst the hard- 
ships of a military life, obstinate sieges, bloody battles, and 
dear-bought victories, he btiU practised the mild virtues of 
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humanity. The conqaered nadons enjoyed their ancient 
laws and privileges ; the rigottrs of despotism were softened ; 
arts and industry encouraged ; and the proudest Macedonian 
governor compelled by the authority and example of Alex- 
ander to observe the rules of justice towards their meanest 
subjects. To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities and established colonies on the 
banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxas. These improvements 
appeared to the discernment of this extraordinary TDBn^ not 
only essential to the security of the conquests which he had 
already made, but necessary preparations for more remote 
and splendid expeditions which he still purposed to un- 
dertake. 

- During the three first years that the invincible heroism of 
Alexander triumphed in the east, the firm vigilance of An- 
ti pater repressed rebellion in Greece. But the attention of 
that general being diverted by a revolt in Thrace, the La- 
cedaemonians, instigated by the warlike ambition of their 
king Agis, ventured to exert that hostility against Maeedon 
which tiiey had long felt. Reinforced by some communi- 
ties of the Peloponnesus, the allied army amounted to 
twenty-two thousand men. Antipater, having checked the 
insurrection in Thrace, hastened into the Grecian peninsula 
with a superior force, and defeated the confederates in a bat- 
tle, which proved fatal to king Agis, and three thousand 
Peloponnesian troops. The vanquished were allowed to' 
send ambassadors to implore the clemency of Alexander. 
From that generous prince the rebellious republics received 
promise of pardon, on condition that they punished with due 
severity the authors of an unprovoked and ill-judged revolt* 
While Alexander pursued the murderers of Darius, 
Athens was crowded with spectators from the neighbouring 
republics, to behold an intellectual conflict between d£schines 
and Demosthenes. In consequence of a decree proposed by 
Ctesiphon, Demosthenes had been honoured with a golden 
crown, as the reward of his political merit. His adversaiy 
had denounced the autiior of this decree, as a violator of the 
laws of his country, because the boasted services of Demos- 
thenes had ended in public disgrace and ruin ; and that, in- 
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9tead of being rewarded witb a crown, he oug^t to be 
punbbed w a trai^r. By a stroke Hiined at Ctesiphoq, 
ifiMhUies meant chiefly to woqnd Demosthenes. 
■ In the oration of Machines we find the united powers of 
reason and argument combined with the mc¥it splendid elo- 
quence. Yet the persuasive vehemence of Demosthenes 
prevailed in the contest. The unexampled exertions'*^ by 
which he obtained this victory will be admired to the latest 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of enthusiasm 
must the orator have raised himself and his audience, when, 
to justify his advising the fatal battle of Ch^ronsea, he ex<p 
claimed, ^ No, my fellow citizens, you have not erred $ Mo ! 
I swear it by the manes of those heroes who fought in the 
same cause at Marathon and PlatsBa.*' What sublime art 
was required to arrive, by just degrees, at this extraordinary 
sentiment, which, in any other light than the inimitable 
Uaze of eloquence with which it was surrounded^ "would apr 
pear altogether excessive and gigantic. 

The orator not only justified Ctesiphon and himself, but 
procured the banishment of his adversary, as the author of a 
malignant and calumnious accusation. Honourable as this 
tsiumpk was, Demosjthenes derived more solid glory from 
the generous treatment of his vanqiushed riv J. Before 
iEschines set sail, he carried to him a purse of money, which 
he kin<fly compelled, him to accept; a generosity which 
made the banished man affectingly observe, ^ How deqdy 
nsttst I regret the loss of a country ia which enemies are 
move generous than friends elsewhere !'' wfischines retired to 
the isk of Rhodes, and instituted a school of eloquence, 
whick floudshi^d several centuries. 

Demosthenes survived Alexander. But this illustrious 
Atfaentaa patriot feU a prey to the suspicious policy of Apti- 
pater . ' At the desire of that prince, he was banished Athens^ 
apd, being pursued by Macedonian a s sassins, he ended his 
life by poison. 
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From the period of Alexander's brilliant snccess till hit 
death, Greece enjoyed d>ove eight years an unusnsd degree of 
tranquillity and happiness. The suspicious and serere tem- 
per of Antipater was restrained by the commands of his 
master, who, provided the several republics sent him their 
isppointed contingents of men to reinforce his armies, was 
unwffling to exact from them any farther mark of submis^ 
sion. Under the protection of diis indulgent sovereign, to 
die i^ory of whose conquests they were associated, the 
Greeks stffl preserved the forms, and displayed the image of 
that free constitution of govemmenSt, whose spirit had ani- 
mated their ancestors. 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but abor delivered from 
the cares of independent sovereignty, and ondkturi>ed by 
those continual md often bloody disaentions, 'Which deform 
the annals of their tumultuous liberty, die Greeks indulged 
their natural propensity to the social embellishments of fife, 
a propensity by which diey were distinguished above aH 
odier nations oi antiquity. Their innumerable shows, festi- 
vals, and dramatic entertainments, were exhibited widi more 
pomp that at any former period. The schools of philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians were frequented by all descriptions of 
men. Painting and staluary were cultivated with equal m^ 
dour and success. Many improvements were made in the 
sciences, and the Greeks^ and the Adieniahs in partacular, 
stffl' rivrikd the taste and genius, diough not die spirit and 
virtue, of their ancestors. Tet, even in this degenerate state, 
when patriotism and true valour were exdnct, and those van^ 
quished republicans had neidier Kbei:des to lose, nor country 
to defend, their mardal honours were revived and brig^iten- 
ed by an association widi the renown of dieir conqueror. 
Under Alexander, dieir exploits, though directed to very 
diierent purposes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the boasted 
trophies of Marathon- and Platsea. By a sin] 
to' their fortune, the era of dieir political disgrace 
widi the most splendid period of their miUtary g^ry . Alei^ 
ander was himself a Greek ;'his kingdom had been founded 
by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge die wrongs of his na- 
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tion, he undertook and accomplished the most extraovdioaiy 
enterprises recorded in the history of the world. 

By views of policy, rather than the madness of ambition, 
Alexander was carried to the rugged banks of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes. The fierce nations of those inhospitable re* 
gions, had, in ancient times, repeatedly overrun the more 
wealthy, and more civilized provinces of Asia. Without 
diffusing through the Scythian plains the terrors of his name, 
the conqueror would not have securely enjoyed the splen- 
dour of Susa and Babylon ; nor, without the assistance of 
numerous and warlike levies, raised in those baibarous coun- 
tries, could he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 
tion. For this remote and dangerous enterprize he prepared 
early in the spring ; Amyntas being appointed governor of 
Bactria, and entrusted with a sufficient force to overawe the 
surrounding provinces. 

With the remainder of his forces, Alexander hastened 
southwards, and in ten days march traversed the Paromisus, 
a link of that immense chain of mountains, reaching from the 
coast of Cilicia to the sea of China. 

The rugged nature of the country was not the only diffi- 
culty with which the Macedonians had to struggle. The 
northern regions of India were inhabited, in ancient, as they 
are still in modem times, by men of superior strength and 
courage ; and the vigorous resistance made by the natives of 
those parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander to penetrate 
into the Indian peninsula by land, as it has always been found 
easy by the maritime powers of Europe to invade and sub- 
due the unwarlike inhabitants of its coasts. 

This experienced leader seems to have conducted hb army 
by the route of. Candahar, well known to the caravans of 
Agra and Ispahan. " After many severe conflicts, Alexander 
subdued the Aspii, Thyraei, Arasaci, and Asaceni ; scoured 
the banks of the Choas and Cophenes ; expelled the barbari- 
ans from their fastnesses ; and drove them towards the north- 
ern mountains, which supply the sources of the Oxus and the 
Indus. 

Near the western margm of the latter, one place, defend- 
ed by the Baziri, still defied his assaults* This place, called 
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bf the Greeks AomoB, afforded refuge not oidy to the Ba- 
ziri, but to the most warlike of their neighbours, after their 
other strong holds had surrendered* It was adminMy adap- 
ted to die purpose of a hmg and vigorous defence. Alezan* 
der, wiA^Ms usual diligence, raised a mount, erected his en- 
gines, and fptcpared to annoy the enemy. But, before he had 
an opportunity to employ the resources of his genius, by 
which he had taken places still stronger than Aomos, the 
garrison sent a herald, under j^^etence of surrendering on 
terms, but in reality with a vMw to spin out the negociadon 
during the whole day, and in the night to effect their escape. 
Alexander, who suspected diis intention, met their art with 
similar address. Patiently waidng till the Indians de- 
scended die mountun, he took possession of the strong hold 
which they had abandoned, having previously posted a pro- 
per detachment to intercept the fugitives and punish their 
perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded soudiward from Aomos, in- 
to the country between the Cophenes and the Indus. On the 
eastern bank of the latter, Alexander received the submission 
of die neighbouring princes. Of these, Taxiles, who was die 
most considerable, brought, besides other valuable presents, 
the assistance of seven thousand Indian horse, and surren- 
dered his capital Truxila, the most wealthy and populous city 
between the Indus and Hydaspes. But the king, who never 
allowed himself to be outdone in generosity, restored and 
augmented the dominions of Taxiles. 

It was about the summer solstice when Alexander reached 
the Hydaspes, and consequendy the waters of the rivers 
were swollen at that season by the melted snow which de- 
scends in torrents from Paropamissus, as well as by the peri- 
odical rains. Trusting to diis circumstance, Porus, a pow- 
erful and warlike prince, had encamped on the opposite bank 
of the Hydaspes with thirty thousand foot, four thousand 
horse, three hundred armed chariots, and two hundred ele- 
phants. Alexander found it impossible to practise upon this 
prince as he had done upon others, and to pass the river in 
view of so numerous an army. He therefore collected pro- 
visions, and pretended diat he intended to remain in his pres^ 
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sent po^on lUilU the water in ihe river ahoold decrease ; but 
Poms ir as not to be duped by this artifice. 

The kmgy therefore, alanned the enemy for many mghls 
succeMively, untU he perceived that Ponis considered it as 
only a feint to harass bistraops, and no longer 4flew out 
forces as usuaL This false security of the Indian^ king 
bled Alexander to accomplish his purpose. 

As soon as it was known that Alexander's troops wens 
passing the river, the Indian king iinnedSately dispatched 
bis son with two thousandhorse and one hundred and twenty 
araied chariots to oppose the landing of the Mac^edouaOB. 
These troops, however, came too late to defend die bank, 
and being attacked by the forces of Alexander, were speedily 
broken and put to flight. Their leader and four hundred 
horsemen were sImu, and moat of the chairiots mheif^ 

The discomfiture of these troops deeply afflicted Porus ; 
but his own immediate danger would not admit of much re* 
flection* A Uoody battk took place between the two sirmies. 
Porus behaved with the greatest iatrefHdi^ and the most ex* 
cellent conduct. He gave his orders and lUreeted every 
thing as Icmg as Us forces could resist the enemy ; even after 
they were broken he rallied tbem m, different parties, and 
continued the fight until every corps of Indians waa put te 
the route.. The pursuit was pecuiiariy destructive. The un- 
fortunate Porus lost both his sons,. aH his captains, twenty 
thoufap*^ foot, and three thousand horse. The elephants^ 
spent with fatigue, were slain or taken ;. even tiw armed cha- 
riots were hacked in pieces, having, proved less formidable in 
reality than appearance j could we believe that litde more than 
three hundred men perished cm the side of Alexander. 

The Indian king behaved with great gaUantry in die en- 
gfigement, and was the last to leave the field. His flight be- 
ing r et a rded by bis wounds, he was overtaken by Taxiks> 
whom Alexander entrusted with die care of seizing him 
alive.^ But Porus, perceiving the approach of a man who 
was bia ancient and inveterate enemy, turned his elephant 
and prepared to renew the combat. Alexander dien die* 
patched to him Merv^, an Indian of distinctioo, who, he un*- 
derstood, had formerly lived with Porus in. habito of friend*' 
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ship. By the eatreaties of Merv6, die high-miaded prince^ 
spent with thirst and fatigue, was finally persuaded to sur- 
xeader; and, being refreshed with drink and repose, was 
conducted to the presence of the conqueror. Alemnder ad« 
mired his stature (for he was above seven feet high) and 
the majesty of his person ; but he admired still more 
his courage and magnanimity. Having asked in what 
he could oblige him i Poms answered, ^ By acting like a 
king." '' That," said Alexander, with a smile, ^ I should 
do for my own sake ; but, what shall I do for yours V^ Po» 
rus Implied, ^^ All my wishes are contained in that one re* 
quest." None ever admired virtue more than Alexander, 
Struck with the firmness of Poms, he declared him reinstated 
on his throne ; acknowledged kim for his ally and his friend 7 
and, having soon afterwards received the submission of the 
Glausft, who possessed diirty*«even cities on his eastern 
fiiontier, the least of which contained five thousand inhabi* 
tants, he added this populous {urovince to the dominions of 
his new ^confederate. Before he left the Hydaspes, Alexan-* 
deribunded two cities Nicsea and Bucephalia; the former 
was so called, to commemorate tiie victory gained near dut- 
place where it stood ; the latter, sttuate on the <4>posite bank, 
was named in honour of his horse Bucephalus. 

In promoting the success of Alexander, tiie fame of his 
generosity conspired with the power of his arms. Without 
encountering any memorable resistance, he reduced the do- 
minions of another prince named Poms, and die viduable 
country between the Acestnes and the Hydraortss. In ef- 
fecting tiiis conquest, the obstacles of nature were the princi- 
pal, or rather the only enemies with whom he had to contend* 
The river Acesines is deep and rapid; many par^ of its 
channel are fiOed wi^ large and sharp rocks, which occasion 
loud and foaming billows, mixed with boiling eddies and 
whiripooh, equally formidable, and still more dangerous. Of 
the Macedonians who attempted to pass in boats, many drove 
agmnst tiie rocks and perished ; but such as employed hides, 
reached the opposite shore in safety. On the eastern bank 
of the HyAvortes, Alexander learned tiiatthe Catluei, Malli, 
and other independent Indian tribes, prepared to resist his 
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progress. They had encamped on the side of the hill ; and 
instead of a breastwork^ had fortified themselves with a tri- 
ple row of carriages. Alexander advanced with his cavalry; 
the Indians^ mounting their carriages, poured forth a shower 
of missile weapons. Alexander, perceiving the cavalry ui>- 
fit for such an attack, immediately dismounted, and con* 
ducted a battalion of foot against the enemy • The lines were 
attacked where weakest ; some passages were opened ; the 
Macedonians rushed in, and the Indians fled in precipitation 
to Sangala. 

• The walls of that place were too extensive to be complete- 
ly invested. On one side, the town was skirted by a lake, 
long and. broad, but not deep. Alexander invested the great* 
est part of the town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepar- 
ed to advance his engines to batter the walls, when he wais 
informed by some deserters, that the enemy resolved that very 
night to steal, if possible, through the lake ; if not, to force 
tiheir way with their whole strength. They made the attempt, 
but JEiiled, after leaving five hundred men on the places — 
Meanwhile, Porus, Alexander's principal ally in those parts, 
arrived in the camp with five thousand Indians, and a consi- 
derable number of elephants. £ncouraged by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate the siege. The 
engines were got ready ; the wall, built of brick, was under- 
mined ; the scaling ladders were fixed ; several breaches were 
made '; and the town was taken by assault. Seventeen thou- 
aand Indians are said to have perished in the sack of Sanga- 
la ; above seventy thousand were taken prisoners ; Sangala 
was fazed ; its confederates submitted|Or fled. Above a hun- 
dred Macedonians fell in the siege or assault ; twelve hun- 
dred were wounded. 

The persevering intrepidity of Alexander thus rendered 
him master of the valuable country now called the Punjab, 
watered by the five great streams whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The banks of the Hyphalis, the most eastern of 
these rivers which he actually intended to cross, were adorn- 
ed by twelve Macedonian altars, equal in height, and exceed- 
ing in bulk, the greatest towers in that country. These monu- 
ments marked the extremity of Alexander's empire, an em- 
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pire thus limited, not by the difficulties of the country, or the 
opposition of enemies, but by the immoveable and unanimous 
res<rfUtion of his European troops. 

Invincible by bis enemies, Alexander submitted to his 
friends, at whose desire he set bounds to his trophies in tbe 
east. But his resdess curiosity prepared new toils and dan*' 
gers for the army and himself. Having returned to the cities 
Nic«a and Biicephalia, he divided his forces, for the sake of 
exploring more carefully the unknown regions of India. Two 
divisions, respectively commanded by Craterus and Hephaes- 
tion, had orders to march southward along the opposite banks 
of the Hydaspes. Philips to whom he had committed the 
government of the provinces adjacent to Bactria, was recall* 
ed, and the whole Macedonian conquests in India, including 
seven nations, and above two thousand cities, were subjected 
to the dominion of Porus. Meanwhile the lonians, Cj^ri- 
ans, Phcmicians, and other maritime nations who follow- 
ed the standard of Alexander, industriously built or cdlect- 
ed above two thousand vessels, for saiting down the Hydas- 
pes to its jimction with the Indus, and thence along that ma- 
jestic stream to the Indian ocean. On board this fleet the king 
embarked in person with the third division of his forces.— 
His navigation employed several months, being frequently 
retarded by hostilities with the natives, particularly the war- 
like tribes of the Malli. These barbarians were driven from 
the open country ; their cities were successively besieged and 
taken ; but at the storm of their capital, a scene was transact- 
ed, which would have indicated madness in any other gene- 
ral, and which betrayed temerity even in Alexmder. 

When their streets were filled with the enemy, the Malli 
took refuge in their citadel. This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, which was extremely lofty without, but inwards 
of an inconsiderable height. Alexuader commanded the sca- 
ling ladders to be applied, but this service being performed 
more tardily than usual, the king snatched a ladder frxMn one 
who carried it, and, having fastened it to the wall, mounted 
with rapidity, in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The Ma- 
cedonians, alarmed by the danger of their general, fallowed 
in such numbers, that the ladder broke as Alexander reached 
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the sumwit The Mine acci^BAt happened Ho fttfior laddtiti, 
vbich were hfmtify applied^ a^d vqudicioufl]^ crowded* For 
some moments, the king thus remained alone on the wall^ 
exposed to thick voUtes of hostile darts fro«a the adjacent 
towers* His resolution was moie tbaii daring. At one bound 
he sprung into the place, and^ posting himself at {he wall, slew 
the chief of the Malli, aad three others who ventured lo as- 
ipult him. Meanwhile, Ahreas, Leoni^uus, and Peucestes» 
the only Macedonians who. had got safe to the top of the 
wall) imitsited the example of Alexander. Abreas was wound* 
ed wd fell i his companions, regardless of their own safety, 
defended the king, whose breast had been pierced with an ar-- * 
row. They were soon covered with wounds, and Alexander 
nremed feady to expire. By this time, the Macedonians had 
biiTBt through the gates of the place. Their first concern wan 
to carry off the king^ the second to rerenge his death, for 
they believed the wound to be mortal, as breath issued forth 
with his blood. $o»e report, that the weapon was extracted 
hy Critodevuis, of Cos -, others^ that no surgeon being near, 
Perdiccas opened the wound with Ins sword, by Alexander's 
fiommand. The great effusion of blood threatened his imme* 
dia^ dissolution ; hitt a seasonable fainting fit, suspending the 
^rcubition, st^p|>ed the discharge of blood, and saved his 
life. 

H%vi9g performed his intended voyage to the ocean, Alex- 
ander determined to pproceed towards Persepolis, through 
the barren solitudes of Gedrosia. This arduous design waa 
prompted, by the necessity of supplying with water the first 
European fteet which navigated the Indian sea^ explored the 
Periiaa gujph, and examined the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. T\m important voyage was performed, and 
afterwards related, by Nearchus. In discovering the sea and 
the Ismd, the fleet and army of Alexander mutually assisted 
«sch other. By the example of the king both were taught 
t^ despise toil and danger. On foot, and encumbered widi 
his arnaour^ he traversed the tempestuous sands of the Per- 
sian coast,, sharing Ae hunger, thirst, and fatigue <^ tha 
q^eanest soldier ; nor wv^ it tiU i^Eter a march of two months^ 



dlfttifiguidtei by unexatnpled hfirdBhl)Mi) that the ntmy 
emerged into the tniltivated '(>rovifice of Cannntlili. 

In this countty Alexander was met by a division of Mi 
fbrccs, which he had tent, undef tfie command of Cmtems, 
through the territories of the Arii and Drange. Stasanctf 
and Phrataphernes, governors of those warlike nations, and 
of the more northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrcania, 
brought a seasonable supply of camek, and other beasts of 
burden, to relieve the exigencies of an army enfeebled by di^ 
ease, and exhausted by fatigue* The waste of men occasioil- 
^ by this destructive expedition was repaired by the anivd 
of numerous battalions from Media. Cletoder and Sitalua^, 
iehe commanders of those forces, were accused by the Medea 
of despoiling their temfdes, and committing other detesta(4e 
deeds of avarice and cruelty* Their own soldiers confiiiued 
die accusation ; and their crimes were punished with death. 
This prompt justice gave immediate sattrfactiott, and served 
as a sdtttary example in future ; fbr, of all the rules of gdir«> 
emment pracrised by this iHustrious conqueror, none had a 
Btronger tendency to confirm his authority, than his vigi* 
latice to restndn die rapacity of his lieutenants, and to defend 
his subjectir firom oppresuon. 

Encouraged by the long absence of their master, Harpalbi^ 
Orsines, and Abulites, who were respectively govetnors df 
Babylon, Persepolis, and Susa, began to act as indepehdeot 
princes, radier than accountable ministers. In such emei*- 
gencies, Alexander knew by experience die advantage df 
celerity. He therefore divided his army. Hie greatef palt 
of the heavy^armed troops were entrusted t6 Hephttsdod^ 
with orders to proceed along the sea coast, and to attend the 
modons of the fleet commanded by Nearchus. With the 
remainder, the king hastened to Pasargad«. Orsilies was 
convicted of many enormous crimes, which were ptinished 
with as enormous severity. Baryaxes, a Mede, who had as- 
sumed the royal tiara, suffered death ; his numerous adhe- 
rents shared the same fate. The return of Alexander from 
die east proved fiital to Abulites and his son Oxathres, wh6, 
during the absence of their master, had crneDy oppressed the 
wealthy province of Suaisna, and particidatly die m haMta nt a 
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of the Capital. Haipalus, whofte conduct at Bsd^lon had 
been no less flagitious, escaped with his treasures to Athens: 
the avarice of the Athenians engaged them to receive this 
wealthy fugitive ; but their fears forbade them to harbour 
the enemy of Alexander. By a decree of the people, he was 
expelled from Attica ; and this traitor seems himself to have 
been soon afterwards treacherously slain. The brave Peu- 
cestas, who had saved Alexander's life at the assauk of the 
Mallian fortress, was promoted to the government of Persia. 
In this important command, he proved his wisdom to be 
equal to his valour. 

In the central provinces of his empire; which, from time 
immemorial, had been the seat of Asiatic pomp and luxury, 
Alexander spent the last, and not the least glorious year of 
his reign. The world was silent in his presi^nce, and his only 
remaining care was to improve and consolidat&his conquests. 
For these important purposes, he -cantuily examined tiie 
course of the Eulseus, the Tigris, and the Euphrates ; and 
the inde&tigable industry of his troops was judiciously em- 
ployed in removing the weirs, or dams, by which the timid 
ignorance of the Ass3rrian and Persian kings, obstructed the 
navigation of those great rivers. The harbours were re- 
jpadred ; arsenals were constructed ; and a bason was formed 
at Babylon sufficient to contain a thousand galleys. By tiiese 
and simHar improvements, he expected to facilitate internal 
intercourse among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channds of communication, he hoped to unite the weal- 
thy countries of Egypt and the east, with the most remote 
regions of the earth. His ships were sent to explore the 
Persian and Arabian g;ulphs. Archias brought him such ac- 
counts of the former, that he determined to plant its shores 
with Grecian colonies. 

From war, the mother of arts, Alexander learned to im- 
prove the benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more distant expeditions, he sailed down the Euphrates ; 
carefully examined the nature of the soil ; uid, having dis- 
covered near the inosculation of the Euphrates and Pallaco- 
pas a hard and rocky bottom, he%onunaaded a canal to be 
cut there, which served to moderate die inundations at one 
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seatcxiii irithoiit too much draining the waters at another. 
Having performed this essential service to Assyria, he fol- 
lowed the course of the Pallacopas, and surveyed the lakes 
and marshes which guard the Arabian frontiers. In the 
neighbourhood of hts new canal, he observed a convenient 
situation for a city, which being built and fortified, was peo- 
pled with those superannuated Greeks, who seemed no longer 
capable of military service, and with such others of their 
countrymen as thought proper to setde in this ferule, though 
remote country. 

Alexander thus traversed the populous provinces of the 
East, and successively visited the imperial cities of Persepo- 
lis, Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. These places, and others 
of inferior note, were adorned with signal marks of his taisDc, 
and respectively distinguished by transactions which disoo* 
ver the boldest, yet most enlightened views of policy. The 
important design of uniting by laws and manners the subjects 
of his extensive monarchy was ever present to his mind. For 
this purpose, he took care to incorporate in his barbarian 
armies the Greeks and Macedonians. In each division of 
MXteen, he joined four Europeans to twelve Asiatics. In die 
Macedonian squadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the 
other hand, sudi of the barbarians as were most distinguisfa- 
ed by their strength, their activity, and their merit. Soon af* 
ter the battle of Arbela, he had given orders to raise new 
levies in the conquered provinces. The barbarian youdi de- 
lighted in the Grecian exercise and discipline, and rejoiced 
at being associated to the glory of their victors. On the 
banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined by a powerful 
body of those recruits, whose improvements in arts and arms 
fully answered his expectations, and justly rewarded his fore- 
sight. The arrival of such numerous auxiliaries enabled him 
to discharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, such Greeks and 
Macedonians as were tired of the service, worn out with age, 
or enfeebled by success. He dismissed those respectable 
veterans loaded with wealth and honours. 

At Susa, Alexander learned that his soldiers, indulging the 
extravagance too natural to their profession, had contracted 
imni^nse debts^ which they had neither ability nor inclioa- 
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tion to pay. Upon this inteUtgence, he iisued atien 
«ich man should give an exact aocount of wb«t he owed; 
the names of his creditors, dedaring that he was determined 
to satisfy them at his 6wn expense. The troops suspected 
an intention niei«ly to discover their characters, and to learn 
their economy or profiision. At first, therefore, many de» 
med, and all daminished their debts. But Alexander issued 
a second declaration, ^ That it became not a prince to deceive 
Ins people, nor a people to suppose their prince capable of 
deceit." Faithful lists were immediately presented, and the 
whole debts discharged, to the amount, it is said, of four mil- 
lions steriing. 

A transaction of a different kind discovers the same spirit, 
and equally endeared Alexander to his Asiatic subjects. In 
die rojral palace of Susa, he puUicly espoused Bauxine, the 
daughter of Darius ; and bestowed her sister Diypetis on his- 
iiiend Hephsestion, saying, that he wished their children to 
be kinsmen. By the advice of their master, Perdiccas, Seleu* 
cns, Ptolemy, and other generals, intermarried with the most 
illustrious of the vanqubhed barbarians. The soldiers were 
encouraged by presents, and by the hope of royal &vour, to 
feUow the example of their leaders, and it appears tliat above 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatic wo^ 
men* 

In an the cities which he visited, Alexander was careful to 
celebrate die musical and gymnastic games, those disdngmsk- 
ing fruits of Grecian culture, which being adopted to gratify 
the senses, as well as to please the fancy, were beheld with 
delight by the most ignorant barbarians. Alexander also deter- 
mined to introduce and diffuse the amusements of die theatre. 
For this purpose, above three dioasand players and musicians, 
collected from all parts of Greece, assembled in Ecbatana, 
die capital of Media, which was chosen for the scene of 
diose theatrical exhibitions. But the sickness and death of 
Hepluestion changed dus magnificent spectacle into melan- 
choly obsequies. In the moment of his triumph^ the king 
was deprived of his dearest friend. TUs irreparaUe loss he 
Utt and expressed with an affectionate ardour congenial to 
his character. During three days and nights after tke death 



of Hq^bMtiflA, AleaoHider miAar chnged Ms ^fpnd mt 
tastei food. A public moiiniwg was •bserved throo^^iotit 
tbe qppLpire ; funeral gamea wore celebrated in the great cki«s$ 
and the lofty genius of Staaicratea erected at Ecbatana a^nuH 
BuaoieDt worthy of Am, whafBi the obaequiova oracle of Am* 
mon declared deserving q£ heroic worship. 

To moderate and divert his sorrow, Alssander undertook 
an eaqpedition in person* . The Coascans, a fierce and uni* 
tractable nation, inhabited the southeni frontier of Media* 
Secure amidst their rocks and fieistnesses, they had ever do* 
fied the arms of the Peruana ; and the degenerate successors 
of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to purchase their 
friendship, than to repel their hostility. In their annual jour* 
aey from Babylon to Ecbatana, the pride of these magnifi« 
cmt but pttsilanimous princes condescended to bestow pre* 
sents^on the Coss«ans, that they might procure an imdio* 
lurbed passage for themselves and their train. This impoU-* 
tic meanness only increased the audacity of the mountaineers, 
who often ravagol tlie Susian plains, and often retired to their 
fastnesses, loaded with the richest spoils of Media. Alex* 
ander was not of a temper patiently to endure the repetition of 
such indignities. In forty days he attacked, defeated, and to« 
tally subdued this rapacious and warlike tribe. The Cossb* 
ans were driven from their last retreats, and compelled to 
surrender their territoiy. After obtaining sufficient pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to ransom their 
prisoners, and, at his departure from their country, took care 
to erect such fortresses as seemed necessary for bridling in 
future the dangerous fury of this headstrong people. 

In returning firom this successful expedition, towards the 
banks of the Euphrates, Alexander was met by ambassadors 
from Carthage, Spain, and Italy, as well as from many in^ 
land countries of Asia and Africa. It was then, that he ap* 
pcared master of the world, both to his followers and to him- 
sdf ; and, as if the Icnown parts of it had been insufficient to 
satisfy his ambition, he gave orders to cut timber in the Hyr» 
canian forest, with a design to build ships and esq^lore the - 
undiscovered shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas. But 
neither these lofty designs, nor the g^ory of war, nor the 
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pomp of royalty, could appease his grief for the loss' of He-- 
phastion. The death of his beloved friend is said, by Arri- 
an, to have hastened his own. It certainly tinged his chprac- 
ter with a deep melancholy. 

He who had so often employed superstition as an instru- 
ment of policy, began himself to fall a prey to that miserable 
passion. ApoUodorus, a citizen of Amphipolis, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, practised 
with his brother Pythagoras, a diviner. The latter, ambi- 
tious to promote the greatness of his family, pretended to 
perceive in the victims evident marks of divine displeasure 
against the king, should he enter the gates of Babylon. Not- 
withstanding this menace, Alexander, after reducing the 
Cossseans, approached towards that city with his army. He 
was met by a long train of Chaldean priests, who conjured 
him to change his resolution, because they had received an 
oracle from Belus, declaring that the journey thither would 
prove fatal. The interest of the Chaldaeans conspired with the 
views of ApoUodorus. The temple of Belus, situate in the 
heart of Babylon, had been very richly endowed by the As- 
syrian kings. But the produce of the consecrated ground, 
instead of being applied to its original destination, had, ever 
since the impious reign of Xerxes, been appropriated to their 
own use by the Chaldean priests. Alexander intended to 
reform this abuse ; he discerned their interested motives, and 
answered them by a verse of Euripides, ^^ He's the bestpro'- 
pbct that conjectures best." 

During his short stay at Babylon, his mind was disturbed 
by superstitious fears, awakened by the intrigues of ApoUo- 
dorus, or the artifices of the Chaldeans ; but they seem to 
have been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, and 
by directing the improvements in the canal of Pallacopas. 
Having resumed his courage, he ventured to return to Ba- 
bylon, gave audience to some Grecian ambassadors, who 
presented him with golden crowns from the submissive flat- 
tery of their several repubUcs ; and, having reviewed his 
troops and gaUeys, prepared the execute the enterprises which 
he had so long meditated. But his designs and his life were 
now dt awing to a close. Whether to conquer his melan- 
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choljr, or to triumph in the victory which he had already 
gained over it, he indulged without moderation in that ban- 
' queting, and festivity, to which, after the fatigues of war, he 
had often shewn himself too' 'fhuch addicted. A fever, oc« 
casioned, or at least increased by an excessive abuse of wjne, 
put a period to his life in the thirty-third year of his^ 
and in the thirteenth of his reign. During his illnesslie 
spoke bat little, and that only concerning his intended expe- 
dition. The temples were crowded by his friends ; the gene- 
rals waited in the hall ; the soldiers surrounded the gates. 
Such was the grief of many, and the rdifcctful admiration of 
all, that none ventured to announce IHRm his approaching 
dissolution ; none ventured to^lmand his last orders. When 
all hopes of recovery ^d vanished, his favourite troops were 
admitted to behold flip. He was speechless, but had still 
strength to stretch forth his hand. 

Alexander was of a low stature, and somewhat deformed, 
but the activity and elevation of bis* mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an 
earty and hd)itual practice of the gymnastic exercises, he 
had hardened' his body against tiie impressions of cold and 
heat, hd||ger and thirst, and prepared his robust constitution 
for bearing such exertions of strength and activity, as have 
appeared incredible to the undisciplined softness of modem 
times. His superior skill in war gave uninterrupted success 
to his arms, and his natural humanity, enlightened by the 
M philosophy of Greece, taught him to improve his cbnquesta 

to the best interests of mankind. In his extensive domi- 
nions, he built or founded not less tiian seventy cities, the 
situation of which, being chosen with consummate wisdom, 
tended to facilitate communication, to promote commerce, 
and to diiFuse civility through the greatest nations of tiie 
earth. It may be suspected, indeed, that he mistook die 
extent of human power, when, in tiie course of one reign, he 
undertook to change the face of the world ; and that he mis- 
calculated' the stubbornness of ignoranc^ and tiie force of 
habit, JnAien he attempted to enlighten barbarism, to soften 
servitude, and to transplant tiie improvements of Greece 
into an Afiican and Asiatic soil, where tiiey have never 
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been seen to flourish. Whoever seriously consiflers what he 
actually performed before his tbirty*third year, will be cau- 
6ous d[ deiermtDing what he might have accomplished, had 
he reached the ordinary term of human Hfo. His resources 
were peculiar to Umsdf ; and such views, as weH as actions, 
betjine him, as would have become none besides. He seems 
to liave been given to the world by a peculiar dispensation 
of Providence, being a man like to none other of the human 

kind. 

From tfie part which his father Philip and himself acttd 

in the affairs oi Greece, his history has been transmitted 

llurough the impure Mannels of exaggeraited flatteiy or ina«> 

lignant envy. Impartial p<lsterity acknowledges, that seve* 

rd of Alexander's actions were Ug^y cidpable, yet declares 

that hb faults were few in number, ^d resulted from his 

situation, rather than from his chvacter. 

From the first years ot his reign he experienced the crimes 
of dlsftfection and treachery, whidi midtiplied and became 
more dangerous with the extent of his dcvninions, «nd the 
difficulty to govern them. Several of his lieutenants early 
aspired at indepoidence ; then formed conspiracies against 
the life of their master. The first criming wem treated 
with a lenity becoming the ^generous spirit xA Alexander. 
Blj^ when the Macedonian youths, who guarded die royal 
pavilion, prepared to murder their sovereign, he found it 
necessary to depart from his lenient system, and to hold widi 
a firmer band the reins of government. With his friends^ 
he mfisMiBtd an equal intercourse of visits and entertain- 
ments, indulged a liberal flow of unguarded onnversadoif, 
^d (rften ip ihe excessive use of wine. 

On such occasions, his companions enjoyed and abused 
the iadec^t fmuliarify to which they had been accustomed, 
but which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by prosperits^f. 
vficA flattery, was no longer able to endure. A scene of 
drunken debauchery proved £»tal to Clitus, who, eB(dxilden« 
ed by wine, daHng^y insulted his prince, vilified his noblest 
|u:tions, and derided his pretensbns to divinity. IJhc king, 
bei^g fikewise intoxicated, was no longer master of himself, 
whea Clitus, wIiq had been once earned from his presence, 
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returned a second time to the charge, and behaveii more in- 
adently dian before. In an unhappy momeni;, Alexander 
dirust a sf^ar iaio tibe breast of his friend, but, instantly re* 
pentiag his fury, would have destroyed himself by the same 
weapon, had he not been prevented by hj^ attendants. The 
bhteraess of hh repentance, and the pimgency of his remorse, 
rendered his life burdensome, and his actions inconsistent. 
At tiaaes he assumed the Persian dress and ornaments, dis* 
pktjred the pomp of oriental despotism, employed, and often 
pvefevred die barbarians, and^ in several passages of his 
rcsg% tills successful, but unhappy conqueror, iq>pean to 
have been beset with flatterers ; surrounded by conspirators ; 
adored by the pasMve subrntssion of his eastern subjects ; 
and insulted by the licentious petulance of the Greeks and 
Macedonians. 

The indignation or jealousy of the latter tinged the' fairest 
of his actions with dark and odious colours. About a year 
before his dealj^ a scene was transacted at Ojhs, 09 the Ti- 
gris, which shews the difficidties of his situation, and the 
magnanimity by which he overcame tiiem. Having assem* 
Ued the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his plea- 
sore,, that such as felt tfaemelves undde to undergo the &• 
tigues of war, should be honourably discharged from die ser« 
vice, and safely conducted to their respective provinces. 

fU^ '' This proposal, which ought to have been accepted with gra- 
titude, was he»rd with disgust. The soldiers reflected tiiat 
the army had recentiy been increased by an accession of 
thirty thousand barbarians ; and they inferred, that Alexan- 
der no longer cared for the service of his veterans. The 
spirit of sedition seized tiie camp ; the Macedonians una- 
nimously demanded their discharge ', some adding, with 
^cofis, ^^ That he had no farther use for t/iem; his fiatiier 
' Ammon could fight his battles." At these words the king 
sprang from the rostrum on which he stood, and command- 
ed the most audacious to be seized by his targeteers, and 

^ conducted to immediate execution. This prompt severity 

appeased the rismg tumult. The soldiers remained motion- 
less and silent, doubtful or terrified. Alexander again mount- 
ed the rostrum, and spoke as follows : ^^ It is not my design, 
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MacedoflUttt, to change your resolation. Retum home 
without hindrance from me. But, before leavii^^he camp, 
first learn to know yourHcing and yoursdves. ^ly father 
Philip found you, at his arrival in Macedon, miserable and 
hopeless fugitivc|k/:overed with skins of sheep, feeding ^ 

among the mouRains some wretched herds, which you had 
neither strength nor courage to defend against the ^rhraciaas, 
lUyrians, and Treballi. Having repelled the ravagers of your 
country, he brought you from the mountains to the plains, 
and taught you to confide, not in your fastnesses, but in your 
valour. By his wisdom and discipline he trained you to art 
and civility ; enriched you widi mines of gcdd ; instructed 
you in navigation and commerce ; and rendered you a terror 
to those nations, at whose names you used to tremble. Need 
I mention his Ij^quests i^Jpper Thrace, or those still more 
valuable, in tht^^aritime fi^vinces of that coimtry i Having* 
opened the gates of Greece, he chastised the Phocians, re- 
duced jiMi Thessalians, and, while I sharecUtdie command, 
defeateffimd humbled the Athenians and Thclbans, to whom 
you had been successively tributaries, subjects, and slaves. 
But my father rendered you their masters ; and, having e«<- 
tered the Peloponnesus, and regulated at discretion the af- 
fairipf that peninsula, he wito appointed, by universal con* 
sent, general of combined Greece. At my accession to the 
throne, I found a debt of five hundred talents, and scarce ^. ^j^ 
sixty in the treasury. I contracted a fresh debt of eight 
hundred, and, conducting you from Macedon, safely crossed 
the Hellespont, though the Persians still commanded the 
sea. By one victory we gained Ionia, iEolia, both Phrygias, 
and Lydia. By our courage and activity, the provinces of 
Cilicia and Syria, the strength of Palestine, the antiquity of 
Egypt, and th^i^nown of Persia, were added to your empire. 
Yours now are Bactria and Aria, the productions of India, 
the fertility of Assyria, the wealth of Susa, and thc'wonders 
of Babylon. You are generals, princes, satraps. What have 
I reserved for myself but this purple and diadem, which 
mark my pre-eminence in toil and danger ? Where are my 
" private treasures? Or why should I collect theih ? Are my 
pleasures expensive ? You know that I fare worse than many 
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^ of yourselves ; and have in nothing spared my pertMrn. Let 
him who d^res compare with me. Let him bare his breast, 
and I will bare mine. My body, the fore part of my body, 
is covered with honourable wounds from every sort of wea- 

^ pon. I often watch that you may enjoy rqiose ; and, to tes- 
^ tify my unremitting attention to your happiness, had deter- 
^NP mined to send home the aged and infirm among you, loaded 
with wealth and honour. But, since you are dl desirous to 
leave me, go ! Report to your countiymen that, unmindful of 
the signal bounty of your king, you entrusted him to the 
vanquished barbarians. The report, doubtless, wiU bespeak 
your gratitude and piety." 

Having thus spoken, he sprang from the rostrum, and has* 
tened to the palace, accompanied only by his guards. Dur* 
ing two days, none were admitted to his presence. On the 
third, he called the Persian nobles^ of distinction, and distri- 
buted among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then issued orders that certain bodi^ of the 
barbarian infentry and cavalry should be called the royal bat* 
talion and royal cohort, and by such other names as com- 
l||inded greatest respect. Apprised of these innovations, the 
Macedonians, who had long remained in confusion before 
the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and afraid to allow 
his retiring unattended, flocked around the palace, and de- 

yg ^ posited their arms at the gate, humbly requesting to see their 
king, and declaring, that diiey would never stir from the place 
till their tears had moved his compassion. Alexander came 
forth, beheld their abasement, and wept. The affecting si* 
lence was at length broke by Callines, a man highly esteemed 
in the cavalry : ** Thy Macedonians, O king ! are grieved 
that the Persians alone should.be called thy kindred, and en- 
titled, as such, to embrace thee, while none of themselves are 
allowed to taste that honour." Alexander replied, ^ From 
this moment you are all my kindred." Callines then step- 
ped forward and embraced him ; and, several others having 
followed the example, they all took up their arms, and re- 
turned to the camp, with shouts of joy and songs. 
« To thank Heaven for the happy issue of this transaction, 

Alexander celebrated a solemn sacrifice ; and, after the sa- 
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crifice, gwe an eatertfunment for the pnacipal of fais. Eiii^ 
pean and Asiatic subjects. The Macedoniaiis were next to 
his person^ the PerMans next ; the Macedonians, the Gce» 
cian priests, and Persian magi, joined in conunoo libations, 
invoking perpetual concord, and eternal uiuon of empire, to 
the Macedonians and Persians* Soon afterwards, the inva» 
lids, whose dismission had produced the mutiny, gladly re* .'*^ 
turned home. Alexander discharged their arreacs, allowed 
them full pay until their arrival in Macedooi and granted 
each soldier a gratui^ of two hundred pounds sterling. He 
again shed tears at parting with upwards of ten thousand 
men, who had served him in so many glorious campaign ; 
and appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own Cfe, to 
be their conductor. 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, whose genius 
might have changed and improved the state of the ancient 
woild. It seems at first sight to be acause of regret, thai 
by neglecting to provide for the succession to his throne, he left 
the field op^ for those bloody wars among his captains, which 
long desolated the earth* The principles of royai succession 
were never accurately ascertained in Macedon,and the camp 
of a conqueror could not be expected to prove a gDod school 
of moderation or justice. The first measure adopted by his 
generals, was to set aside the natural claim of Hercules, bom ~ 
of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Aridaeus, together 
with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if she brought forth a 
son, to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This whinasieal des» 
tination announced licde imion or stability. Perdiccas, in 
virtue of possessin|^ the ring or seal of his deceased master, 
assumed the regency : the troops and provinces were divided 
among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Craterus, and other chiefs, who, 
having been formerly the equals, disdained to remain the 1^ 
iuferiors of Perdiccas. Each general trusted in his sword 
for an independent establishment; new troops were raised 
and disciplined ; leagues formed and broken ; the children 
and relations of Alexander, who became successively prison- 
ers in different hands, all perished miserably ; nor was there 
any cessation of crimes and calamities, nor any permanent 
settlement of the provinces, until the batde of Issus, in Phry- 



, gbf eoafiniied iPbdemy in the posteetion of Egjrptf and 8e* 
leucM in that ef Upper Asm. The ismie of the Batne battle 
gave Macedon and Greece to Casaander, and Thraee, arith 
•overal pnmnoea of Lower A«ia, to Lyaimachns. 

The great kingdoms of Syria and Egj^it, which continued 
thenceforward, till subdued by the Romans, to be governed 
by the respective families of' Seleueus and Ptolemy, never 
generally adopted the language or manners of their Grecian 
sovereigns. In Egypt, the first successors of Akzander ac* 
eoaqdished die commercial improvements planned by dial 
prince; and the kings, both of Egypt and of fi^ria,aliected, in 
dieir magnificent courts, to join the arts imd elegance of 
Greece, to the pomp and lunvy of the east. But their Osten» 
tation was greater than their taste ; their liberal characters 
' were effaced by the continual contact of servitude ; diey sank 
into die sofitness and insignificance of hereditary despots^ 
whose reigns are neither busy nor instructive ; nor could the 
intrigues of women and eunuchs, or mimsters equally effemi« 
nate, form a subject suficiendy interesting to succeed the 
memorable transactions of the Grecian republics. 

In the history of these kingdoms, the most important event 
is their conquest by the Romans, who gradually seized aH 
the western spoils of the empire of Alexander, comprehend* 
ed between the Euphrates and the Hadriatic sea ; and suc- 
cessively reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be distinguished by the name of Achaia, im<* 
parted its literature, its arts, and its vices to Italy. The 
conquest of Maoedon freed Rome from the weight of taxes. 
The acquisition^ Syria doubled the revenues of that repub* 
lie. The subjugation of Egypt doubkd the price of comma* 
dities in Italy. Yet, whatever might be the wealth of those 
^ nations, diey are emitied to litde regard from posteri^ ; 
since, from the death of Akzander, they were not distin- 
guished by any invention that either improved the practice 
of war, or increased the enjoyments of peace. 

The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization diftised through 
die East, was suiicient indeed to tinge, but too inconsidera- 
ble to alter and assimilate, the vast mass of barbarism. But 
as the principle of degeneracy is often stronger than that of 
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improvement, the sloth and servility of Aua ghuliially crept 
into Greece. Reluctantly compelled to submit to « mafiter, 
they lost the elevation of character, and that enthusiasm of 
valour, which had been produced by freedom, nourished b^ 
victory, and confirmed by the just sense of national pre^mi* 
nence. Their domestic dissensions, by carrying them in great 
numbers into the service of foreign princes, thereby diffused 
the knowledge of their tactics and discipline, tlux>ugh coun* 
tries far more Extensive and populous than their own ; and, 
amidst all their personal animosities, the aq>tains of Alexan- 
der, uniformly embracing the maxims of despotism which 
their master m^^animously disdained, unitedly resisted and 
crushed the rising rebellions of the Greeks, whose feeble and 
ill-conducted efforts for regaining their liberty atily plunged 
them deeper into servitude. Destitute of immediate and 
important objects to rouse their activity, the example of their 
ancestors at length ceased to animate and inspire them. The 
rewards of merit being withdrawn, men no longer aspired at 
excellence. The spirit of patriotism evaporated, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, exertion perished with hope, and, 
exclusively of the Achaean League, Greece, from the age of 
Alexander, offers not any series of transactions highly me* 
morable in the history of arts or arms. • 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the improve- 
ment of die sciences both natural and moral. His marches 
were carefully measured by Diognetes and Beton. Oth«r 
geometers were employed to survey the more remote parts 
of the countries which he traversed ; and, the exact descrip- 
tion.of his conquests, which, from these an<l*other materials, 
he took care tb have compiled by men of approved integrity 
and abilities, gave a new form to the science of geography. 
After the conquest of Babylon, Alexander eagerly de« 
^ manded the astronomical observations, which had been care- 
fuUy preserved in that ancient capital above nineteen centu- 
ries. They remounted twenty-two hundred and thirty-four 
years beyond the Christian «ra. By order of Alexander 
they were faithfully transcribed, and transmitted to Aristo- 
tle, who was probably prevented by his infirm state of health 
from accompanying his pupil to the east ; or who, perhiq>s, 
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vohintarily preferred a philosophicaUretirement in Athens, 
to -die glory of attending the conqueror of the world. 
• Nor was this the only present to his preceptor, by which 
Alexander displayed at once his .gratitude and love of sci- 
ence. Natural history was peculiarly indebted to his curio* 
stty and munificence. At the expence of near two hundred 
thousand talents, a siim equivalent to two millions sterling 
in the present age, he collected many rare productions of na« 
ture in different countries of Asia. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge owed to Alex- 
ander, it would seem that the moral sciences were not less 
benefited by his discoveries and conquests. The study of 
human nature must have been greatly enlarged by such a 
wide survey of manners, institutions, and usages. The mo- 
ral and political treatises of Aristotle discover not only more 
method in his reasonings, but a more copious fund of facts on 
which to reas6n, than the writings of all his predecessors to- 
gether. It is more than probable that Alexander's expedi- 
tion was the source from which a knowledge of many of his 
facts proceeded. 

Aristotle asjpired to embrace the whole circle of the arts 
and sciences, and professed to explain whatever can be known 
concerning the moral as well as the material world. Not 
satisfied with extending his empire to the utmost verge of in- 
tellect, he boldly attempts questions beyond all human knowr 
ledge, with the same confidence that his pupil entered on a 
battle. 

In his abstract or metaphysical philosophy, we can only 
lament vast efforts mispent, and great genius misapplied. 
But in his critical and moral, and, above all, in his political 
works, we find the same penetrating and comprehensive 
mind, the same subtlety of reasoning and vigour of intellect, 
directed to objects of great importance, and extensive utility. 
The condition of the times in which he lived, and the op- 
portunities peculiar to himself, conspired with the gifts of na- 
ture al|d the habits of industry to raise liim to that emi- 
nence, ^hich was acknowledged by his cotemporaries, ancji 
admired by posterity. 

VOL. IV. [St] 
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He was bprs, B« C.. 368, at Stagira, a provincial city of 
Xlacedon, and educated at die court of PeUa, where his fa* 
dier was king's physician. In his early youth he was sent 
to Athens, and remained there twenty years, an assiduous 
scholar of Plato, in a city where the philosophic spirit, 
though often improperly directed, flourished in the utmost 
vigour. Selected, by the discernment of Philip, to guide and 
confirm the promising dispositions of his admired son, he re- 
turned to his native country, and continued eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to Alexander 
from the instructions of Aristotle, it is certain that the lat^ 
ter derived great advantages from the gratitude of his royal 
pupil. It may be ascribed to the munificence of Alexander 
that his preceptor was enabled to form a library ; a work ot 
prodigious expence in, that age^ and in which he could only 
be rivalled by the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings. 

The last fourteen years of his life he spent mostly at 
Athens, surrounded with every assistance which men and 
books could afford him, for prosecuting his philosophical in* 
quiries. The glory of Alexander's name, which then filled 
the world, ensured tranquillity and respect to the man whom 
he distinguished as his friend, but, after the premature death 
of that illustrious protector, the invidious jealousy of priest^ 
and sophists inflamed the malignant and superstitious fury 
of the Athenian populace, and the same odious passions 
which proved fatal to the offensive virtue of Socrates,' 
fiercely assailed the fame and merit of Aristode. To avoid, 
the cruelty of persecution, he secredy withdrew himself to 
Chalcis, in Eubcca. This measure was sufficiently justified 
by a prudent regard to his personal safety ; but, lest his con- 
duct should appear unmanly, when contrasted with the firm* 
ness of Socrates in a similar situation, he condescended to 
apologise for his flight, by saying, that he was unwilling to 
afford the Athenians a second opportunity ^* to sin against 
philosophy." He seems to have survived his retreat from 
Adiens only a few months ; vexadon and regret probably 
shortened his days. 

It is commonly observed, that Aristode attained the same 
authority over the opinions of men, which his pupil Alexan-. 
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der acquired over their petBons. But the empire of Alex'* 
ander was established in his life-time, and perished with him- 
self. That of Aristode did not commence till more than a 
thousand years after his decease, and continued several cen*' 
tunes. When phflosophy was transplanted to a more splendid 
dieatre in Rome, men of speculation and science generally 
preferred Plato to Aristode, while many of the most cele- 
brated characters of the renubUc enlisted themselves under 
the banners of Zeno, or Epicurus. With the fall of Roman 
liberty, philosophy, as well as literature and the fine arts^ 
slowly declined. During the succeeding centuries, the doc« 
trines of Aristotle slowly gained the ascandant,but the most 
frivolous of Aristotle's philosophy was the highest in esteem, 
during the darkness of the middle ages. The decisive bold* 
ness of his logic, phjrsics, and metaphysics, suited the ge* 
nius of the age, and, while the useful and practical works of 
Aristotle were neglected, his speculative philosophy, being 
thus incorporated with the prevailing superstitions, they long 
conspired with astonishing success, to enthral the human 
mind. 
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%The History . of Rhodes . . 

THIS island lies in the Mediterranean, opposite the coast of 
Lycia and Caria, from which it is distant about twenty miles. 
It is about a hundred and twenty miles in compass, and 
blessed with a most fruitful soil. It formerly produced, in 
great plenty, all sorts of delicious fruits and wines. The air. 
is so serene, that no day ever passes without sunshine* 

The island of Rhodes had, in Homer's time three cities, 
viz. Lindus, Camirus, Jalysus, to which, in after ages, w^as. 
added a fourth bearing the name of the island. The ci^ of, 
Rhodes, built during the Peloponnesian war, soon eclipsed 
the other three, and became the metropolis of the whole 
island. No, city, if we believe Strabo, was, in ancient times, 
preferable to it, whether we consider the stateliness of its 
buildings, or the excellent laws by which it was governed. In 
the Roman times it was famous for the study of all sciences, 
and resorted to by such of the Romans as were desirous of 
improving themselves in literature ; beings by many of the 
ancients, equalled to Athens itself. It had a very convenient 
haven, at the entrance of which were two rocks, and on those 
rocks, though fifty feet asunder, the famous colossus is sup* 
posed to have stood. It was a huge statue of brass, erected 
in honour of the sun, or Apollo, the tutelary god of the island, 
and for its size accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world, being seventy cubits, or a hundred and five feet high ; 
insomuch, that ships, in entering the harbour, sailed between 
its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having for a whole year be- 
sieged the city of Rhodes, without being able to take it, at 
last was reconciled to the Rhodians, a|id, on his departure, 
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(Resented them with all the engiaes of war he had employed 
against their city. These the Rhodians sold for three hun- 
dred talents, and with that money, and other additional 
sums of their own, raised tlus fim&ous colossus. The artificer 
they employed was Chares of Lindus, who was twelve years 
in completing the work. After it had stood sixty years, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake, which did great damage 
in the east, especially in Caria and Rhodes. On this occa* 
sion, the Rhodians sent ambassadors to all the princes and 
states of Greek origin, to represent the losses they had sus- 
tained, and solicit sums for repairing them, especially from 
the kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
The money they collected is said to have exceeded the value 
of the damages five times ; but they, instead of setting up 
the colossus again, for which end most of it was given, pre- 
tended that the oracle of Delphi forbade it, and converted 
the money to other purposes. The colossus lay where it fell, 
for the space of eight hundred and ninety-four years, till at 
length Moanias the sixth, caliph, or emperor, of the Saracens, 
having taken Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jew, who loaded 
with it nine hundred camels ; so that, allowing eight hundred 
pounds weight to every camel's load, the brass of the colos- 
sus, after the waste of so many years, amounted to seven 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds weight. 

The city of Rhodes is still a place of considerable note, 
being pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, three miles in 
compass, and well fortified with a treble waU. The streets 
are wide, strait, and well paved, and the houses built after 
the Italian taste. The* chief haven is convenient, safe, and 
well fortified. The city is well peopled, and the inhabitants 
as wealthy as the Turkish tyranny will permit. Diodorus 
'Siculus^lls us, this island was first peopled by the Telchinae 
from Chte. 

Not long before the Trojan war, Hepolemus, the son of 
Hercules, having accidently killed one Licymnius, fled from 
Argos, and having consulted an oracle about planting a colony, 
was advised to pass over into Rhodes, and settle there. He 
was afterwards created king of the whole island, which he 
governed with great justice and equity. 
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After the Trojan war, the Dorians took poesession of the 
best part of this island, after having driven out the ancient 
proprietors ; and hence it is, that both Strabo and Pausanias 
call the Rhodians, Dorians. 

The Rhodians succeeded the Cretans in maritime power, 
and called themselves sons of the sea. They applied with 
great success to maritime afEairs, became famous for build- 
ing ships, and took great care to ki»ep the art to themselves. 
For many ages they were sovereigns of the sea, and extended 
dieir dominions even to Phros, near Egypt. Their laws 
were the standard by which all contrcfVersies relating to ma- 
ritime affairs were decided. These laws and institutions 
were so just, that they were afterwards incorporated into 
the Roman pandects, and followed in all the provinces of the 
Roman empire. The Rhodians long maintained their credit 
in maritime affairs, gave their assistance to the unfortunate, 
curbed the oppressor, and, in 1308, enlisted themselves in 
defence of Christianity against the infidels, and gallantiy de- 
fended their island against the Ottoman forces for two hun- 
dred years. 

The government of Rhodes was originally monarchical, 
and several kings are said to have reigned there long before 
the Trojan war. The names of tiie princes who reigned in 
the time of the Trojan war, and after that epoch, are Hepo- 
lemus, Dorillas, Damagetes, Diagoras, Evagoras, Cleobu- 
lus, Erastides, Damagetes II, Diagoras II. Cleobulus tra- 
velled into Egypt, where he studied philosophy, and, on his 
return to Rhodes was so highly esteemed, that he was 
counted among the seven wise men of Greece. His daugh- 
ter, Cleolylina, was a woman b( great learning, well versed 
in philosophy, astrology, and poetry. Cleobulus died in die 
seventieth year of his age, leaving the kingdom, as he had 
no male issue, to his daughter, who resigned it to Erastides. 
The history of the other eight is unimportant. 

After the death or expulsion of the last king, the republi- 
^ma government prevailed all over the island, during which 
the Rhodians engaged in trade and navigation, became very 
powerful by sea, and planted several colonies in distant 
countries. They were at this time masters of the Balearic 
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isbrnds. During Aie Pdoponnesian war, the Rhoditms first 
joined the Athenians ; but, after their great overthrow in Si- 
cily, revcdted from them, and united with the Lacediemohi- 
ans, whom they likewise abandoned, and renewed their an- 
cient alliance with the Athenians. In the time of the Peio« 
pomiesian war, the republic of Rhodes was rent into two fac* 
tions ; the people favouring the Athenians, and the nobles 
the LacedwDOioniana ; but the latter at last prevailed, the de- 
mocracy was abolished, and an aristqicracy introduced in its 
room. Under this form of government the state enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity till the social war broke out, which, af- 
ter it had lasted five years, was concluded by a treaty. By 
this treaty, Rhodes^ Chios, Cos, and Byzantium, were to 
enjoy full liberty, and be quit6 independent of Athens, 

The peace did not procure for all of them the tranquillity 
they had reason to expect. The people of Cos and Rhodes 
who had been declm'ed free by the treaty, seemed only to 
have changed their master. Mausolus, king of Caria, who 
had assisted them in throwing oflF the Athenian yoke, de- 
clared for an aristocracy, and having oppressed the people^ 
came by degrees to be abscdute master of both islands, the 
nobility not daring, as they were hated by the people, to op- 
pose him. But Mausolus dying two years after the treaty of 
peace with Athens^ the people and nobility uniting, drove 
out the garrison3 of Mausolus, and recovered their ancient 
UberUes. Soon afterwards, Artemesia possessed herself of 
the city of Rhodes. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by 
a woman, and unable to bear any longer so shameful a servi- 
tude, had recourse to the Athenians, and implored their pro- 
tection. Demosthenes took upon him to support their am- 
bassadors, and harangue the people in their favour. The 
Rhqdians were soon after delivered from the yoke under 
which they groaned. 

From this period, the Rhodians enjoyed profound tran-« 
quillity till the reign of Alexander the Great^ to whom they 
peaceably delivered up their cities and harbours, and were, 
on that account, highly fiavoured by that prince. However, 
they no sooner heard the news of his deadi, than, taking up 
^rms, they drove oft the Macedonian garrisoD, and once 
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more became a free people. About ^ this tione happened a 
dreadful inundatioD at Rhodes, which, being accompanied 
vith violent storms of rain and hail-stones of an extraordinary 
size, demolished many houses, and killed great numbers of 
the inhabitants. As the city was built in the form of anam- 
phitheatre, and no care had been taken to clear the pipes and 
conduits which conveyed the water into the sea, the lower 
parts of the town were in an instant laid under water ; seve- 
ral houses quite covered $ and the inhabitants drowned be- 
fore they could reach the higher -places. As the deluge in- 
creased, and the violent showers continued, some of the peo- 
ple retired to their ships, and abandoned the place ; while 
others, attempting to avoid the evil, miserably perished in 
the waters. The city being thus threatened with utter' de- 
structioo, the wall suddenly burst asunder, and the water 
discharging itsdf with a violent current into the sea, unex« 
pectedly delivered the inhabitants from all danger. 

The Rhodians suffered gready by this misfortune, but soon 
repaired their losses, by applying themselves more closely 
than ever to trade and navi^tion, the only sources of their 
wealth and power* As the city of Rhodes was, at this time, 
very powerful at sea, and the best governed of any city 
among the Greeks, all the princes who were at variance with 
each other courted her friendship. But the Rhodians care- 
fully declined favouring one against another ; and, by thus 
observing a strict neutrality in the wars that were kindled in 
those times, became one of the most opulent states of all 
Asia ; insomuch that for the common good of Greece, they 
undertook to suppress the pirates, who had for many years 
infested the coasts, both of Europe and Asia. Though they 
were in amity with the neighbouring princes, yet dieir incli- 
nation, as well as interest, secretly attached them to Ptoleiny ; 
for the most advantageous branches of their commerce 
sprung from Egypt. Wherefore, when. Antigonus engaged 
in a war against Ptolemy for the island of Cyprus, and de« 
manded succours of them, they earnestly entreated him not 
to compel them to declare against their ancient friend and 
ally. This answer drew upon them the displeasure of Anti- 
gonus, who immediately ordered one of his admirals to sail 
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with his fleet to Rhodes, and seize all the ships that sailed 
out of the harbour for Egypt. The Rhodians, finding their 
harbour Mocked up by the fleet of Antigonus, equipped a 
great number of galleys, attacked the enemy, and obliged himi 
with the loss of many ships, to quit his station. Antigonus, 
now charging them as the aggressors and beginners of an un* 
just war, threatened to besiege their city with the strength 
of his whole army. The Rhodians endeavoured to appease 
his wrath^ representing to him, that, not they, but his ad- 
miral had begun hostilities. But all their remonstrances 
served rather to exasperate, than allay his resentment, and 
the only terms upon which he would listen to any accommo^ 
dation, were, that the Rhodians should declare war against 
Ptolemy ; that they should admit his fleet into their harbour ; 
and that a hundred of the chief citizens should be delivered 
up to him, as hostages for the performance of these articles. 
The Rhodians sent ambassadors to all their allies, and to 
Ptolemy in particular, imploring their assistance, and repre- 
senting to the latter, that their attachment to his interest had 
drawn upon them the danger to which they were exposed. 
The preparations on both sides were immense. As Anti« 
gonus was nearly eighty years of age at that time, he com- 
mitted the whole management of the expedition to his son 
Demetrius, who appeared before the city of Rhodes, with 
two hundred ships of war, a hundred and seventy transports, 
having on board forty thousand men, and a thousand other 
vessels, laden with provisions and all sorts of warlike en* 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a profound 
tranquillity, and had been free from all devastations, the ex* 
pectation of booty, in the plunder of so wealthy a city, al-^ 
lured multitudes of pirates and mercenaries to join Demetri* 
us in this expedition ; insomuch, thai the whole sea, between 
the continent and the island, was covered with ships. De- 
metrius, having landed his troops without the reach of the 
enemy's machines, detached several small bodies to lay waste 
the country round the city. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. Many defenders, who had signalized themselves on 
adier occasions, threw themselves into the city, desirous to . 
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fry their «kiU in mifitury affairs agfuaai DeioatriuSi who w^ 
reputed one of the most experienced capcaios in the conduct 
pf sieges that antiqui^ had produced. The besieged di^ 
missed from the city all such persons ap were useless, and^ 
then talking an account of those who were capable of bearing 
arms, they found that the citizens ai^ounted to six thousand^ 
and the foreigners to a thousand* X^iberty was promisi^d to 
all the slai'es who should distingi|ish themselves by any glo- 
rious action, and the public engaged to pay the masters their 
full ransom. A proclamation was lil^ewise made, declaring, 
that whoever died in the defence of his cpuntry, should be 
buried at the charge of the public, and that his parents and 
•hitdren should be maintained out of the treasury ; that for- 
tunes should be given to his daughters ; and his sons, whfQ 
they were grown up, should be crowned, and presented with 
a complete suit of armour at the great solemnity of Bacchus* 
This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of m^. 
The rich came in crowds, with money to defray the expence 
of the war, and the artificers applied themselves with in- 
defatigable industry to the forging of arms, nuking of en- 
gines, and contriving new sorts of warlike machines, which 
did great execution against the enemy. 

The besieged first sent out three light vessels, against a 
small fleet of merchant ships that supplied the enemy with 
provisions. These falling upon them, sunk some, took others, 
and burnt the greatest part of them, carrying back to Rhodes 
a great numl^er of prisoners. By this firet expedition the 
Rhodians gained a considerable sum of money, for it had 
been mutually agreed between them and Demetrius, that a 
thousand drachmas should be paid for the ransom of ^yery 
freeman, and five hundred for each slave. 

Demetrius, having constructed his engines, began to bat- 
ter, with incredible fury, the walls on the side of the har- 
bour ; but was, for eight days successively, repulsed by the 
besieged, who set fire to most of his warlike machines, and 
thereby obtained some respite, which they employed in re- 
pairing the breaches, and building new walls where the old 
ones were either weak or low. When Deinetrius had re* 
paired bis engines, he ordered a general assault to be made. 
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commanding his troops to advance with loud shouts. But 
the besieged were so far from being intimidated, that they 
repulsed the assailants with great slaughter, and performed 
the most astonishing feats of bravery. Demetrius returned 
to the assault the next day, but was in the same manner 
forced to retire, after having lost a great number of men. He 
had seized, at his first landing, an eminence at a small dis- 
tance from the city, and, having fortified this advantageous 
post, he caused several batteries to be erected there, with en^> 
gines which incessantly discharged against the walla stones 
of a hundred and fifty pounds weight. The towers, being 
thus Furiously battered night and day, began to give way, 
and several breaches were mrade in the walls. Then the 
Rhodians, unexpectedly sallying out, drove the enemy from 
their post, overturned their machines, and thade a most 
dreadful havoc ; insomuch, that some of them retired on 

' board their vessels, and were not, without much difficulty, 
prevailed upon to return to the siege. 

The ardour of Demetrius was not diminished by this loss ; 
he ordered a scalade by sea and land at the same time ; and 
80 employed the besieged, that they were at a loss what place 
they should chiefly defend. The attack was carried on with 
the utmost fury on all sides, and the besieged defended 
themselves with Ae greatest intrepidity. Such of the enemy 
as had advanced first were thrown down from the ladders 

. and miserably bruised. Several of the chief officers, having 
mounted the walls to eiicourage the soldiers by their exam- 
ple, were either kilted, or taken prisoners. After the com- 
bat had continued many hours, with great slaughter on both 
sides, Demetrius, notwithstanding all his valour, thought it 
necessary to retire, in order to repair his engines, and give 
his men some days rest. 

Demetrius, being sensible that he could not reduce the 
city till he was master of the port, after having refreshed his 
men, returned with new vigour against the fortifications 
which defended the mouth of the harbour. He caused a vast 
quantity of burning torches and firebrands to be thrown into 
the Rhodian ships, which were riding there, and, at the same 
time, galled with dreadful showers of darts, arrows, and 
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Stones, such as endeavoured to extinguish the flames. How- 
ever, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, the Rhodians put 
a stop to the fire ; and, having with great expedition nuinned 
three of their strongest ships, drove with such vioknce 
against the vessels on which the enemy's machines were 
planted, that they were shattered in pieces^ and the engines 
dismounted and thrown into the sea. Excestus, the Rhodi- 
an admiral, being encouraged by this success, attacked the 
enemy's fleet with his three* ships, and sank a great many 
vessels, but was himself at last taken prisoner i the other two 
vessels made their escape, and regained the port. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetri- 
us, he determined to hazard another ; and, in order to suc- 
ceed in his attempt, he ordered a machine of a new inven- 
tion to be built, which was thrice the height and breadth of 
those he had lately lost. But as it was upon the point of 
entering the harbour, a dreadful storm arising drove it 
against the shore, with the vessels on which it had been 
reared. The besieged, who were attentive to improve every 
favourable conjuncture, while the tempest was still raging, 
made a sally against those who defended the eminence men- 
tioned above, and, though repulsed several times, carried it 
at last, obliging the besiegers, to the number of four hun- 
dred, to throw down their arms and submit. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batte- 
ries against the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to 
employ them by land, in hopes of at least reducing it to the 
necessity of capitulating. With this view, having got toge- 
ther a great quantity of timber and other materials, he framed 
the famous engine called helepolis, which was by many de- 
grees larger than any that had ever been invented before. 
Its basis was square, each side being in length near fifty cu^ 
bits, made up of square pieces of timber fastened together 
with plates of iron. This huge machine was moved forward 
by three thousand of the strongest men of the whole army $ 
but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the mo- 
tion. Demetrius caused likewise several testudoe9^ or pent 
houses, to' be erected, covering his men while they advanced 
to fill up the trenches and ditches, and invented a new sort 
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gf gattery, tbrough which those who were empbycd at ^ 
ai^;e might paas and repass at their pleasure without die 
least danger. He employed all his seamen in levelling the 
gcDund over which the machines were to be bnyight> to the 
space of four furlongs* The number of workmen who were 
employed on this occasion amounted to thirty thousand* 

In the mean Ume the Rhodians, observing these formida- 
ble preparations, were busy in raising a new wall, within that 
which the enemy intended to batter with the helepolis. In 
order to accomplish this work, they pulled down the wall 
which surrounded the theatre, some neighbouring houses, 
and even some temples, after having solemnly vowedto build 
more magnificent structures in honour of the gods, if the city 
should be preserved. At the same time they sent out nine 
of their largest ships, to seize such of the enemy's vessels as 
they could meet with, and thereby distress them for want of 
provisions. As these vesseb were commanded by their bra- 
vest sea officers, they soon returned with an inunense booty, 
and a great many prisoners. 

Demetrius caused the walls to be secretly undermined ; 
but when they were ready to fall, a deserter gave notice of 
the whole to the townsmen, who, having with the greatest ex- 
pedition drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to 
countermine, and meeting the enemy under ground, obliged 
them to abandon the works. While both parties guarded 
the mines, one Athenagoras promised to betray the city to 
Demetrius, and admit them through the mines in the night 
time. But this offer was made only to ensnare them; 
for Alexander, a noUe Macedonian, whom Demetrius had 
sent with a choice body of troops to take possession of a post 
agreed on, no sooner appeared, than he was taken prisoner by 
the Rhodians, who were waiting to surprise him. Athena- 
goras was crowned by the senate with a crown of gold, and 
presented with five talents of silver. 

Demetrius now abandoned all thoughts of undermining the 
walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city, in the 
battering engines which he had contrived. Having, there- 
fore, levdled the ground under the walls, he brought up his 
helepolis, with four testudoes on each side of it. Two other 
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tevtudocSy of an extraordinary size, bearing battering rams, 
were likewise moved forward by a thousand men. Each 
story of the helepolis was filled with all sorts of engines for 
discharging^ stones, arrows, and dartsi When things were 
thos prepared, Demetrius ordered the signal to be given, 
when his men, setting up a loud shout, assaulted the city on 
all sides, both by sea and land. This feint had all the sue* 
cess the prince could expect ; for the troops having set up 
a shout from all quarters, as if they were advancing to a 
general assault, the detachment commanded by Alcimas and 
Mancius entered the breach, and attacked those who defend*^ 
ed the ditch and the wall that covered it, with such vigour, 
that, having slain the most part of them, they advanced to 
the theatre, and seized on the post adjoming to it ; but the 
commanding officers put themselves at the head of a chosen 
body of their own troops, and of those lately come from 
Egypt, and with these charged the enemy's detachments 
The darkness of the night prevented them from dislodging 
the enemy, and regaining the advantageous posts they had 
seized. But day no sooner appeared than they renewed their 
attack. Sensible that their fortunes, liberties, and all that 
was dear to them, lay at stake, they fought like men in the 
. utmost despair, the enemy defending their posts for several 
hours without giving way in the least. At length the Rho«> 
dians, animated by the example of their leaders, made a last 
effort, and, breaking into the very centre of the enemy's bat- 
talion, killed both their commanders. After their death the 
rest were easily put in disorder, and all, to a man, either kil- 
led or taken prisoner. 

Demetrius, not discouraged by this check, was preparing 
for a fresh assault, when he received letters from his father, 
Antigonus, enjoining him to conclude a peace with the Rho- 
dians upon the best terms he could procure, lest he should 
lose his whole army in the siege of a single town. From 
this time Demetrius wanted only some plausible pretence for 
raising the siege. 

An accident which happened to Demetrius, in this con- 
juncture, did not a little contribute towards the wished-for 
pacification. This prince was preparing to advance his hele- 
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polii agdmt the citj, wheo a Rhodian engineer found means 
to render it entirely uaeleaa* He undermtned the tract of 
gfpttnd aver which the helepolis was to pass the next day in 
order to approach the walls. Demetrius, not suapecting any 
stratagem of this nature^ caused the engine to be moved for- 
ward, which, c(»ning to the place that was undermined, sank 
so deep into the ground, that it was impossible to draw it out 
again. This misfortune determined Demetrius to conclude 
a peace,, upon the following conditions : that the repuUic of 
Rhodes should be maintained in the full enjoyment of their 
aoeicnt rights, privikges, and liberties, without any foreign 
garrison ; that they should renew their ancient alliance with 
Antigonus, and assist him in his wars against all states and 
princes, except Ptolemy, king of Egypt ; and that, for the 
effectual performance of the articles stipulated between them, 
they should deliver a hundred hostages, such as Demetrius 
should make choice of, except those who bore any public 
employment. 

Thus the siege was raised, B. C. 303, after it had co»- 
tinued a whole year ; and the Rhodians amply rewarded all 
those who had distinguished themselves in the defence of 
their country. The slaves were set free, and admitted to the 
rights and privileges of citizens ; and many of the freemen 
received crowns of gold, and were honoured with rich pre* 
aents out of the public treasury. They likewise erected sta- 
tues to Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, who had great- 
ly contributed to the preservation of the place. 

Demetrius, being now reconciled to the Rbodians, at his 
departure presented them with the helepolis, andall the other 
maf^hines he had employed in the siege ; they sold them, and, 
with the mone} accruing from the sale, and with some ad- 
ditional sums of their own, erected the famous colossus. 

Rhodes was, at the time of the siege, the residence of a cele- 
brated painter, named Protogenes. The house in which he 
resided was iu the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius 
besieged it. But neither the presence of the enemy who sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of the arms tliat perpetually rang 
in bis ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or inter- 
rupt his work. The prince, surprised at this* resolution, ask- 
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•d him, *' Why he did not, ISke the other inhabitaiitB, usve 
himself within the walk." ProDogcnes replied, that he was 
under no apprehension, since he was sensible, diat Demetrius 
had declared war against the Rhodians, and not against the 
arts. The prince was so pleased with this answer, diat, from 
that time, he took him under his pvotection, and placed a 
guard round has house to protect him from the insults of the 
soldiery. 

The Rhodfans, having concluded a peace upon very hon» 
ourable and advantageous terms, applied themselves entirely 
to trade and navigation, by which they not only became roae- 
ters of the sea, but the most opiflent and flourishing state of 
all Greece. They endeavoured to maintain, as much as pos- 
sible, a strict neutrality in the wars that broke out in the east ; 
but they could not help being involved in one with the By- 
zantines^ which lasted but a short time, and did not prove 
very expensive. The ground of this war is thus related by 
Polybius : the Byzantines, being obliged to pay a yearly tri« 
bttte of eighty talents to the Goths, in order to raise this sum, 
levied a toU on all the ships that traded to the Pontic sea. 
This imposition fell heavier upon the Rhodians than other 
nations. They, therefore, immediately dispatched ambassa- 
dors to the Byzantines, complaining of this new tax ; but, as 
the Byzantines hai^ no other means of raising money to satisfy 
the avarice of the Goths, and redeem their country from the 
rapine of those barbarians, they persisted in their former re- 
solution. The Rhodians then declared war agunst them, 
224 B. C. A peace was soon concluded between them, on 
condition that the Bjrzantines shotdd forbear exacting toll on 
slups trading to the Pontic sea, thus yielding the point which 
the Rhodians had in view in declaring war. 

About this time the Rhodians were forced into a war 
against Philip, king of Macedon, which cost them immense 
treasures. In this, and other wars, the Rhodians became in^- 
plicated with the Romans ; first as friends, and afterwards as 
allies, in 156 B. C. 

From this period to the breaking out of the Mithridatic 
war in Asia, the Rhodians performed nothing which histo- 
riaas have tbou^t worth transmitting to posterity. They 



enjoyed their Hberties, while all the other states and colonies 
o£ Greece were brought under the Roman 3roke, and became 
provinces of that republic. They continued to mainUun an in- 
vioIaUe attachment to Homeland gave a remarkable instance 
of their fidelity, in the above mentioned war s for the Rho- 
diana, and the little country of Lydia, near Mount Sipylus, 
were the only allies who remained faithful to the Romans on 
all die coasts of Asia, after Mithridates had declared war 
against the republic. Rhodes, especially, served as a retreat 
for all the Romans, whom the Asiatics drove, in great num- 
bers, out of their countries. The king of Pontus, therefore, 
resolved to turn all his forces by sea and land against that 
island, and the inhabitants chose rather to sustain a siege than 
renounce their alliance with Rome. They put their ports in 
a state of defence, and covered their ramparts with all sorts of 
military machines. The Romans who fled thither composed 
the best part of the Rhodian army ; and the inhabitants, re- 
lying upon the Roman valour, and their own skill in maritime 
affairs, were not dismayed at the vast fleets and land fercea 
which Mithridates was bringing against them. In several 
engagements the Rhodians had the advantage. Mithridates 
lost many ships, and narrowly escaped himself being made 
prisoner. 

During these actions, Mithridates embarked his i\umerottB 
army in transports, which being dispersed by a violent storm, 
the Rhodians with their fleet attacked the vessels, which tfie 
storm had put in disorder, sank some, burnt others, and took 
four hundred men prisoners. Provoked by this disaster, Mi* 
thridates reserved to attack the city by sea in the night ; and 
ordered a sambuca, buBt on two galleys, to advance to the 
walls. The wall of the city was but of a moderate height, 
and he resolved to storm it. He embarked his tro(^ sikndy, 
and furnished them widi scaling ladders, but the attempt mis* 
carried. £arly in the morning, the Rhodians made a vigor- 
ous sally, and repulsed the enemy. The sambuca, after'hav<- 
ingdone some damage, sunk with its own weight; and Mithri- 
dates, disheartened at these disappointments, raised the siege^ 
aifter having lost a great number of men, and the best part of 
his navy. The behaviour of the Rhodians on thi% oecasscm was 
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highly applauded at Rome. In the war which Pompey made 
upon the Cilitian pirates, the Rhodians assisted him with 
their naval force, and had a great share in all the victories 
which he gained. 

In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, they assist- 
ed the latter with a numerous fleet, under the command of 
Euphranor, who distinguished himself above all the comman- 
ders of Pompey's navy, and gained very considerable advan- 
tages over Caesar's fleets. After the death of Pompey, they 
sided with Caesar ; a change which drew upon them the re- 
sentment of C. Cassius, who advanced to the island of Rhodes 
with a powerful fleet, after having reduced the greatest part • 
of the continent. The Rhodians, alarmed at his approach, 
oflered to come to an accommodation, promising to remain 
neuter. Cassius insisted upon their delivering up their fleet 
to him, and putting him in possession, both of their harbour 
and city. This demand the Rhodians would not comply with, 
and began to put themselves in a condition to stand a siege. 
Having created one Alexander, a bold and enterprising man, 
their praetor, or prytanis, they equipped a fleet of thirty-three 
sail, and sent it out, under the command of Manaseus,.an ex- 
perienced sea oflicer, to ofler Cassius battle. Both fleets fought 
with incredible bravery, and the victory was long doubtful i 
but the Rhodians, being at length overpowered by numbers, 
were forced to retreat to Rhodes, two of their ships being 
sunk, and the rest very much damaged, by the heavy ships of 
the Romans. This was the first time that the Rhodians were 
fairly overcome in a sea fight. 

Cassius, who beheld this fight from a neighbouring hill, 
having refitted his fleet, repaired to Loryma, a fortress on the 
continent, belonging to the Rhodians. This castle he took by 
assault, and thence conveyed his land forces over into the isl- 
and. His fleet consisted^ of eighty ships of war, and above 
twohundred transports. The Rhodians no sooner saw this great 
fleet appear than they advanced to meet the enemy. This 
second engagement was far more bloody than the first; many 
ships were sunk, and great numbers of men killed on both 
sides. But victor}** again declared for the Romans, who im- 
mediately blocked up the city of Rhodes, both by sea and 
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land. As the Rhodians had not had time to furnish the city 
with sufficient store of provisions, some of the inhabitants, 
fearing that if it were taken, either by assault or by famine, 
Cassius 'Would put all the inhabitantts to the sword, opened 
the gates to him, and put him in possession of the town. He 
nevertheless treated it as if it had been taken by assault. He 
commanded fifty of the chief citizens, who were Suspected to 
favour the adverse party, ta be brought before him, and sen- 
tenced them all to die ; others, to the number of twenty-five, 
who bad commanded in the fleet or army, because they did 
not appear when summoned, he proscr ibed. Having thus pun- 
ished such as had either acted or spoken against him or his 
party, he commanded the Rhodians to deliver up all their 
ships, and whatever money they had in the public treasury. 
He then plundered the temples, stripping them of. all their 
valuable furniture, vessels, and statues. As to private per- 
sons, he commanded them, under severe penalties, to bring 
to him all the gold and silver they had, promising, by a public 
crier, a tenth part to such as should discover any hidden trea- 
sures. The Rhodians at first concealed some part of their 
wealth, imagining that Cassius intended by this proclamation 
only to terrify them ; but when they found he put several 
wealthy citizens to death, for concealing only a small portion 
of their riches, they desired that the time ordered for bring- 
ing in their gold and silver might be prolonged. Cassius wil- 
lingly granted them their request ; and then they dug up the 
treasure they had concealed under ground, and laid it at his 
feet. By these means he extorted from private persons above 
eight thousand talents. He then fined the city in five hundred 
more, and leaving C. VaruSf'with a strong garrison, to exact 
the fine, without any abatement, he returned to the continent. 
After the death of Cassius, Mark. Antony restored the 
Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges, bestowing 
upon them the islands of Andros, Naxos, Tenos,and the city 
of Myndus. But the Rhodians so oppressed and loaded these 
cities with taxes, that Antony, though a gr^at friend to the 
Rhodian republic, was obliged to divest her of the sovereign- 
ty over those places, which he had a little before so liberally 
bestowed. 
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From this time to the reign of the emperor Chmdius, \re 
find no mention made of the Rhodians. That prince depri- 
ved them of their liberty for having crucified some Roman 
citizens. However, he soon restored them to their former 
condition. Tacitus remarks, that diej had been as often de» 
prived of as restored to their liberty, by way of punishment 
or reward for their different behaviour, as they had obliged 
the Romans with their assistance in foreign wars, or provo^ 
ked them with their seditions at home. Pliny, who wrote hi 
the beginning of Vespasian^s reign, styles Rhodes ^^ a beau* 
tiful and free town." But this liberty they did not long en- 
joy : the island being soon after reduced, by the same Vespa- 
sian, to a Roman province, and obliged to pay a jrearly tribiite 
to dieir new masters. This province was called the ^prov- 
ince of the islands." The Roman praetor who governed it, re** 
sided at Rhodes, as the chief city under his jurisdictioB ; and 
Rome, notwithstanding the eminent services rendered her by 
this republic, treated the Rhodians, not as allies, but as vas- 
sds. 

The Saracens conquered this island in 65S ; but the Greeks 
recovered it in the civil wars of the Saracens, about die year 
900. In 1124, it was taken by the Greeks jumder John Ducas. 
The Turks conquered it in 1283 ; and, diough it was taken 
from them by the knights of St. John of Jerusriem, in IdlO, 
it was retaken by Solomon II, after a year's siege, 1523. Its 
present population is about 40,000. It is now a part of 
Turkey in Europe. In its capital, the city of Rhodes, no 
Christian is allowed to dwell. 



Crete* 

Crete, at present called Candia, is one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, and much longer than it is broad. It 
is said to be about two hundred leagues in circumference. It 
is well watered, and produces excellent wine. The so3t is 
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feftUe, and the air ealubrious. This idvpA was covered 
Jbrmerly with a hundred cities, the vestiges of which still ex* 
hibk remarkable curiosities. . There aiw still seen fragments 
of fluted columns of granite, eighteen feet in circumference, 
master^pieces of art, which it would now be difficult to imitate. 
The principal mountain is Ida, from which the sea may be 
seen on both sides. 

The first inhabitants of Crete were Phenicians, or Phry- 
gians, and known by the name of Idei, Dactyli, and Curetes. 
They taught the use of fire, the method of fusing copper and 
kon, and of working these metals, and understood poetry, 
music, and sacred ceremonies. They inhabited caverns in 
the mountains, or resided under large trees, and these peo- 
ple, so skilful in things of less use, were unacquainted with 
the art of building houses. When th^ attained to this, they 
united men in society, instructed them how to manage flocks, 
to break horses, to hunt, to dance, and to form swords and 
helmets. 

We know the names of the ancient Cretan kings, but little 
else of their history, except in the case of Minos. That 
prince was the first who equipped a fleet, and made himself 
formidable at sea ; but he is indebted for his chief reputation 
to his laws, which served as a model for those of Lycurgus. 
We there find eating in public, respect for the aged, punish- 
ment denounced against luxury and idleness, military exer- 
cises, severe life recommended in infancy, and political con- 
versi^on of old men after their public banquets : aU Spartan 
laws. 

Another establishment of Minos, admired by Plato, con- 
sisted in inspiring young people, at an early age, with a great 
respect for the maxims, customs, and laws of their country,, 
and in forbidding them to question, or even doubt, the wis- 
dom of their institutions ; because they ought to consider 
them, not as prescribed by men, but as dictated by the gods 
themselves, and as laws, which, if carefully observed, would 
greatly contribute to public tranquiHity. 

The monarchical form of government first prevailed ii^ 
Crete ; and eighteen kings of that island are mentioned by 
historians. It was succeeded by the republican system, but 
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we neither know when, nor on what occasion. At the head 
of each of the republics, where that form of government was 
adopted, there were ten magistrates, named Cosmi, charged 
with the administration of government, and the command of 
the armies. They consulted with the senate ; and laid the 
decrees, which they drew up in concert with that body, before 
the assembly of the people, which alone possessed the right of 
confirming them. 

The Cosmi were only chosen from a particular class of citi- 
zens ; and, after their year of office expired, they possessed 
the exclusive right of filling the vacant places in the senate. 
The consequence was, that a small number of families were 
invested with the whole authority of the state, and refused 
to obey the laws. By uniting, they exercised the most des* 
potic power ; or by opposing each other excited the most fa* 
tal seditions. 

It appears that, after the abolition of monarchy, there 
never was a federative union among the Cretans^ Their 
great dexterity in the use of the bow and the sling is ascribed 
to the perpetual wars in which they were involved with each 
other. There were few belligerent powers that did not endea- 
vour to engage in their service Cretan archers and slingers. A 
proof that they had no union among themselves as a nation, 
is, that we do not find they ever had a national war with the 
other islanders in the neighbourhood ; and that, when they 
went beyond the limits of their own isle, either to defend 
themselves, or to attack others, it was only with single ships» 
and not a fleet, as becomes a people connected by one com- 
mon interest. 

The Cretans preferred piratical wars to all others. They 
infested the Mediterranean, and interrupted the navigation 
even on the coasts of Italy. This conduct supplied the Ro- 
mans with a specious pretext for attacking Crete, which had 
always been perfectly independent. B^t the tr^e reason of 
the senate was, that the situation of the island was exceed- 
ingly convenient for the Romans in time of war, whether 
they carried it on in Europe, Asia, or Africa. They changed 
its government, subjected it to tribute, and, in 68, B. C, 
converted it into a Roman province. The Saracens conquer- 
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ed it in 812, but the Greeks recovered it in 954. When Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Latins, in 1204, this island fell 
to the Venetians ; but in 1645, the Turks took it from them, 
except the capital, which surrendered in 1669. The Turks 
have ever since had possession. 



Cyprus, 

Cyprus produced formerly, and still produces, excellent 
wine, honey, oil, and a sufficient quantity of com. The cop- 
per of Cyprus was highly esteemed. It was fused acciden- 
tally, when the inhabitants set fire to the forests, in order to 
render the land fit for cultivation. It is supposed to have 
been first discovered by the Phoenicians, who established in it 
a colony, by whom it was peopled. 

The government of Cyprus was always monarchical, but the 
island was divided into several kingdoms, so that almost eve- 
ry city had its own king. Sometimes, but very seldom, these 
kingdoms were united, and formed one monarchy. This 
was afterwards dismembered. It was easy for the neigh- 
bouring nations to subdue each part separately. The Per- 
sians profited most by this division. They ruled there with- 
out interrpption, till a king of Salamis, named Onesilus, 
formed a confederation of all the kings of the island, who be- 
fore had been, as it were, vassals to the Persians, and at the 
head of those united forces made himself formidable to the 
oppressors. 

Being betrayed and deserted by two of the kings, his col- 
leagues, he was killed in a battle. His successors bore with pa- 
tience the Persian yoke, but revolted under the protectioa 
of the Greeks, who abandoned them altogether at the peace 
of Antalcidas. 

At that time there were nine kings in the island. Evago- 
rus II, tired of being tributary to the Persians, and support- 
ed by the great riches he had amassed, raised a strong army, 
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aad equipped a fleet ; bat, though powetfatty assisted by As 
Athenians, could not obtain peace till he returned to bis for- 
mer dependence. Under the successors of Alexander, Cy- 
prus passed from Antigonus to the kings of Egypt. Nico- 
cles, one of the petty kings of Cyprus, having become suspect- 
ed by the Egyptian monarch, the latter sent assassins to Cy« 
prus, who surrounded Nicocles in such a manner, that, see- 
ing no means of escaping, he dispatched himself. Axiothea^ 
his wife, when informed of her husband's fote, killed her 
daughters with her own hands, and afterwards stabbed her- 
self with a poniard. When the account erf* this massacre was 
spread abroad, the brothers of Nicocles were so much affected 
with grief, that each of them set fire to his palace, and 
perished in the flames with his family. 

It might be expected that the increasing Roman republic 
would, at length, include the island of Cyprus ; it was not, 
however, by conquest that it obtained possession. It judged 
proper to employ rather the right of succession, whether well 
or ill founded. A certain Alexander, driven from the Arone 
of Egypt, which he had usurped, retired to the island of Cy- 
prus, as it formed a part of the Egyptian dominions^ but was 
expelled from it by the Ptolemys, two brothers, one of whom 
assumed the sceptre of Cyprus, and the other that of Egypt. 
Alexander, thus stripped of his territories, in order that he 
might be revenged, made the Romans his heirs when he 
died. According to every appearance, the moment was not 
then favourable for using the right giyen to them by this tes- 
tamentary disposition, for they suffered the Ptolemys to live 
in peace, and even made an alliance with them ; but the Cy- 
prian Ptolemy having been so imprudent as to refuse money 
to the tribune Clodius on an urgent occasion, the Roman 
magistrate thought proper to revive the testamentary right, 
which was then almost forgotten. When he presented it to 
the people, he took care to make known, that the riches to be 
shared would amount to a very large sum. This' was a pow- 
erful consideration with the citizens of Rome, who lived on 
the spoils of other nations. It appeared to them extremely 
just that Cyprus, an island so opulent, should belong to the 
republic. Thus, though Ptolemy^ then on the throne, was 
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acknowledged a friend and ally of Rome, though he had done 
nothing that could incur the hatred of the imperious repub- 
lic, the kingdom of that prince was declared, by a decree of 
the senate, to belong to the Roman people. 

Clodius gained three advantages by this decree i first, to 
avenge himself : secondly, to please die people, whose sup* 
port he found necessary ; and, in the third place, to get Cato 
removed to a distance, as his presence was injurious to his 
ambitious designs. Unknown to Cato, the praetor got him 
appointed to tins department ; and went himself to announce 
to him ike decision of die senate. Cato, perceiving the snare 
Imdibrhim, dedined the appointment. ^^ Since you refuse 
the solicitations of your friends," returned Clodius, ^^ we 
must employ force." He immediately caused the senate to 
be assembled, and Cato received orders to depart without de* 
lay, and proceed to Cyprus to dethrone the king. 

Without an army, and without guards, Cato went on board 
the first vessel he could find, and having landed at Rhodes^ 
wrote a letter to the weak king, exhorting him to retire in 
peace, and oflPering him as an indemnification for the loss 
of his crown, the high priesthood of the temple of Venus 
at Paphos, the revenues of which were considerable. The 
monarch, frightened at the veiy idea of a war with the Ro- 
. mans, embarked With all his riches, and set sail intending to 
sink the vessel, and perish with his wealth. He repented, 
however, of his design, returned on shore, and, having put , 
his darling riches in his treasury, swallowed poison. Cato 
took possession of the island in die name of the republic, and 
seized for its account the king's treasures, which amounted 
to above a million sterling. 
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StifMs. 

Samos is about thirty leagues in circumfereiice* The soil 
is fertile, and the air sakibrious. This island contains miss, 
which attest the beauty of some of its cities, and particulariy 
of Samos, the capital. Near it stood a superb temple dedi- 
cated to Juno, the tutelary deity of the island, an aqueduct 
which crossed a mountain and conveyed water to the city, 
and a mole of a hundred feet in height, which ejEtended two 
furlongs into the sea. So extraordinary a work, constructed 
at so remote a period, proves that the Samians had a know- 
ledge of navigation. It is said that they built the first ships 
proper for transporting cavalry. 

The earliest inhabitants of *Samos were Carians, and peo- 
ple from the neighbouring islands. The government was 
first monarchical, afterwards republican. The most renuiric- 
able civil war was occasioned by the nobles, called geomori, 
who deprived the people of their lands, which diey divided 
among themselves. In a war which took place afterwards, 
they entrusted the command of the troops to nine generals. 
These commanders, finding themselves at the head of the 
troops, put the geomori to the sword, and re-established de- 
mocracy. This form of government )pive place to tyranny, 
which one Syloson found means to establish, by enticing the 
people from the city, under the pretence of a procession, and 
not suffering them to return till he disarmed them, and ren- 
dered them obedient. The people, however, resumed their 
authority, but were again brought under the yoke by Poly- 
crates, the famous tyrant of Samos. 

He attained to the sovereign authority by a plot, formed 
in concert with his brothers, to whom he promised a share in 
the government. It is said they began their enterprize when 
only ten in number, and that, having taken possession of the 
citadel, they withstood the first efforts of the SamianSv Po- 
lycrates mounted the throne, but he refused to admit any 
partners, and got rid of his brothers, either by death or banish- 
ment. Thus he was master in his own country, and soon 
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became $o in others. He became a conqueror formidable to 
his enemies, and his alliance was courted. Too much con- 
fidence, however, hurried him on to destruction. Being ac« 
customed to success in all his enterprizes, he fell into a snare 
laid for him by a Persian governor, who was hurt to see him- 
self eclipsed by the sovereign of a petty island like Samos. 
He enticed him into his government, and caused him to be 
cmcilied. Pdycrales was a great prince, a good general, 
and an able politician. Samos was never so flourishing as 
under bis reign. Anacreon lived in his time : a court which 
enoooraged this poet, and where he was fond of residing^ 
eould not be destitute of the knowledge of pleasure. 

Polycrates was succeeded by Mseandrus, his secretar}' and 
adinlster. He intended to have restored the Samians to li- 
berty ; but, when he made the proposal in an assembly of the 
people, Telesearchus, one of the principal inhabitants, rose 
up aad said, that he had much better begin by giving an ac- 
count of die money, with the management of which he had 
been intrusted. Mieandrus replied : ^* If I am addressed in 
such language while I have authority in my hand, what will 
be the case when I shall have abdicated ?" He therefore re- 
tmned die crown, but it did not remain long in his'possession. 
It was wrested from him by one of the brothers of Polycra- 
tes^ who bad been banished. Various successors held the 
reins of government, some under the protection of the Per- 
sians, and in alliance sometimes with the Athenians, and 
sometimes with the Lacedemonians. This degenerate state 
was followed by one still worse under the kings of Macedo- 
nia, Syria, and Pergamus. The Samians were involved in 
great revolutions almost without being observed by other na- 
tions. Thus they fell into the hands of the Romans, as a 
part of the states bequeathed by Eumenes to the republic. 
Augustus restored them to liberty, and the use of their laws, 
which they had enjoyed for a short time during their alli- 
ance with the Atiienians; but Vespasian included Samos 
among the Greek islands which he formed into a Roman pro- 
vince. After it had undergone the usual changes of the 
Greek islands, it became, and continues to be, a part of the 
Turkish empire. 
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Greek Islands. 
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The Greek Islands consist of two general dimioBs; the 
Cydades, thus called from the Greek word which ai^Eiifiea a 
circle, are those arranged in that form around Delos, the 
island of ApoUo. The Sporades take their name from ano- 
ther Greek word, which signifies to sow, because they are 
acattered in a confused manner throug^iout the sea, at a dis- 
tance from Samoa. The following islands, being sometimea 
mentioned in the Grecian history, are selected as worthy of 
some notice. 

Tenedos, opposite to the ancient Troy, is about nine 
leagues in circumference. The Greeks concealed them- 
selves behind it when they pretended to raise the siege of 
Troy. It belonged to the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, 
and the Romans, and afterwards lell into the hands of the 
Turks. 

Lesbos is about a hundred and twenty leagues in circumi* 
ference. It produced Arion, the inventor of the lyre ; Theo- 
phrastus, the chief of the peripatetic philosophy, next to 
Aristotle ; Pittacus, one of the seven sages of Greece ; Al- 
c^eus, a lyric poet $ Sappho ; Terpander, who added a seventh 
string to the Ijrre ; Hellanicus, a celebrated historian $ Ekio- 
phanes, a celebrated rhetorician ; and many others. There 
was a certain period during which the Romans, who wished 
tolmprove themselves in the belles lettres, repaired to Rhodes, 
Athens, or Mi^lene, the capital of Lesbos. 

Like the other islands, it was peopled by colonies, the 
chiefs or conductors of which became kings. Of these we 
find only four mentioned in history. ^-^'^^^'^ democracy 
was established, and each of the cities then affected a supe^ 
riority over its neighbours, which gave rise to civil wars, 
that brought back royalty, or, as it was called by the Greeks, 
tyranny. 

The Lesbians were engaged in all the wars pf the Persians, 
the Lacedaemonians, of Mithridates, and the Romans. The 
reputation of the men in regard to morals was indiffrrent, an4 
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dnt of tbe women still worse. A Lesbian life was an ex- 
pression generally used to signify a debauched life. This 
island is called at present Mitylene. 

Chios, or Scio, is said to be the birth place of Homer. A 
kind of amphitheatre, called the school of Homer, and situa- 
ted in the middle of tbe best vineyard, is still shewn. 

Were we to describe the government of Chios, we should 
only repeat what has been said of other Grecian cities : mon- 
arcl^, repiridicamsm, tyranny, and dependence upon the 
neighbouring islands, or great empires, succeeded each 
oAer, without any striking event for history to commemo* 
rate. Chios lies in the centre of eight or ten small islands. 

£sculapios,the god of medicine, had a beautiful tem]^ at 
Cos, and was honoured there with a particular kind of wor- 
ship. This island gave birth to Hippocrates, the restorer of 
that art : it was honoured by Homer with the epithet of the 
^ well-peopled ;" and boasts of having given birth to Apel- 
Ies> who executed there his magnificent painting of Venus 
emerging from the sea. Monarchy, democracy, and aristo- 
cracy, prevailed in Cos, and it was afterwards subject to th^ 
Romans. 

Paros is celebrated for its maibk, which must have invited 
Either eminent workmen : there are few places where so ma«« 
ny fragments of colunms, statues, architraves, and pedestals, 
are to be seen. It was called formeriy, the opulent, the 
powerful, the happy. It was proud of its riches, which, at 
present, are c<mfined to the produce of a very limited trade. 
It is the country of Archilochus, the most severe of the satiric 
poets. 

Three temples were erected in the island of Delos;, the 
first consecrated to Latona, the second to Diana, her daugh- 
ter, and the third to Apollo. The last was one of the most 
^ superb edifices in the world. Here this deity formerly gave 
oracular answers. A great part of the island belonged to this 
' temple. The island itself was an asylum, not only for indi- 
viduals, but also for nations. Hostile armies have been seen 
to meet here, without committing the least outrage against 
each other, through respect for the place. All the Greeks 
' contributed towards the construction of the temple, and df 
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its imgnificeiit gatteries, the nnos of which still exhibit dm 
names of several kiAgs who encouraged the work. Some €f 
them sent gifts, which were borne by solemn depnta:dons* 
This island is visited at present by travellers, for the poi|)ose 
of searching for the traces of aocient monuments. The earth 
is so covered with ruins ahd shrubs that it has become unfit 
for cultivation. It has not a single inhabitant."->SQch is the 
contrast between ancient and modem Delos. 

The island of Euboea went anciently by the names of Chal* 
cis, Abantis, &c. It is three hundred and sisty-five miles 
in compass, and has several remarkable promontories stretch- 
ing a great way into the sea. 

In £ub<ea are several high mountains, covered^ for a great 
part of the year, with snow. This island had, in former times, 
many cities of great note mentioned by Strabo, the principal 
of which are Chalcis and Eretria. The most ancient inha- 
bitants of Eubcea were the Abantes, from Abas, a ci^ of 
Thrace. It is observable that Homer, who often styles the 
island Eubcea, never calls the inhabitants Eubctans, but catk* 
standy Abantes. 

The first form of government was monarchical. We are 
told that the Euboeans, immediately after the Trojan war, 
formed themselves into a republic, or rather into several 
small states, most of their cities being governed by their own 
laws, and quite independent of each other. In ^e reign of 
Darius Hy staspes, the cities of Chalcis, Eretria^ Carystus, and 
Oreos, were so many distinct republics governed by the no* 
bles. 

But this form of government was seldom undisturbed : 
either the multitude introduced a democracy, or domestic 
tyrants seized all power to themselves, and ruled in their 
several citiep uncontrouled. Five persons are named by his- 
torians as tyrants of Chalcis, and three of Eretria. Besides 
the tyrants of particular cities, Tjoinondas is mentioned by 
Plutarch as lord of the whole island. He was cotemporary 
with Solon the legislator, and displayed great equity and 
moderation in his tyranny. The Eubceans had wars with the 
Athenians, Persians, and Spartans. They submitted first to 
Fhilip, and then to his son Alexander, after whose death 
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ibtf Jtwok off the Macedonian yoke^ but AntigonuB brought 
them ^gain under subjection. When the Romans first pass- 
ed into Greece^ the kings of^Macedon ruled the island of 
Euboea^ Jbut soon after it was declared free by a decree of the 
RooAan senate. Antiochus the Great, and Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, were in their turns masters of Euboea ; but the 
Romans, prevailing in the east, restored the Eubceans to their 
former state of liberty. Mark Antony subjected them to 
Athens ; but Augustus, incensed against the Athenians for 
assisting his rival, first gave freedom to the city of Eretria, 
and soon after to the whole island, which remained in a flour- 
ishing condition, under the enjoyment of its own laws, till the 
reign of Vespasian, when it underwent the same fate as the 
other states of Greece. 

These, and the other Greek islands, have esEperienced 
dreadful ravages from fire and sword, and the subversion of 
flourishing ciUes. The inhabitants, oppressors and oppress- 
ed, in turns wrested from each other the palm of liberty, 
which they moistened with the blood of their neighbours, or 
of their feUow-citizens. Degraded at present by slavery, and 
under the power of the Turkish government, they still lead, 
a peaceful and happy life, provided they pay the taxes. Tra- 
vellers, who have had an opportunity of examining their cha- 
racter, have found among the men, that delicacy and urbani- 
ty which distinguished the 'Greeks ; among the women, the 
attractive graces of their ancestors; and, in their festi- 
vals, decency and mirdi. As fiu* as we are able to judge 
from history, they are more content in their present state of 
depehdence, than they were formerly under the egis of liber- 
ty, always agitated, and always covered with Uood. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUOOESSOBS. 



• When Alexander died, he was the lord of many fair pro- 
Tinces, the sovereign of many large and powerful kingdoms, 
and held an empire more extensive than the world had tiU 
that time seen. Macedon was his hereditary kingdom ; he 
had subdued great part of Thrace and Iltyria ; and all Greece 
was under his protection. His Asiatic conquests reached 
from the Hellespont to the Indian Ocean. He held Egypt 
and Lybia, and all the Greek islands owned his authority. 

A day or two after the death of Alexander, his friends as- 
sembled in the counciUroom, and summoned thither all the 
pQncipal commanders of the army. Perdiccas, as soon as 
silence could be obtained, ordered the chair of Alexander to 
be produced^ placed the robes and regaliii upon it, and laid 
upon them the royal ring, declaring that he most willingly 
resigned any authority that might be intended for him by the 
king, when he received this ring from his hands. However 
he proposed it as a thing, not only expedient, but necessary, 
that the empire should have a head. He then declared that 
Roxana was with child, and that if she brought forth a son, 
he ought to be acknowledged aa his father's successor. 
Nearcku^ applauded the design of preserving the regal dig- 
nity in the family of Alexander, but said, it would be too 
long to wait for Roxana's delivery, especially, as the result 
might be attended with uncertainty. He therefore mentioned 
Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barcine* The soldiera 
signified their disUke of this proposal, by the usual signal, 
the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then proposed that the 
state should be governed by a council of officers. This pro- 
ject being also disapproved, a motion was made in favour of 
Perdiccas, but he, from modesty, refused the honour. At 
last somebody mentioned Aridxus, the brother of Alexander. 
The Macedonian phalanx closed immediately with this pro- 
position, and called for Arid^eus. Perdiocas, Ptolemy, and 
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moat of the cavaliy officers, were extremely averse to this 
measure. However,* Meleager, at the head of the (ihalanx, 
supported vigorously the first resolution, and threatened to 
shed the blood of those who affected to rule over their equals, 
and to assume a kingdom to which they had no title. Aridaus 
was arrayed in royal robes ; they buckled on him the armour 
of Alexander; and saluted him by the name of Philip, that 
he might be rendered more popular. 

While things remained in this situation, Meleager managed 
affairs for the new-created king, and Perdiccas transacted all 
things for the other party. Both pretended great concern 
for the public, yet intended nothing so much as their own 
private advantage ; each having formed a scheme of engross- 
ing the administration for his own benefit. 

The generals divided the provinces amongst themselves, 
as governors, under the inspection of Pei*dicca8, who presided 
over the partition, as protector. Perdiccas, full of ambition, 
confined Aridseus, while he appeared to defend him. This 
prince, weak' both in body and mind, had been advised to 
solicit the support of Meleager, who commanded the Mace« 
donian pbalabx. Perdiccas, jealous of every authority whic)i 
he could not controul, caused Meleager to be assassinated at 
the foot of the altar, where he had taken shelter. This was 
the first crime he committed. The second was the murder 
of Statira and Drypetis, the two last wives of Alexander, 
whom he caused to be dispatched at the solicitation of Rofluma, 
who was afraid they might be pregnant* The third was the 
massacre of a body of Greek mercenaries, consisting of 
twenty thousand infantry, and diree thousand cavalry, who^ 
believing themselves freed from service by the death of Alex« 
ander, were returning peaceably to their country. The fourth 
the assassination of Cynane, the sister of Alexander, who had 
come to propose the marriage of her daughter Ada, or Eury* 
dice, with Aridseus. Notwithstanding the death of the 
mother, the marriage took place. None of those esteemed 
by Alexander, except Eumenes, his secretary, a man of greaijt 
merit, remained with Perdiccas, and ht attached himself to 
the protector, only because he believed him to be sincerely 
devoted to the royal family. To secure completely thelriend- 
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ship of EumencB, Perdiccas put him in posMasion of Cappa- 
docia, which he gave him under the name of a goremmeat, 
after having put to death Ariarthes the king. 

Perdiccas issued all his orders, and distributed "kingdomay 
under the name of Arid&eus and the young Alexander, of 
whom Rosana had been delivered ; but this was only a feint, 
in order that he might attain with more certainty to the em- 
pire. As his plans did not remain a secret, they caused all 
those who dreaded his ambition to unite against him. On 
the other hand, Perdiccas resolved, in order to prevent be* 
ing himself surprized, to strike the &rst Uow, which he di» 
rected against Ptolemy, the most powerful of his rivals. 
Ptolemy had been appointed governor of Egypt by Alexan* 
der himself; and Perdiccas was persuaded, that if he pulled 
him down, At rest would fcll of themselves. This prince, 
by his wisdom, clemency, and justice, maintained Egypt in a 
state of profound peace. He had so fortijBed himself in that 
oountry, that Perdiccas, when he came to attack him, found 
him in a formidable state of defence. There was this differ- 
ence between the two generals : Ptolemy was beloved by his 
soldiers, while Perdiccas had alienated the affection oi his 
troops by unbecoming haughtiness. A bloody battle took 
place in Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, in which the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx experienced great loss. As the soldiers asr 
cribed their misfortune to Perdiccas, they hurried to his tent 
and dispatched him. 

Perdiccas was succeeded by two tutors, or protectors, but 
they were thwarted in their views by Eurydice, the wife of 
AridsBUS. She wished to free her husband from the shackles 
of guardiuiship, and as she began to gain influence among 
the troops, the tutors opposed to him Antipater, who assu- 
med alone the authority of protector. Antipater made a new 
partition of the provinces. Ptolemy was continued in the 
possession of £g}'pt ; Seleacus had the government of Baby- 
lon ; Antipater of Susiana ; Cassander of Caria ; and Anti- 
gonus of Phrygia, with the command <^ the king's house- 
hold troops. These are the principal generds who establish- 
ed thrones on the ruins of Alexander's empire. » 



Antigoiras coUected around bin, by hid lib^tiUty, the beat 
of Alexnder's scMieiv, who composed an anny entirely de* 
voted to his service. PolyperchoD having succeeded Antipa- 
Ser^ who was now dead, in the office of protector, formed a 
kind of iwsocfation of all the governors and commanders, for 
due purpose of defending the royal family against Antigo- 
Bos ; and he jdaced at the head of his army, Eumenes, whose 
attadiment to that family was well known. 
- Two campaigns, in which these generals displayed their 
talents, and every resource of the military art, were termina* 
ted by a decisive battle. Antigonus could depend upon his 
army, but that of £umenes had no great attachment to his 
cause* All did justice to the merit and talents of Eumenes, 
and for that reason they thought him necessary in the mo- 
ment oi batde ; but a9 he excited their jealousy ihey resolved 
to get rid of him, in order diat they might at their pleasure 
put an end to the war, of which they considered him to be 
the instigator and principal support. As Eumenes was aware 
of this plot^ he might have saved himself by retiring into 
Cappadoria ; but he reflected, that to reocmnce the command 
woidd be to abandon the iamily of Alexander, and on that 
acoount he determined to perish widi glory. 

When he had formed this resolution, he went forth from 
his tent, and exhorted the scMiers to perform their duty. The 
greater part of them, being unacquainted with the treachery 
of their chiefs, replied by the . loudest acclamations of joy. 
Eum^ies seemed affected by these testimonies of attachment, 
but said to his friends around him, that he lived among fero- 
cious animals, by whom he would one d»y be devoured. The 
battle was not decisive, but it gave rise to an event which was 
mc»re fatal to Eumenes than a defeat. During the combat, 
Amtigonus detached a part of his cavalry, by a circuitous way, 
which surprised the enemy's camp, and carried off the wo- 
men and children, with a considersble booty. The chief part 
of the loss fell upon the Argyraspides, some of Alexander's 
soldiers, who were distinguished by this name, because he had 
given them helmets of silver. When these soldiers found 
themselves deprived of what they most esteemed, and of all 
the fruits of their valour, they were thrown into a violent 
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nfgti and attftiii|ited to massacretheir gomrab. T—HftwU gs^ 
Aeir* coaunaoder, suapcDded their fury, by rtpneaenlitig to 
thcni^ diat, in coBsequcnce of the andentcomieodon which 
tubaiated between him and Antigoaua, he hoped he ahonld 
be able to induce him to reatore the booty. A depmation waa 
aceordsngly aent to Um^ and he rejdied, that he would raadi« 
ly reatore it, provided they would ddiver up Euaenea, 

Eumenea, being a^ good apeaker, harangued the aoldiera^ 
and having reprcaented to them ikt injuatice of their con* 
duct, the fatal conaequenceait would occaatoo^ and the infiH 
my diey were about to bring upon theaMdves, addod ; ^^ Put 
me to death, rather tfumtleltvcr me into the faaada of Antigo* 
sua, my old enemy, aa veil aa youn/' Thia apeedi had juat be* 
gun to produce aome effect on dieir minda, when. the Argyraa- 
pidea cried out : ^ Let ua have done with theae fine apeechea, 
onleaa we are wilUng to loae our wivea and. children ;^' and 
diey immediately conducted him to the camp of the enemy* 
Thoae to whom he waa delivered, having aaked ia whattnan* 
nar he wished to be treated, he replied : ^^ Aa an elq>hanl or 
a Hon." Two opiniona prevailed in the council of Anttgo* 
nba, reapecting the fate of thia iHuatrioua captive. I>eme« 
trius, the son of Anttgonua, aupported by the young men of 
the army, wiahedthat hia*life mi|^t be aaved,t provided he 
would promiae aot to act any longer for the rojral/amily. On 
the other hand,'hi8 father's friends, and the politictana, ware 
atrongly inclined to think that they ought taget rid of a man, 
who waa the only person, perhaps, capable of croasing the de» 
aigna of Antigonus. While the matter waa under diacuaaioo, 
the lattor caused his prisoner to be treated with every poaa»« 
hie mark of respect. Eumenes, however, became uneasy on 
account of the uncertainty in which he waa left reapecting 
his fate. *^ I am astonished," said he, ^^ that Anttgonua ahduld 
suffer me to remain so long in confinement, and that he haa 
not the courage either to put me to death as his enemy, or 
force me to become his friend by restoring me to liberty." 
He was soon freed from this uncertainty. That resolution 
which was the least generous being adopted, he was eseeulcd 
in prison* 



Aaitgontti VM a-g^bomy pe^ikim^ who cooBy cakvhtiHl 
ni his doMt die advantages which wene likdy to ame fixMn 
a anirdtf comaiitted at a fivoaraUe .iBflMaeitt. Cuonkig, 
^u^OHihidoiit and inaiaecrily, cost hkn aothtng, provided he 
co«dd circuaavent those whom he- wished to get rid of; and 
he deferred the execution of Us ^ns till the most iavotim* 
ble opportosnty. In one of his armies, stationed at a disv 
' tance on ikt frontiers, was a man, named Pithon, whom he 
snspeeted of a design to render himsdf independent. A great 
mfny more entertained the same opinion, and o|Knly spoke 
of it at court. Anftigonus, however, seemed to take up his 
cause with wannth, and foebade any one to speak ill of aman 
whom he esteemed ; adding, that instead of giving credit to 
these cidunmies, he had destined for him die command in 
Upper Asia, the most beavtiful of his govemmenta. When 
Pithon was informeH of this disposition, he readily obeyed 
the long's order recalling him to oourt ; but he had scarcely 
arrived, when Antigpnns caused him to be accused of high 
treason. In one day, he was tried, condemned, and exa^ 
cuted. The foUowtng is another instance of his crudty. 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, having detennined to 
bestow her hand on Ptoleaqr, had set out to meet him ; but, 
Antigonos fearing that thk marriage would ctovey nowto 
rights to the governor of Egjrpt, caused her to be arrested at 
Sardis, and gave orders for her being put to death. The 
erime was committed by the ladies who attended on «this 
princess. Antigonus afterwards declared, that it was perpe« 
trated without his knowledge ; caused the women, who had 
been the instruments of his barbarity, to be beheaded ; and 
eelebnrted the funeral of Cleopatra with the utmost magni- 
ficence. 

There was a very striking contrast between Antigonus and 
bis son Demetrius. The latter, humane and merciful, was 
of a candid and open disposition, and so well known to be in* 
capable of perfidy or treachery, that his father, notwith« 
standing his gloomy temper, lived with him in the most in- 
timate confidence, and prided himself on so doing. Deme- 
trius had free access to his father at all times, and even with 
his arms, which at that period was rarely suffered. Anti« 
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goDus^miKk some ambassadors, to whom he was giviag au- 
dience, take notice of this circmn^tance, and said: ^ Yob 
will be careful to tell your masters in what manner I and my 
son live." These ambassadors were those of Ptoleoqr, Ca9- 
Sander, and Lysianachus, with whom Antigonos shared al* 
most the whole of the empire of Alexander. He had re* 
served to himself Asia; Ptolemy retained Egypt; Ma- 
cedonia was assigned to Cassander ; and Thrace to Lyst* 
machus; and the Grecian cities were allowed to preserve 
'their liberty* This arrangement, according to the strict spi* 
rit of their treaty, was only provisional, as these generals ac- 
knowledged themselves to be merely depositories of the 
power assigned to each, until the family of Alexander should 
be in a state to maintain cbeir riglits : but this shadow of 
deference soon vanidied, and each assumed the tide of king 
in the districts which had been committed to his care. 

Antigonus, after he had declared himself king, treated the 
people much better than he had done before ; and the reap 
son he assigned for his conduct was, that he wished to pce^ 
serve with good will, what he had acquired by force.. But 
in regard to tases, he was fsr from being so moderate as 
Alexander. To some remonstrances which were made on 
this subject he replied : ^^ Alexander collected the harvest 
of Asia ; as for me, I only glean." 

The new kings, estaUished either in die hereditary states 
of Alexander or the conquered countries, were soon involved 
in war with each other. The uncertainty of their rights, and 
limits afforded sufficient motives for hostilities. 

Lysimachus and Seleucus on the one side, and AnUgonus 
with his son Demetrius on the other, each at the head of a 
powerful army, met, near Ipsus, in the plains of Phrygia. 
The fate of Asia depended on the batde which was about to 
take place. It was exceeding bloody. Victory, however, de- 
clared for Seleucus, and Antigonus, wounded in several 
places, died in the field of battle at the age of eighty-fouri 
Demetrius fled with a few attendants, and escaped to Greece. 
Seleucus, by one blow, was thus rendered master of aU 
Asia. 
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' The deplonble dttasters which arase from the cooquestcf 
^Alexander in Asia, prepare us for scenes sdll more bloody 
in Macedonia. That prince had left the goTemmetit of it to 
Antipater. The government entrusted to him by Alexander 
was more embarrassing than that of any other portion of 4iis 
em{Mre, owing to the difficulty cf living with Olympias in 
such a manner as to prevent her from assuming too much 
authority, and without giving the son cause to blame the re- 
straint imposed on his mother. The part he had to act was 
delicate ; but it appears that Antipater discharged his duty, 
for a long time, to the satisfaction of Alexander. 

The account of Alexander's death occasioned great em* 
barvBssment to Antipater. As a part of the Grecian cities 
had expelled the Macedonian garrisons, it was necessary to 
negociate with some of them, and to treat others with ri- 
gour. The Athenians, in particular, gave him great unea* 
siness. They obliged him to sue for peace, but they refused 
to listen to any proposals, unless he would first surrender at 
discretion. Antipater, victorious in his turn, insisted on the 
same conditions as those which the Athenians had wished to 
impose on him. They were forced to submit, but he did not 
abuse his victory, and contented himself with obliging them 
to banish those dangerous- orators, who misled the people, 
always volatile and changeable. 

Antipater, excited by a desire of being useful to the fami- 
ly of Alexander, proceeded to Asia, where he received the 
title of protector, which he brought back to Macedonia, and 
died there at the age of eighty. His delicacy did not allow 
him to give his government to his son Cassander. He as- 
signed it to Polyperchon, the oldest of Alexander's generals 
whom he had around him. This man, who succeeded An- 
tipater in the quality of governor-general of Macedonia, and 
tutor of the young princes, pqssessed only moderate talents. 
His son Aldxander was equally destitute of ability. In di- 
rect opposition to the advice left them by Antipsiter, the)- 
invited Oljonpias to Macedonia, from which Antipater bad 
found means to get her removed. This artful woman ren« 
dered herself mistress of the mind of Polyperchon, and ad- 
vised him to introduce into the government of differtnt cities 
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ebsnges wlitcfc excited diacontest.. He itsued his onkrt with 
great luittglhtiiiets, in the name of Aridaus, the biotiMT df * 
Alexander, who had been ackn ow fadge d king m ccuqunctioD 
with young Alexander, the son of Roxana. / 

Aridceus had married his own niece Eurjrdice, the grand* 
daughter of Philip, and wl^ther it was, that the right of this 
princess to the crown excited die hatred of 01yni}iias,or that 
rirdship in authority, or that jealousy, which is not uncom* 
mon among women, prevailed between them, they not only 
shewed a mutual coolness, but even hatred, and a desire of 
injuring each odier. Olympias was supported by Polyper* 
chon, while Eurydice sought support in Cassander, the son 
of Antipater. Armies were raised on both sides, and a ci» 
vil war commenced in Macedcmia. The two heroines, each 
at the head of an army, shewed themselves determined to 
hazard the event of a batde. Eiirydice's soldiers bad volun* 
tarily entered into her service, and with every mark of ^eal 
and affection ; but CHympias, having presented herself before 
them at the moment when the action began, her majestic airj 
and the idea that they were going to combat against the wi* 
dow of Philip, the mother of Alexander, made them drop 
their arms. They abandoned the unfortunate Eurydice and 
her husband. Olympias, being mistress of their fate, caused 
them to be shut up in a place so confined that they were 
scarce able to move, and ordered them to be fed with the 
coarsest nourishment. Along with diis wretched couple, a 
great many of Cassander's partizans, among whom was his 
brother Nicanor, having fallen into her hands, Aie caused 
thenn all to be put to death, and a hundred of his friends to 
be massacred. 

As those cruelties began to excite some compassion in fa- 
vour of Aridsus and his wife, Olympias, fearing the conse- 
quences, resolved to get rid of her prisoners. By her orders, 
some Thracians, armed with poniards, entered the prison 
where the king was confined, and dispatched him with re« 
peated blows. A moment after, she sent a messenger to of- 
fer Eurydice a dagger, a rope, or a cup of poison. *^ May 
the gods/' said the unfortunate princess, ^ give one day to 
Olympias* a present of the like kind.'* She then tpre htrr 
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handkerchief, wiped the ivoands of hfix husband, vbo had 
JQBt breathed his last sigh ; covered up his body ; aad, with- 
out lUsplajring the least weakness, or sufleriog a single com^ 
plaint to escape from her lips, presented her. neck to the fatal 
cord, and was strangled. 

- Cassander arrived too late to prevail these cruelties, but 
soon enough to punish them. When he entered Macedonia, 
Qlympias was go^lg from city to <?ity, escorted by a magni- 
ficent court* She had taken with her Roxana, and the little 
Alexander, under a firm persuasion, that a sight of the wi- 
doWfA^ son, and the mother of that conqueror, whose vic- 
tories did so much hpnour to the Macedonian name, would 
induce the best sc^diers to range themselves under her stan* 
dard ; but her army did not increase. Being still pursued 
by Cassander, she was at last compelled to shut herself up in 
Pydna, which Cassander besieged both by sea and by land. 
The garrison were reduced to such a dreadful state of fa- 
mine that the soldiers were obliged, to feed on the dead bo- 
dks of their companions. After several fruidess attempts to 
escape, Olympias surrendered at discretion, and, being ac- 
cused before the assembly of Macedonia, by the relations of 
those whom she had put to death in so cruel a manner, was 
condemned herself to capital punishment, without being al- 
lowed to speak in her own defence. Cassander then offered 
her a vessel to transport her to Athens, but she refused this 
offer. She expressed a desire of justifyi^ig herself in a new 
assembly, but Cassander thought it would be dangerous to 
grant her that permission. Two hundred men, indeed, whom 
he sent to dispatch her, were so disconcerted by her majes- 
tic air, that they returned without executmg their order. 
The same cause, therefore, must have produced a much 
greater effect on a multitude, among which there are always 
some individuals inclined to mercy. No other means could 
be devised for getting rid of her, than to deliver her up to 
the relations of those whom she had caused to be put to 
death. Such was the end of the mother of Alexander. It 
would be useless to trace out her character : it is sufficiently 
displayed in her actions. Cassander sent Roxana and her 
son to Amphipolis ; but he removed from them those by 
VOL. IV. [56] 
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whom they had been usually attended^ aiid ordered diat die 
young prince should be educated as a common individual. 
From Amphipolis they were transferred to a solitary castle^ 
and when he thought the Macedonians had forgotten them, 
he caused them to be put to d^ath. 

Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barcine, the only re* 
maining branch of the royal family, was murdered by Poly* 
perchon, at the instigation of Cassander, about two years af* 
ter. Eight years had not elapsed since the death of Alex- 
ander, and not a single branch of his house remained to enjoy 
a portion of that empire^ wluch Philip, and lus son, had ac- 
quired at the expense of so much blood, danger, and treach- 
ery. Such, to the royal family, were the effects of that am- 
bition, which had lighted the torch of war over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Meanwhile Cassander lud aside the name of 
protector, which he had hitherto retained, and assumed the 
tide of king. 

If military talents, added to a wise and moderate govein- 
ment, can justify usurpation, Cassander deserved the throne. 
He brought back to Macedonia, peace and abundance ; re- 
built the cities which had been destroyed; united to his 
crown that of Epirus ; maintained, with honour and advan- 
tage, the war against Antigonus ; imposed laws on the £to- 
lians and the lUyrians ; subdued Peloponnesus ; and died in 
the midst of his triumphs. He left three sons, Philip, Anti- 
pater, and Alexander, tiie first of whom succeeded him, but 
died soon after. Antipater then caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, but Alexander opposed his installation ; being 
supported by a powerful party, and the consent of the queen 
his mother. Antipater, fearing the preponderance of such 
influence, entered his mother's house with assassins, on pur- 
pose to destroy her. In vain did she beg for mercy, andron- 
jure her son by the breasts which suckled him : he remained 
inflexible, and commanded her to be massacred before his 
eyes. 

After a war of several years, which was attended with fa- 
tal consequences to the kingdom, it was partitioned between 
two'brothers. Alexander, the eldest, was supplanted by De*- 
metrius ; but his subjects, at length becoming tired of his op- 
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{Mr«8«ive government, expelled him from thf^^.country, and 
fffLve the crown to Pyrrhus, king pf £pirus. Thus Macedo- 
nia, to which Epirus had bepn annexed, under Cassapder^ 
was itself annexed to Epirm, under Pyrrhiis* The latter 
quitted it in order to make conquests in Italy, but, before h? 
departed., he divided it with Lysimachus, the sovereign of 
Thrace, who, during his absenice, made himself ms^sj^cr of the 
whole. 

By female intrigues, the court of this prince was filled with 
£iital dissensions. Ar^i^oe^ whom he espoused in his old age, 
inspired him with the most odious suspicion? of Agathocles, 
bis eldest son, a prinse universally beloved and esteemed^ 
He was confined in prison, without being heard, and after- 
wards poisoned* Lysandra, his widow, the daughter of Ptole? 
my, esj^s^ed with her children and her brother Ceraunus, 
to the court of Seleucus. This prince took up arms in fa- 
vour of the unfortunate family, and fought a batde at Lysi* 
machia, in which the king of Macedonia perished, with thir- 
teen of his soQs^ The conqueror, when about to place Ce- 
raunus op the throne, was assassinated by him, and the latter, 
notwithstanding the atrocity of hia crime, had the address to 
get himself proclaimed king by the Macedonians. He then 
began to think of being revenged on Arsinoe, the murderer 
of his brother-in-law Agathocles. As the princess had retired 
to Cassandria, a place of great strength, Cerai^ius deceived 
her by offers of espousing her, and adopting her children. 
She opened the gates of Cassandria, and^ on tf^e d^y appoint- 
ed for the marriage, Qeraunus caused her two soi^s to be 
murdered ^n her presence, and bapished the mothe^ to Samo- 
thrace, with only two women to attend her. Having, how- 
ever, escaped to Egypt, she gained the affection of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus^ the brother of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who mar- 
ried her ; and she thus became the sister-in-law of him, whose 
brother-in-law she had pi^t to death, and ^vho had assassins^- 
jted her children. 

Under Ptolemy Ceraunus, the Gaub, a nation hitherto un« 
known in these countries, made an irruption into Macedoniqi* 
Nothing but the hope of plunder could have induced these 
barbarous ^lordes to quit their forests. They began by pi^ 
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. laging, and afterwards setded, if Ae place suited their cow 
venience. In either case, the invaded country was in an un» 
fortunate situation. Ceraunus, at the head of a powerful 
rimy, waited for them on die frontiers, but he was defeated 
and killed. They then dispersed themselves throughout the 
whole kingdom, and exercised their robbery with the more 
ease, as the Macedonians were without a chief. During the 
first moments of surprise, they had elected Melcager, the 
brother of Ceraunus ; but, as he appeared to be destitute of 
ability, they deposed him two months after. Antipater, the 
grandson of Cassander, who was next chosen, reigned only 
forty-five days. Sosthenes, a Macedonian lord, collected his 
scattered countrymen, formed them to discipline, and, at their 
head, defeated the barbarians in several engagements. He was 
offered the crown, but declined it, and contented himself with 
the title of general, which he retained with glory for two 
years. A new swarm of Gauls having arrived to reinforce 
the fornTier, Sosthenes and his small army were overpowered 
by numbers. These two invasions completed the ruin of Ma- 
cedonia, which the Gauls abandoned, in order to exercise 
their fury in Greece. 

This kingdom^ notwithstanding the miserable state to 
which it was then reduced, excited the ambitious views of 
three competitors : Antfgonus Gonarus, the son of Deme- 
trius, Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus, and Pyrrhus, 
who had returned from. his expedition to Italy. The fathers 
of the two first had borne the crown of Macedonia. As« 
sisted by their own troops, as well as by mercenaries, they 
disputed for the remains of the desolated kingdom. Pyrrhus 
was soon after killed at Argos by the hand of a woman, who 
struck him on the head with a tile. Antigonus, finding him- 
self sole master of Macedonia, gradually got rid of the re- 
mainder of the Gauls, by whom it was still infested, and be- 
gan a reign, which, on account of its mildness and justice, 
ought to have given satisfaction to the Macedonians ; but 
they suffered themselves to be dazzled by the brilliant valour 
of Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, who came to claim the 
lights of his father. The Macedonians, almost to a man, 
having espoused his cause, Antigonus abandoned this un- 
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grateful people, snd retired to hts estates in Greece. His soti 
Demetrius, however, maintained bis ground in a comer of 
die kingdom, and, as his exploits attracted die notice of the 
Macedonians, die^ embraced his party. With this sop^rt 
he vanquished his opponents. 

Demetrius II, son and successor of Antigonus, was so 
fortunate as to be in a situation which enabled him to imitate 
the mild virtues of his father, radier than his military ta- 
lents. His reign was tranquil, but exceedingly short. His 
death excited much regret, which would have been stiU 
greater, but for the eminent qualities of Antigonus Doson, 
his brother, who succeeded him, first as tutor to a very young 
son named Philip, whom his brother had left, and afterwards 
as king on his marrying the widow. The care which he be- 
stowed on the education of his nephew, and the aflfection he 
always shewed towards him, prove that, if he assumed the 
crown, it was not to deprive him of it, but to render it more 
brilliant for him when he came of age. Macedonia pros^ 
pered under his government. He was an excellent warrior, 
and an able politician. He (Ued of a spitting of blood, occa- 
fioned by an effort he made when encouraging his soldiers in 
a bat4|i Before he breathed his last,')ie begged the army to 
preserve constant fidelity to Philip, his nephew and ward, 
who was about to ascend the throne at a very early age. 

PhiKp, like his predecessor, was brave, eloquent, and well 
versed in every branch of knowledge necessary for a king ; 
bnt he was of a gloomy and cjniel temper. Before he attained 
to the age of maturity, he attempted a discovery the most 
difficult perhaps of all, and especially for a king, to distin- 
guish his real from his false friends. Incensed at not being 
able to satisfy himself on this point, he removed the difficulty 
by putting to dead), without discrimination, such of his cour- 
tiers as he had lived with in a state of familiar intimacy. We 
know also that he was guilty of the death of Aratus, a re- 
spectable chief -of the Acheans, whom he caused to be poi- 
soned. Such was the father of Demetrius and Perses, both 
celebrated ; the former for his attachment, and the latter for 
his antipathy, to the Romans. 
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These republicans had already carried their arm$ iat^ 
Greece, where they put in practice that insidious policy 
which rendered them at last masters of the world. It coa«> 
sisted in giving assistance to the weak against die strong. 
One of their political arts was to demand, as hostages, th^ 
children of great men and sovereigns, that they might edu* 
cate them in their own principles. This kind of address was 
practised against Philip. The Romans demanded hi& son 
Demetrius as a hostage, and sent him back filled with sen* 
timents of esteem and of affection for them. 

Demetrius had an elder brother, named Perses, who, 
though the son of a concubine, aspired to the throne. De* 
metrius on every occasion endeavoured to softep the resentr 
ment of his father against the Romans., tie tried^ above all, 
to move him through considerations of interest, by reprer 
senting to him that the power of the republicans was far sa- 
perior to his own. Philip was sensible of the justness of this 
reasoning ; but he did not hear it without pain, and this pain 
often induced him to believe that his son einployed these ar^ 
guments, more through his attachment to the Romans, than 
with a view to his advantage. Perses lost no opportunity of 
strengthemng these suspicions. 

Meanwhile Philip incurred the displeasure of the RomanSt 
On a request made by the inhabitants of Marqufa, a mgrir- 
time ci^ of Thrace, the Roman senate had ordered him to 
withdraw the Macedonian garrison* After much evasion, 
Philip obeyed, but he pursued his measures in such a mauT 
ner, that, at the very time when the garrison quitted Maror 
nea, it was entered by Thracians, posted for that purpose, 
who sacked and plundered it, and exercised against the in- 
habitants the most horrid cruelties. As this atrocious affair 
was soon known at Rome, Philip received orders to justify 
his conduct before the senate, and to ^end to Rome the com^ 
mander of the garrison, that the truth might be fully ascer* 
tained. Philip ordered him to set out, and caused him to 
be poisoned on the road. As he was unable to resist the 
forces prepsiring to attack him, he commissioned Demetrius 
to endeavour to ^vert the storm. When the young prince 
arrived at Rome, he was astonished and much disconcerted, 
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M 'finding that accumulated proofs had been produced against 
his father. He did every thing in his power to justify his 
conduct, and the senate were inclined to admit his vindi* 
cation, but in the letter which the senate wrote to his father, 
they expressly declared, that his reasons had been considered 
as valid, oiily through respect for the son. ^ 

This restriction displeased Philip. He imagined that his 
son had entered into some private treaty with the Romans, 
to support him in opposition to his father, and, perhaps, to 
deprive him of the throne. Perses strengthened these sus- 
picions, by forged letters which he caused to be sent from 
Rome, and in which the pretended plans of Demetrius were 
unfolded with so much plausibility, that the king was de* 
ceived, and issued orders for arresting his son. The person 
entrusted with this business was one Dtdas, a secret partisan 
of Perses, who executed his commission with apparent re- 
gret, and behaved with so much respect to the young prince, 
that he began to jdace confidence in him. He confessed to 
ium, that if he could obtain his liberty, he intended to escape 
to Rome, to avoid the effects of his brother's hatred. Didas 
related this to the king, who ordered him to dispatch his 
prisoner by poison, but with as much caudon as possible, lest 
the Macedonians and the Romans, by whom he was equally 
beloved and esteemed, should suspect his design. Didas 
mixed some poison with the prince's food ; but, finding that 
its effect was too slow, and that the violent pain, by which 
Demetrius was agitated, began to raise doubts, he caused 
him to be suffocated. 

As soon as Demetrius had breathed his last, Perses 
changed his conduct. He no longer behaved to his father 
with the same respect as formerly, and shewed evident signs 
of joy at the death of his rival. This conduct gave Philip 
great uneasiness, and he began to suspect that he had been 
deceived* He endeavoured to satisfy himself on this point, 
and for that purpose applied to one of his relations, named An- 
tigonus, a man of approved probity. Antigonus told the king, 
that he believed Demetrius to have been innocent, and point- 
ed out to him the means by which he might still farther as- 
certain the truth. The person who had forged the letters ac- 
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knowledged his crime, and his Gonfession, si^poited'bf o4i«r 
proofs, threw the king into a state of the utmost despair. Such 
of the guilty as could be seized were condemned to death % 
but Perses made his escape, and fixed his residence on the 
frontiers, where he entertained hopes of seeing the'momeat 
yoon arrive which would render him master of the crown. 
He was not kept long in expectation ; Philip, tormented with 
remorse, terminated, amid the horror of painful repentance, a 
life, which his gloomy disposition had rendered unfoitunatc 
to himself, as well as to others. 

During his last illness, he reveakd the infamona conduct 
of Perses in regard to his brother, and recommended to his 
subjects to acknowledge as king, Anttgonua, the son of De? 
metrius. Perses, however, who had taken proper measures 
to secure the kingdom to himsdf^ having received early in* 
formation of his father's death, arrived at the head of a body 
of troops ; took possession of the throne ; and caused Aoti* 
gonus to be dispatched. His whole reign perfectly cornea* 
ponded with this commencement. It would be difficnlt la 
find in history a man who committed murder with more in- 
difference, or more spontaneously. The reader no doubt ex* 
pects to find Perses, as soon as he was seated on the throne, 
engaged in hostilities with the Romans. It is certain that 
those republicans treated him with the most disdainful 
haughtiness. Philip, in consequence of a treaty with them, 
had engaged not to make war without their permission» 
They extended this clause so &r, as to maintain that Perses 
had no right to arm against his rebellious subjects without 
their approbation. In general, they .behaved to him as to a 
man whom they wished to insult. All his actions excited 
suspicion : if he had any disputes with his neighbours, they ac- 
cused him of being of a resdess character, and an enemy to 
peace ; if he lived with them on good terms, they reproach- 
ed him with attempting to augment his power, by secret al* 
liances, in order that he might put himself in a state for car*, 
lying on war. 

The last charge was not void of foundation. Had the ad* 
vice of Perses been followed, the Greeks, oppressed by the 
Roman power, would have expelled the armi^ of that ambi* 
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lipus rftpuUic^ which reckoned those oiAj its friends who 
tivefy submitted to its will. Penes, by means of remonstran- 
ces, evcited some of the Grecian states against the Romans; 
liormed alliances with the neighbouring kings ; made a peace 
with, die Thracians, in consequence of which they were to 
furnish him with troops ; amassed a prodigious sum of mo- 
ney ; purchased provisions sufficient for several years ; and 
raised a powerful army. Eumenes, king df Pergamus, jed- 
Otts of die credit which these preparations gave to Perses 
among the Greeeks, denounced him to the senate.* The king 
of Macedonia endeavoured to dispatch Eumenes, by means 
of assassins, who lay in wait for him in a hollow voad, and 
almost buried him under a shower of stones. They imagined 
Ant they had killed him ; but he escaped, ai^d obtained suf- 
ficient proofs that Perses had been the author of this plot 
against his life. The researches of Eumenes produced also 
anodiev discovery : — that Perses had engaged a man to go to 
Rome, and poison the senators who had shown themselves 
mosthostUe to his views. 

A war was the consequei^ce of the provocations pven by 
both parties. The Romans were defeated in the first battle ; 
bttt, as Perses had not sufficient talents to take advantage of 
his victory, the war was prolonged amid events which pro* 
dttced nothing decisive. On one of these occasions, being 
afraid that a large sum of money, which he destined for build* 
ing a fleet, in the harbour of Thessalonica, might be captured 
by the Romans, he sent orders to two of his generals, Andro- 
nicus and Nicias, who commanded there, to bum the arsenal, 
together with the naval stores, and to throw the money into 
the sea. The latter obeyed ; but Andronicus thought it his 
duty to defer executing the king's command, and it appeared 
Aat he was right. The Roman general did not advance. 
When Perses got the better of his terror, he sent for divers 
to recover the treasure. To reward Andronicus for his wis* 
dom, Nicias for his obedience, and the divers for their labour, 
he caused them all to be put to death. 

It may be readily seen, that the Romans were engaged 
wi^ an enemy fertile in resources, who required all their at* 
tention. They therefore sent against him the ablest of their 
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generals, the celebrated Paulus ^milius, under whose €Oiii» 

mand a well planned campaign decided Ae fate of PerBts and 

of Macedonia. This prince covered his kingdom by A strong 

artny , entrenched behind Mount Olympus, so that the Romans 

Were not aUe to attack him, but by fortifying themselves on 

that mountain. Some of the Roman generals believed that it 

would be impossible to continue there for want of water ; but 

Paulus ^milius thought, that as the place abounded in grass, 

and was ornamented with beautiful trees, it must contain 

springs. He accordingly led thither his army, and dug wells, 

which afforded an abundant supply of water. At the same ^ 

time he dispatched, by a circuitous route, a body of troops, I' 

who surprised the Macedonians, and obliged them to aban- j. 

don their entrenchments. Paulus ^milius afterwards de» 

scended into the plain, and preparations were made, on both 

sides, for a general engagement. 

The Macedonian army astonished the Romans by its order 
and disposition. The Thracian mercenaries and the auicili^ 
aries formed so many select corps, but the phalanx was the 
most remarkable. The fine appearance of the men of which 
it was composed, the richness of their dress, which was of 
scarlet, and the splendour and brilliancy of their arms, pre* 
sented a most striking spectacle. Nothing was wanting to diis 
army but an able general. It is not known by whom it was 
commanded ; biit it is generally agreed that Perses was 
among the foremost who fled, and that he placed his purple 
robe on {he bow of his saddle, and laid aside his diadem, that 
he might not be known. He proceeded without stopping to 
Pella, his capital, which he entered about midnight, with only 
a few attendants, because the greater part of the nobility of' 
his court chose rather to fall into the hands of the Romans 
than to follow him. They, indeed, had reason to applaud 
themselves for their prudence, when Aey learned that two of 
his faithful servants, having presumed to give him advice, he 
fell into such a violent rage, that he struck off Uieir heads 
with his own hands. He was abandoned by all his followers, 
except one body of Cretans, who remained with him, not so 
much through attachment to his person, as through the hope 
of participating in the treasures which thia wretched monarch 
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earned «iM>ut w^lh him, and from which he scarcely ever 
averted his eyes. 

Perscs, flying from town to town, retired to the isUnd of 
Samothracey where there was a highly respected temple, de- 
djycated to Castor and Pollux. He was attended thither by 
Evander, one of those whom he had employed, in the begin* 
aing of his reign, to stone Eumenes king of Pergamus. Both 
he and his master were under the greatest apprehension that 
the Romans would not respect their asylum. The inhabitants 
of Halicamassus, seeing themselves surrounded by the Ro- 
man fleets and armies, were no less uneasy respecting the 
preservation of their privileges. While they were delibera- 
ting on this subject in the market-place, a young Roman mix* 
ing with the crowd,, asked them, with an air of simplicity, 
whether it was true that Samothrace was considered as a sa« 
cred island. ^^ Without doubt," cried the whole assembly. 
*> But do you believe," added the young man, ^ that it would 
be polluted if it served as an asylum to an infamous asaas* 
aiii?" They all agreed that ii would. '' Well then," added he, 
^^ Evander," whose history he related, ^ is just now in your 
temple, along with Perses." When they heard this account, 
they were struck with horror, and it was immediately deter- 
usined that Evander should quit the asylum, or come out and 
vindicate his conduct. Perses was thrown into great embar* 
rassyient by this resolution, for, to permit Evander to enter 
into a vindication of his conduct, would be to accuse himself. 
The king advised him, in an amicable manner, rathej to put 
himself to death. Evander did not relish this proposal, but 
pretending to agree to it, he said that he would prefer swal- 
lowing poison to death by the sword. Perses, who suspect- 
ed that he chose poison merely that he might gain time,piu*- 
•isad the most expeditious means, and caused him to be dis- 
)uitched by his servants. 

This atrocity made all those who could have been of any 
use to him, keep at a distance, and he was no longer sur- 
rounded but by wretches, who were only fit to betray him. 
By their advice he concluded a bargain with a Cretan, the 
captain of a vessel, who agreed to transport him to Crete 
with his bmily and treasures. Perses sent on board the 
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Teasel tti the evening his most Tdiiiible efftfctii, ami, abMt 
midnight, repaired himself to the sea shore, according^ to ap* 
]K>iatmelit ; but the Cretan had set sml. The wretched moo* 
arbh, thus deserted, concealed himself in a smaU wood, and 
dispatched a messenger to Paalus iEmilius, to infenn him 
liiat he surrendered himself into his hands. 

The ccmsul,' surrounded by lictors, and all the insignia of 
Roman grandeur, received him under an open tent. The 
prince appeared in a mcMiiing habit, as if ready to sink under 
his misfortune. After reproaching him for his conduct t^ 
wards the republic, ^nrilius said : ^ The Robmoi peojAe are 
as much celebrated for their demency as Aeir valour. You 
may hope then, prince, and be even assured, dbat they will be 
no less generous towards you, Aan they have been towards 
various other princes subjected to their authority.'' These 
consoling words he addressed to Perses in the Greek lan- 
guage, and then turning towards the Romans, spoke to Ihem 
as foBows, in his native tongue : *^ Young Romans ! yon heie 
see how uncertain are all human things. Take advantage of 
Ae lesson given you by this striking example : learn that pros- 
perity can never be insured by pride or violence ; and remem- 
ber, that as our fate is liable at all times to change, we ought 
never to place confidence in the happiness of the moment. 
True courage is never elated in prosperity^ and does not suf- 
fer itself to be depressed by adversity." ^ 

The consequences were not agreeable to the hopes which 
^he consul had inspired. As Perses well knew that he was 
destined to add splendour to the triumph of the conquersr, 
he sent to beg that he might be saved from the shame of be* 
ing eicposed as a spectacle to the Romans. ^ The favour 
whieh he requests," said iEmilius coolly, ^ is in his own pow-* 
er, it depends on himself to obtain^ it." That is to say, he-was 
at liberty to put himself to death. He was led in triunspli 
with his two sons, Alexander and Philip, and an infant daugh- 
ter, acccmipanied by the officers of their household. Tbsiy 
all had their eyes bathed in tears, and while they saluted die 
people in a suppliant manner, they taught' the young princes 
to stretch out abo their innocent hands. The king of Mace- 
donia, covered with a mourning habit, walked behind them, 
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iMie, felfewed bf a great aumber of MacedoniaaS) all en- 
kibidng id their looks every sign of grief and despair. Be- 
•idos die treasures of Perses, and the rich spoils of the sol* 
diera, there were exhibited on this occasion diose ahnoat of 
the whole vforld ; since the kings of Asia, by often plundar- 
ing Greece, had transported to their own kingdoms tha most 
beautifiil works of industiy, and the most esteeased monu- 
ments of the arts. These had been sent to Macedonyi by 
Alexander ; Paulus iEmilios^ in his turn, carried away from 
aU the cities, whatever he found in them mgat valusAile, p 
order la enrich Rome. The sum of money which he sent lo 
the treasury was so considerable, that it prevented the neces- 
sity of imposing any tax on the Romans for a number of 
years. 

After the triumph, Perses was thrown into an infectious 
dungeon^ with common criminals. As he was left several 
days without receiving any nourishment, he begged of his 
companions in misery to share with him their scanty por- * 
tion. They oflfered him a rope, or a dagger, but he refused 
to make use of them« He died soon after, but whether from 
disease or violence is uncertain. His two sons and his daugh- 
ter, led with him in triumph, were still clKldren* Philip 
and the young princess died, but Alexander was put appren- 
tice to a carpenter. He applied afterwards t^ writing, and 
becfime a clerk or secretary in the senate. 

In regard to Macedonia itself, Paulus ^milius declared 
that he rendered it free, but its freedom was pnfy nominal. 
He divided the kingdom into four governments ; forbade the 
inhaUtants of one govet^ment, under the severest penalties, to 
have the least intercourse with the inhabitants of another ; 
gave them new laws ; took away their most valuable eflPects ; 
obliged all the nobility above the age of fifteen to leave the 
country ; and forbade the richest mines to be worked. Of the 
two' hundred taleius, which the Macedonians paid to their 
kings, the Roman consuls required a hundred for the repub- 
Uc. Snich was the liberty granted to them by the conqucnor ! 

When Paulus iEmilius returned, the senate sent commis- 
sioners, who were charged to give sooie form to this repub- 
lio, now composed of incoherent parts ; for each city govern* 
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ed itself, without any general connection, as was the case also 
in regard to the four governments. The garrisons Which the 
Romans had left, .though tfae^ apparently assnined no right 
over the civil government, still had an influence in the eleo- 
Uon of the magistrates, and other civil officers. Those most 
distinguished by their probity and talents were not the per- 
sons chosen, but such as shewed the greatest devouoo to the 
Romans. The bulk of the nation were really in a state of 
slavery, while they possessed only a shadow of liberty. Tor* 
mented by the remembrance of their ancient grandeur, they 
longed for the moment when they should find themselves in 
a state of independence. 

While in thi6 disposition, they with pleasure saw appear a 
pretender to the throne, who called himself the son of Per* 
ses* He gave out that he had been born to the prince hy a 
concubine, and ^hat his father had caused him to be privately 
educated, in order that a branch of the royal family might 
remain, in case he should miscarry in his war against the Ro^ 
mans. This pretended prince was called Andriscus ; but 
when he appeared he assumed the name of Philip, under 
both which appellations he is equally known. As his first 
attempt was net successful, he retired to Syria to Demetrius 
Soter, who had married a sister of Perses. But Demetrius 
delivered him up to the Romans, to avoid incurring their 
resentment. The latter, either through contempt or indiffer^ 
ence, being negligent in guarding him, he escaped to Thrace, 
and haying collected some tr9op8, entered Macedonia, where 
his army increased, and he re»conquered the kingdom in as 
litde time as had been employed by Paulus iEmilius to sub* 
due it. The chief feature in his character was bravery car- 
ried to intrepidity. ' In other respects he had all the vices of 
Perses, cruelty, avarice, pride in prosperity, and meanness in 
misfortune. 

Like him, after gaining advantages, he had the impru«* 
dence to expose his crown to the hazard of a general battle. 
Being defeated, he was taken prisoner, and served to oma* 
ment the triumph of his conqueror. The most, common 
opinion respecting this pseudo Philip, as he was called by 
.the Romans, is that he was an impostor. He was followed 
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by two other pretenders, the last of whom also assumed the 
name of Philip. Like the first, he found in the hatred of the 
Thracians to the Romans, and the discontent of the Mace- 
donians, resources which supported him for some time ; bat 
at length he perished in a battle. He was the last person 
who excited the Macedonians against their conquerors. 

Macedonia became a Roman province, and in that state 

was happier than when it had been an ally. Such was the 

conduct of the Romans, that, though adorers of their own 

I liberty, they were not fond of seeing it among others, and 

1 even persecuted those who seemed to enjoy it. But as they 

were well acquainted with the influence which the word 
liberty had over the human mind, they proclaimed it with 
pomp in their conquests, but imposed on it conditions and 
restrictions which rendered it burdensome, and even danger* 
ous. This gave rise to quarrels between individuals and 
neigbouring towns, and sometimes to civil Wars, in which 
the protecting garrisons interposed their mediation and force. 
In a word, their conduct gave rise to acts of defence or resist* 
ance, which were treated as revolts. The Roman armies 
were put in motion, the country was subdued, and the allies 
became subjects. After this they were treated with the 
greatest mildness. Those whom they entrusted with the 
government were strictly charged to endeavour to reconcile 
their new subjects to the yoke. Proconsuls who displayed 
incapacity were recalled, and the guilty were punished. 

The vicissitudes of the kingdom of Macedonia are re- 
markable. It began by a colony of Argives, who formed a 
petty empire, in a small central spot, surrounded by barba- 
rians, who gradually joined them, and lasted about seven 
hundred years. The policy of the first kings, in not declar- 
ing against Persia, made them enjoy peace, while all Greece 
was involved in the flames of war. Thus the treasures of 
the cities which were attacked flowed into Macedonia, as into 
an asylum ; and the Persian monarchs augmented the king- 
dom, that they might attach it more firmly to their interest. 
The peace of the Macedonians was often disturbed by the 
jealousy of the Greek republics ; but Philip attacked these 
republics in his turn, and got into his hand-s the supreme au- 
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therity of Greece. He made use of it to pave the way to 
•on for the conquest of Asia. After the death of Alexan- 
der, Macedonia was reduced to its former boundaries. It 
was gtadosdly contracted by unfortunate for^gn and civil 
wars, until, being converted into a Roman province, it re- 
turned to that diminutive extent possessed by the Argives, 
its founders, and it at length lost even its name, under the 
dominion of the Turks. 
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